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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Sir Hancount Lexzs has our thanks; but 
his spirited Communication is now too late. 

W.’s Drawings are safe; and shall be 
used soon. 

Mr. Durr's Essay is learned and inge- 
nious ; but unluckily for his hypothesis, 
his East Indian Coin was issued, not in 
1441, but in 1741. It is engraved by 
Snelling, who calls it a Tutonague Piece. 

W.S. and R. U. who have written in 
pp. 386, 537. of Part I. concerning the 
Selby Estate, request the address of J. A. 
who sent the communication on the same 
subject, p. 538. 

Eccresta Amicus laments the want of 
an appropriate and durable memorial, to 

_point out, as heretofore, the sacred spot, 

at Balliol College, Oxford, where Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, ascended from 
the flames, to join “the noble army of 
Martyrs.” 

Mr. Winter says, ‘In contradiction 
to, I believe, a generally-received opinion, 
that there is not, nor ever was, a whole- 
length portrait of Vandyck, I beg leave 
to state, that I have one now in my pos- 
session, painted upon copper, cabinet 
size. It is executed by himself, aud seems 
to have been done upon the occasion of 
his attaining his one and twentieth year, 
His name is upon the picture, and the 
date 1620; and as he was born in the 
year 1599, leaves 21 the difference; which, 
I presume to be his age, particularly as 
the figures 21 are placed under the right 
arm in the picture. He is represented 
as having laid down his hat and gown or 
eloak upon a table, and is in the act of 
undress ing his sword. His attitude is ele- 
gant; the hair very full on each side, 
falling almost to his shoulders.” 

Cassanne inquires, “* whether the ex- 
tinct dignity of Earl of Dublin, enjoyed 
by the late Duke of Kent, as a Peer of 
Ireland, is to be considered as making 
one vacancy towards the three extinctions 
necessary, previous to a new creation of 
an Irish Peerage, or whether Royal Peer- 
ages were excepted?” He then remarks, 
“The following part of the Act of Union 
relating to Peerages of Ireland, appears 
liable to difficulties, viz. the part where 
provision is made for keeping up the num- 
ber of Peers to 100. It is stipulated that as 
often as one of these 100 Peerages should 
become extinct, or as often as any of the 
100 Peers should, by creation or descent, 
become entitled to an English Peerage, 
power should then be in the Throne to 
ereate a new Peer. But is there not here 


an obvious difficulty? Supposing one of 
the 100 Irish Peers to be created an Eng- 
lish Peer, a new Irish Peer would then. be 
created ; and supposing the former to die 
without male jssue, the English Peerage 


would be extinct, and the Irish Peerage 
before enjoyed, would go to the collateral 
line, and consequently there would then 
be 101 Peers of Ireland (enjoying Irish 
Peerages only), instead of 100, as limited 
by the Act of Union. The intention of 
the Act clearly was, that there should be 
100 Peers kept up, over and above the 
number who enjoy hereditary seats as 
Peers of the united kingdom, and conse- 
quently not eligible as representatives.” 

M. Y. remarks, “ In Mr. Nichols’s ex- 
cellent work, the Illustrations of Literary 
History, vol. III, there is a Letter of Judge 
Hardinge, in which mention is made of an 
attack on Soame Jenyns by Bp. Watson, 
which was published anonymously,—can 
you tell me the title and date of the 
Pamphlet ? or even what work of Jenyns’s 
it was directed against? I have read much 
about the poetical attempts of George 
Steevens, but I have never seen any of his 
poetical effusions, except his Lines on 
Eleanor Ramorin, which are very clever. 
I wish some intelligent person would favour 
the Public by collecting them.” 

P. observes, “* In p. 302, the Yorkshire 
Tourist. mentions, that in Ackworth 
Church is a tablet to the memory of 
Frances, wife of Dr. Bradley, and ‘ daugh- 
ter of John Saville, Earl of Pomfret.2 The 
tablet itself calls her the daughter of 
* Jobn Lord Savile, Baran of Pootefract,’ 
which is correct.—The tomb of the Low- 
thers, mentioned by him, was erected to 
the memory of several of that family, 
who were possessors of Ackworth Park.” 
—P. is desirous of being informed, what 
authority can be referred to, whereby the 
circumstance of Castle-Syke-Hill (near 
Ackworth), having been the site of a 
Castle belonging to the Dukes of Lancas- 
ter, may be ascertained.” 

A. C. R. would be greatly obliged by 
some account of the Rev. Capel Berrow, 
Rector cf Rossington, Nottinghamshire, 
who was also Lecturer of St. Bennet and 
St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, and 
Chaplain to the Hon, Society of Judges 
and Serjeants in Serjeants’ Inn. His death 
is mentioned in vol. LII. p. 503—Oct. 5, 
1782, but his age is not stated, which is 
one point the writer of this is desirous of 
ascertaining ; and the place of his birth is 
another. He published two Sermons in 
1746, one of them preached at St, Ben- 
net’s, Paul’s Wharf. In 1766, he pub- 
lished in 8vo, a work, entitled “A Lapse 
of-Human Souls,” &c. and in 1772, 
** Theological Dissertations,” including 
the Lapse of Human Souls, 1 vol. 4to, by 
subscription.” 

Erratum.—P. 307. The last line of col. 
1, should have come in between the 15th 
and 16th line from the bottom, 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Unpas, Nov. 1. 
N the book of “ Injunctions,” pub- 
lished by Queen Elizabeth in the 
year 1559, I find the word “ Parson” 
used in such manner as would seem to 
designate some particular office or 
grade in the hierarchy: for example, 
Article i, ** All Deans, Archdeacons, 
Parsons, Vicars, and all other eccle- 
siastical persons.” And, in other 
places, ‘‘ Parson, Vicar, or Curate,” 
&c. I request an explanation of 
the real meaning of the term “ Par- 
son,” as thus used by good Queen 

Bess. Quipam. 





In reply to Quipam, we have to 
state, that the antient and honour- 
able appellation of Parson is synony- 
mous with the modern term Rector 
or M r of a Parish. Johnson 
derives it from “persona, because the 
parson ‘omnium personam in eccle- 
sia sustinet;’ or from parochianus, 
the parish priest.” He is so called, 
because he represents the person of 
the Church, and hath a right to sue 
for whatever is due to it. A Parson, 
or Rector, is entitled to the profits 
that arise from a certain district of 
ground by glehe land, tythes, fees, &. 

Du Cange, io his ** Glossarium ad 
Scriptores Mediw et lofime Latini- 
tatis,” gives a very minute definition 
of the word persone (parsons). We 
will introduce his own words: 

“* Persone, Clerici qui Beneficia Eccle- 
siastica obtinent; quod, ut quidam pu- 
tant, magnam propler officium personam 
sustineant : sed maximé ii qui Beneficia, 
seu Ecclesias per Vicarios deserviri cu 
rant, dum ipsi potiori redituum parte 
fruuntur.”’ 

He further remarks, 

*€ Varié ab Episcopis a/iaria, uti vocan- 
tur Ecclesi#, concedebantur Monasteriis, 
vel Capitulis Canonicorum, vel etiam Dig- 
nitatibus Ecclesiasticis. Interdam enim 
ea conditione dabantur, ut iis liceret Pe,- 
sonam constituere, Clericum scilicet qui 
altaris titulo & proventibus sibi reservatis, 


illad per vicarium deserviri curaret ; quo 
quidem vacante per tu, Monasteria 
confirmationem eorandem altarium ab 
Episcopis rursum impetrabant, per pras- 
stationem quandam, aliarium redemp- 
tionem vulgo nuncupatam, uti in hac voce 
docuimus.” 

Du Cange, in defining the word 
Personatus (Parsonage), observes, 

* Personatum esse (ait Lindwodus) pre- 
laturam, sive titulum ad Personam, sive 
Rectorem Ecclesie pertinentem.— Scias 
tamen quod de Personatu doctores varié 
scribunt. Nam Archidiaconi & Archi- 
presbyteri in Ecclesiis Cathedralibus di- 
cuntur habere Personatus, Cognoscitur 
enim Personatus, quando aliquis habet 
prarogativam in Choro vel in Capitolo, in 
optionibus, in processionibus, in vocibus 
dandis, & hujusmodi pre aliis Canunicis 
ejusdem ordinis ; non tamen sicut hi qui 
Sunt in majoribus dignitatibus constitati ; 
unde, ut dicit Cardi, Personatus & dig- 
nitas vere supponunt pro eodem, licet ia 
aliquibus locis Rectores Ecclesiarum vo- 
centur Persone, & sic habent persona- 
tum, non tamen dignitatem.” 

Skinner also produces a definition 
of the word, similar to Johnson. Enrr. 
i 
Mr. Unzan, Nov. 2. 

PON the custom of adorning 
Churches with the insignia of 
honour, such as the shield, mantle, 
torce, helmet, spurs, and sword, as 
well as banners; of which there are 
several, to the families of the Gar- 
rards, Baronets, &c. in the Church of 
Langford; it is remarked by Burton, 
that a sword was hung up in the 
Church at the funeral of a Knight, 
because, in former times, at theit 
first dubbing, they took an oath to 
defend Religion and the Church; and, 
as a testimony of this, the sword was 
allowed to be hung up there. “ The 
Lady Wicke brought an action io the 
King’s Bench against the Parson in 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in London, 
for having taken away a coat armuur, 
and certain pennons, with the arms of 
Sir Hugh Wicke, her husband, once . 
Lord 
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Lord Mayor of London, who died in 
the 7th year of Edward IV. and a 
aword out of the Chapel where he 
was buried. The Parson pleaded that 
these arms, &c. were matters of of- 
fering aid oblation, and therefore, 
of right, did belong to him; but Jus- 
tice Yelverton held it no plea, and 
that the arms were not intended as 
offerings or oblations, but were hung 
up in honour of the deceased; and 
therefore do not belong to the Par- 
sons: and if the Parson has not a 
right to take these down in his chan- 
cel, when once hung up, no other 
person can lay any pretence or claim 
to them.” 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 10. 
ENSIBLE of your wishes for the 
credit and prosperity of our ex- 
cellent Established Church, permit a 
Correspondent who has already called 
your attention to the duty of Arch- 
deacons (see vol. LXXVIII. p. 1065), 
now to request it to some points re- 
specting Episcopal Visitation, Con- 
firmation, and Ordination; observ- 
ing, first, that it would be esteemed a 
favour if any of your Correspondents 
would give information how often it 
is the practice of Bishops in their se- 
veral dioceses, to perform these im- 
portant rites. The 60th Canon of 
our Church says, *.Forasmuch as it 
hath been a solemn, constant, and 
laudable custom in the Church of 
God, continued from the Apostles’ 
times, that all Bishops should Ja 
their hands upon children baptised 
and instructed in the Catechism of 
the Christian Religion, praying over 
them, and blessing them, which we 
commonly call Confirmation; and 
that this holy action hath been per- 
formed in the Bishop's Visitation 
every third year; we will and ap- 
point that every Bishop or his Suf- 
fragan, in his accustomed Visitation, 
do, in tris own person, carefully ob- 
serve the said custom.” It appears, 
from the Charges which have been 
given to the world, of the most able 
and learned Bishop of Winchester, 
whose late translation to that see 
every well-wisher to our Church must 
approve and applaud, that while he 
resided over the extensive diocese of 
Lietula, he held a Visitation every 
third year. The worthy Bishop of 
Chester has thought it advisable, he 
tells us, to revive ‘Triennial Visita- 
tion. The Bishop of Salisbury has 


Insignia of Honour.— Hints to the Bishops. 





[ Nov. 


visited triennially. In the large div- 
cese of Exeter this custom has always 
prevailed till the time of the’ last 
Bishop, who only visited in four 
yéars. Another custom has crept in 
of late, of holding a Visitation and 
Confirmation on the same day. This 
expediting of business, if 1 may call it, 
in so hasty a manner, is surely inde- 
cent in the highest degree. Very 
frequently the afternoon has com- 
menced before the Morning Service 
of the Church begins, and the Clergy 
are obliged to cool their heels in the 
churchyard, waiting for his Lord ship’s 
summons, who has but time to deli- 
ver his Charge, and then is obliged 
to set off for some other place, with- 
out only having just seen his Clergy, 
certainly without having any oppor- 
tunity of cultivating that acquaint- 
ance with them which is so absolutely 
necessary avd beneficial for both,— 
absolutely necessary, | may say, since 
it is almost the only means he has to 
know his Clergy, or to be known by 
them; since his residence in his dio- 
cese is perhaps but of short duration, 
and the old and hospitable method of 
entertaining his inferior Clergy, and 
expeciing to see them at his episco- 
pal residence, should they by chance 
come near it, is now almost entirely 
laid aside. Another indecency has 
likewise sometimes prevailed of late, 
in holding two Confirmations on one 
day. If, in the opinion of the vene- 
rable Bishop of Durham, the impro- 
priety, indecency, and inefficacy, of a 
poor Curate’s serving many and dis- 
tant Churches, tends to extirpate all 
sense of Religion among the lower 
ranks of life, and to diminish it among 
the higher, what can be said of a 
Bishop's hurrying from one place to 
another, and frequently at some con- 
siderable distance, to perform his so- 
lemn duties. 

Before I finish, it will not, I trust, 
be impertinent to point out another 
evil, which is now tov common, of 
not holding Ordinations at the time 
of the ember wecks, as the Church 
particularly directs, when frequently 
it is done a Sunday or two before or 
after, but more particularly of hold- 
ing them in Londor. It is much 
easier for a Bishop to take a journey 
to hold an Ordination in his own Ca- 
thedral, than to compel those who 
are to be ordained to wait on him ia 
the Metropolis. 


Yours, &c. A CLERGYMAN. 























1820.] Rose and Crown Inn, 


Mr. Uasan, Nov. ll. 
bin parish of Stoke Newington * 
has been remarkable for three 
Public-houses, having singular signs, 
namely, the Falcon, the Rose and 
Crown, and the Three Crowns :—The 
Falcon, as emblematical of the fa- 
vourite diversion of Falconry among 
the nobility and gentry, in the reign 
of Henry the Second; the Rose and 
Crown, as emblematical of the junc- 
tion of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster; and the Three Crowns, of the 
Union of the Three kingdoms, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The Rose and Crowo was the last 
to be divested of its ancient appear- 





* This article is extracted from Mr. 
Robinson’s History of Stoke Newington, 
co. Middlesex (reviewed in p. 237.) The 
Author has kindly favoured us with the 
annexed wood-cut. 
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ance, which it retained until the year 
1815, when it was pulled down, ands 
new house erected on its site, whith 
was enlarged and brought forward ih 
a line with the adjoining houses; 
previous to which the old house stood 
back some feet from the foot path. 
On the wall of one of the lower rooms 
of this house, there is a rude painting 
of it as it formerly was; but, upon 
enquiry, 1 find it was painted after 
the house had undergone the altera- 
tion, done principally from recollec- 
tion, and by no means correct. The 
wood-cut annéxed is a faithful repre- 
sentation of the house as it stood in 
the year 1806, and is taken from a 
drawing made in that year by an 
Artist, who took great pleasure in 
collecting drawings of old buildings, 
and by whom I have been favoured 
with this. W. R. 
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390 London Worthies.- Arms in Raskelf Church, Yorkshire. [ Nov. 


Mr. Ursa, Nov. 12. 

F the following short notices of 
I men who have filled high official 
situations in, and connected with, the 
Ciry or Lonpon, are such as you 
may deem worthy to occupy a corner 
in your valuable Miscellany, I shall 
have much pleasure in occasionally 
giving you ao account of other coun- 
ties similar to the present, which is 
more particularly confined to that of 
Norfolk; but it will, I fear, be buta 
small addition to your excellent Com- 
pendium already given. 





Sin Epwarp Coxe, born at Mile- 
ham, died Sept. 3, 1634, at Stoke 
Pogis, in Buckinghamshire, Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
some time Recorder of London. His 
last words were, “ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done.” Buried at 
Tittleshale, where a sumptuous altar 
monument records his acquirements, 
honours, and virtues. 

Sir Epwarp Barxuam, Lord 
Mayor of London, A. D. 1621, son of 
Edward Barkham, Esq. of Southacre, 
was buried in the Chapel of South- 
acre Church, where a rich and stately 
altar monument of marble and ala- 
baster is erected at the East end of 
the Chapel. 

Isaac Penntnoton, Alderman of 
London, one of the regicides that sat 
upoo the trial of Charles I.; his es- 
tates, among which was the seat of 
the Shardlows, called the Place, 
were seized at the Restoration, and 
given by Charles Il. to the Duke of 
Grafton. 

Sir Tuomas Gresnam, born at 
Holt, 1507. Intwood Hall, where Sir 
Thomas entertained the great Earl of 
Warwick, is now the property of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. J.B 

I 

Mr. Urnzan, Oct. 2. 

AS it appears to me that one of 

the most useful objects of your 
interesting and valuable Miscellany, 
is the facility which it offers for the 
preservation of certain parts of Topo- 
graphical History, which are fast 
hastening to decay, beyond the power 
of recovery ; I am anxious to secure 
in your pages the memory of some 
Armorial Bearings, which the depre- 
dations of time and external injury 
have spared, and which my imperfect 
knowledge of Heraldry has enabled 
me to decypher in the Church of 


Raskelf in Easingwold, in the county 
of York. 

In this Church, as Dr. Whitaker 
says of some others, “ the munifi- 
cence of a former age is much, more 
conspicuous thao the attention of the 
present.” Though the effects of time 
and neglect are visible in every part 
of it, yet it bears evident marks of 
pret pains and cost being originally 

stowed upon it. It has two ailes: 
the North appears to have been built 
later than the other, as it is not 
bound in the course of the stone- 
work. Atthe Western end is a large 
wooden tower, built subsequently to 
the rest of the edifice, but now in so 
decayed a state, that though it sup- 
ports three bells, it is considered un- 
safe to ring them altogether. 

From what remains, we may infer 
that most of the windows were for- 
merly “richly dight” with all the 
boast of Heraldry. 

The East window of the Choir ex- 
hibits, in very rich painted glass, the 
Arms of Nevil : 

1. Gules, a saltire Argent. Nevil. 

2. Gules, 3 escallops Argent. Lord 
Dacre, who married a daughter of 
the Earl of Westmoreland. 

3. Azure, a bend Or, over all a 
file of 5 points. Scrope of Masham. 

4. Barré, Azure and Argent, with 
a sort of Argent garland upon the 
bars. To this I can assigo no name. 

5. A cross engrailed Or. The field 
appears to be Argent; but this, I 
suppose, according to the rules of 
blazon, cannot be the case. 

6. South window of the Choir I 
take to be Ferrers, 7 mascles adjunct, 
Gulesand Or. Joan, the 2d wife of 
Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmore- 
land, the daughter of John of Gaunt, 
was the widow of Sir Wm. Ferrers, of 
Oversley. 

In the East window of the aide 
Chancel are, 

1. Gules, a saltire Argent, over all 
a file of 3 points. 

8. Azure, a bend Or. 
Bolton. 

9. Or, a lion rampant, Azure. 
Percy. lo the 9th of John, Henry 
de Nevill, as appears by Dugdale’s 
Baronage, had livery of three Knights’ 
Fees in Raskelf and Sutton of the 
inheritance of Emma his mother. In 
the 5th of Richard II. John de Nevil, 
who married the daughter of Henry 
Percy, cognomine Hotspur, — 
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a Licence to castellate his house at 
Sheriff Hutton io this neighbourhood, 
to which, in a few years afterwards, 
his son Ralph, the first Ear] of West- 
moreland, succeeded. In the 9th of 
Richard II. he had leave to enclose 
his woods at Raskelf, adjoining the 
forest of Galtres, and Was in the same 
year constituted Warden of the King’s 
Forests beyond Trent. To him pro- 
bably the Church at Raskelf owes its 
origin, as the Armorial Bearings re- 
maining in the windows seem to be 
those of his immediate alliances. 
Yours, &c. ScruTaToR. 
A 

Mr. Urpan, Nov. 11. 
4 + assertion in my last letter, 

. (p. 319) that the phraseology 
hitherto employed by writers and 
reasoners on the subject of Bullion, 
Money, &c. rendered them contra- 
dictory and unintelligible, will be 
supported by the following proofs, 
found in the most eminent writers, 
successively, from an early to a late 
period. 

The Council of Trade to King 
Charles II. thus expressed themselves 
in the year 1660. 

«‘ The present course of trade and traf- 
fic throughout the world, hath enforced at 
last money (which in former times was only 
used as the measure to value all commo- 
dities by) to become now itself a commodity 
subject to rising and falling in price and 
value as any other merchandize.” 

The Council admit that in former 
times, money was only used as a mea- 
sure, and that it is only by enforcing 
it to be a commodity, that it becomes 
subject to rising and falling. 

Mr. Lowndes in his Report to the 
Lords Commissioners of bis Majesty’s 
Treasury in the reign of King Wil. 
liam III. has these words. 

“It seems necessary for me to assert 
and prove an hypothesis, which is this, 
namely, that making the pieces less, or or- 
daining the respective pieces of the present 
weight to be current at a higher rate, 
may equally raise the value of the silver 
in our cvin.”, 

It is impossible for Mr. Lowndes 
to mean, that making the pieces less, 
could raise their value: he must cer- 
tainly have put value instead of price. 

In another place Mr. Lowndes says, 

“The value of the silver in the coin 
ought to be raised to the foot of six shil- 
lings and three pence in every crown, be- 
cause the price of standard silver in bul- 
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lion is risen to six shillings and five pence 
an ounce.” 

Mr. Lowndes again mistakes value 
for price: he dves not propose to 
alter the weight, and therefore can- 
not alter the value; he says the bul- 
lion has risen in price, and he pro- 
poses to raise the price (for he can- 
not raise the value unless he increases 
the weight) of a crown piece. 

Mr. Locke, in answer to Mr. Lowndes, 
who had said that silver has a price, 
asserted that “ sterling silver, com- 
pared with sterling silver, being al- 
ways of equal value, quantity for 
quantity, can have no variation in 
price.” 

Yet in another place Mr. Locke 
has said, 

** The cause of the high or low price of 
silver bullion is merely owing to the cur- 
rent coin being more or less near the 
standard.” 

Mr. Locke at first states, that bul- 
lion can have no variation in price, 
but afterwards gives the cause of a 
high or low price. This contradic- 
tion must have arisen from consider- 
ing silver as commodity, though in 
other parts of Mr. Locke's works, sil- 
ver is pot considered as commodity. 

Mr. John Conduitt, who was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and Master of his 
Majesty’s Mint, left a manuscript, 
dated 1730, which was afterwards pub- 
lished. Its style is, in pat ex- 
tremely plain and intelligible ; yet 
even Mr. Conduitt continues the con- 
tradiction that silver is both the mea- 
sure aod thing measured. 

He says, “‘ Necessity and convenience 
will make éhat coin the measure which is 
in greatest plenty: it was for this reason 
that silver, and not gold, was the first 
measure.” 

«* Whenever the silver coin of any coun- 
try is bought at a premium, with the gold 
coin of the same country, there gold is the 
measure, and silver is the merchandize ;. 
and wherever gold is a legal tender, ata 
certain rate, it is as much a measure as 
silver.” 

** Gold in France is as much a measure 
as silver; and, whatever it was formerly, 
is at present as much a measure as silver 
is here, and as legal a tender.” 

* Whilst an ounce of standard silver 
sells as marked here for 5s. 44d. and will 
produce but 5s. 2d. at the mint; it is in 
vain to expect silver should come to the 
mint, or the coin not be melted down and 
exported. This is clear in reason, and is 
confirmed by the fatal experience of many 
years, There may be variety of opinions 
about 
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about the cause, bnt the fact is undeni- 
able.” 


In the first three paragraphs, Mr. 
Conduitt considers both gold and sil- 
ver as measures; in the latter he makes 
even silver, which throughout his 
book he had asserted to be a mea- 
sure, to have become merchandize, 
and to be bought and sold at a price. 

Mr. Harris, a writer often alluded 
to by controversialists on Bullion, 
&c. and who published about 1757, 
says in his work, ‘* Silver is naturally 
cheaper in Mexico than in Spain, and 
in Spain than in the rest of Europe.” 

This is an assertion which I trust 
my last Letter disproved. Silver can- 
not be bought, unless it is with gold, 
and then it isnot cheaper in Mexico 
than in Spain. If commodities are 
taken to Mexico to be sold, Silver is 
the purchaser or price of the com- 
modity, and the commodity may be 
either dear or cheap; but an ounce 
of silver is the same in Mexico as in 
Spain, and in Spain as the rest of 
Europe. 

Mr. Harris has written “ price of 
Bullion” in his Index, and * value 
of Bullion” in his Book, using the 
terms as synonomous., 

Io another place Mr. Harris has 
written, 

** This restriction to quantity only, is 
essential to the nature and very being of 
money, as without which, it would lose its 
place as such, and dwindle into mere com- 
modity.” 

** How could that be called money, the 
value or price of which was fluctuating : 
and at all markets and in all contracts to 
be bargained for like other commodities ?” 


Mr. Harris in one of the foregoing 
paragraphs has again used the words 
value and price as synonomous, and 
although he shews that money is not, 
and ought not to be commodity, yet 
in another place he has written of 
** Bullion as being a commodity.” 

An anonymous writer who publish- 
ed a work in which were observations 
on Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Locke, and Mr. 
Harris, thus expresses himself in one 
part of his book. 

** If the intrinsic value of the coins of 
each nation be the basis or true par of 
exchanges ; then, in case the pound ster- 
ling was reduced in value, for instance, 
five per cent. our exchanges with all fo- 
reign nations would fall to our prejudice, 
in proportion as the pound sterling was 
diminished in intrinsic value.” 

“* Therefore the then nominal pound 


sterling would not purchase so much of 
any foreign commodity as the present 
pound ‘sterling, by so much as the in- 
trinsic value is diminished.” \ 

In the above quotation, the word 
value occurs four times. I beg the 
reader to reflect, whether the word 
weight, would not have been much 
more — in all, but at least 
in the first two instances, the value 
being always according to the weight? 

Dr. Adam Smith’s justly celebrated 
work on the Wealth of Nations, is in 
many parts obscured by the waot-of 
a due distinction between value and 
price. 

The Doctor asserts and proves that 
** Labour is the real measure of the 
exchangeable value of all commodi- 
ties,” but he endeavours to make la- 
bour the measure of price as well as 
of value. If he had explained labour 
to be the measure of value, and gold 
or silver the measure of the price, he 
would have been much more intelli- 
gible throughout. 

The Doctor further says, that, “* Labour 
was the first price, the original purchase- 
movey that was paid for all things. It 
was not by gold and silver, but by labour, 
that all the wealth of the world was origi- 
nally purchased, and its value to those 
who possess it, and who want to exchange 
it for some new production, is precisely 
equal to the quantity of labour which it 
can enable them to purchase or com- 
mand,” 

The Doctor is here evidently al- 
ep to a period antecedent to the 
use of the precious metals as money, 
and consequently antecedent to the 
knowledge of buying and selling :— 
therefore, the onpleyenent of the 
words price, purchase, and money, in 
the above paragraph must be a mis- 
use of terms. A LomBarp. 

(To be continued.) 
I 

The Rev. J. Granam, of Lifford, in- 
forms us, that a friend of bis lately pur- 
chased in Strabane, for a guinea, one of 
the silver medals said to have been struck 
on the celebration of the Massacre of 
Paris on St. Bartholomew’s day in 1672. 
It is in excellent preservation; on one 
side is represented the reigning Pope, 
with the inscription Gaecorivs XIII. Pont. 
Max. an. 1. On the other a wioged angel 
with a crucifix elevated in bis right hand 
and with a sword in his left—stabbing a 
man who with a erowd flies before him 
over heaps of dead bodies. Inscription, 
Uconotorum Srraces. The present pos- 
sessor of this medal is Edward Péntiand, 
Esq. [ospector-General of Excise. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Oct. 23. 
4 oe village of Burley on. the Hill, 
in the huadred of -Oakham, 
co. Rutland, is small, but owes its 
celebrity to the noble magsion of the 
Earl of Winchelsea, which is the pride 
of this little County, and must be ac- 
knowledged amongst the finest seats 
in the kingdom. . ; 
In the reign of our first James it 
was purchased by the Duke of Buck- 
iagham, who made it ove of the finest 
seats in the midland parts of England. 
Herethe Duke entertained King James 
andall his Court. Here it was also that 
Jouson’s Masque of the “ Gyp- 
sies” was first performed before the 


King and his Court. The performers 


were all of the nobility; and the pe- 
dant monarch was so delighted with 
it, as to have it performed several 
times. during the same progress, 
particularly at Belvoir aud at 


sor. : 
Ig the Civil War -the: Parliamenta- 
rians garrisoned this place ; but fear- 
ing am attack, they set fire to the 
h furniture, and left it.. The 
fine stables » and remain to 
thisday. ... ati 
_ After. the Restoration, the Edifice 
aps ruins; till it was purchased 


the last: Duke of Buckingham . 


by Daniel. Earl of Nottingham, who 
re-built the mansion ib its* present 
form. (See Plate I.) | This family 
(afterwards inheriting the older title 
of Winchelsea) have since made it 
their principal residence. 

After re-building the House, the 
Earl of Nottingham enclosed the Park 
with a stone wall of nearly six miles 
roued. It now contains 1085 acres, 
and is covered with very large oaks, 
elms, and beech trees, of great value, 
and beautifully intermixed with all 
kinds of forest trees*. The lawns 
and open grounds are very extensive; 
and though its surface is flat, yet it 
possesses some very rich scenery, with 
a.curious grotto, and other ornamen- 
tal ions. 

The spproach te the House leads 

a thick shrubbery, so as that 
the whole North side bursts upon the 
spectator at ovce. This presents a 
ceatre of fine elevation, 196 feet in 

th, with an extensive colonade on 
side joining it to the offices. A 
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long range of superb iron-railing se- 
parates the court from the road, and 
theourist enters between twa hand- 
some lodges, after which be has to 
traverse a walk of 270 yards, to the 
grand entrance, which is in the North 
it is difficult to imagine any 
thing ‘more superb than this grand 
coup dail with the mansion in front, 
the circular colonade, supported by 
light airy pillars, on the sides, and the 
offices on each wing, all built of a fine 
light grey stone, brought at an im- 
mense expense from the quarries at 
Keiton, and at Clipsham, and form- 
ing a court supposed to be the largest 
in the kingdom. Its style of archi- 
tecture is of the Doric order, but not 
overloaded with ornaments. The 


- East and West fronts are even plain, 


and are each 96 feet in extent; andthe 
South front is a counter-part of the 
Northern face. On the Southern front 
is the superb terrace, 300 yards in 
length, aod 12 broad, from whence 
the view over the gardens, ornament- 
ed grounds, and adjacent country, is 
beautiful in the extreme. 

This elegant mansion owes much 
of its modero splendour to the pre- 
sent Earl; for it had been in some 
gerte almost in a state of dilapidation 

uring his long minority ; but it is 
now, throughout, in complete re- 
paie and preservation. 

The whole of this superb mansion 
is most elegantly furnished ; the bed- 
chambers are numerous; and even 
the apartments designed for shew 
and state are still not too magnificent 
to be comfortable. 

The State apartments, with the pic- 
tures cootained in each, are minutely 
described in “The Beauties of Eng- . 
land and Wales.” The Gardens and 
Grounds are seen to great advantage 
from the South frout, and Eastern 
wing of the house; the West end is 
occupied by the Church and its sur- 
rounding cemetery ; and the views 
from the terrace, and of the house 
from different parts of the garden, 
are very striking. The gardens have 
enough of the antient regularity of 
alleys, lawns, and parterres, to serve 
as a specimen ef that style, and they 
have at the same time enough of the 
modern taste, to shew that Art has 
been but the hand-maid of Nature. 
But the most interesting prospect 
about the house is from the roof, 

which 
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which looks down upon the grounds ing, embosomed in trees; and the 
aod park, as in a map; and from whole vicinity very appropriately 
whence, indeed, the visitor may see joins its neatness with the magnifi- 
the whole of this diminutive county. cence of the lordly mansion. 

The Church is a plain neat build- Yours, &c. B.N. 


—_— 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
OXFORDSHIRE. (Continued from p. 301.) 


Cou.teces AND HALLS conTINUED. 


DMUND HALL, so called from St. Edmund, Abp. of Canterbury, or 

from its original owner of that name, an inhabitant of Oxford, was a 
seminary in 1317; and after the dissolution of religious houses, was refound- 
ed by the members of Queen’s College in the 16th century.—Of this Hall, 
Prelates, Carleton of Chichester; and Kennet of Peterborough. Indepen- 
dent Judge, David Jenkins. Physicians, Bate, and Sir Richard Blackmore. 
Satirist, Oldham. Mathematician, Dr. John Newton. Nonjuror, Kettlewell. 
Scriptural scholars, Mill and Gragg. Antiquaries, Wanley and Hearne. 

New-Inn Hacu was originally called Trilleck’s Inn, from its owner John 
Trilleck, Bp. of Hereford in 1349, but was purchased by William of Wyke- 
ham, Bp. of Winchester, and bestowed by him upon New College, whence its 
present name.—Of this Hall, Lawyers, Sir Witt1am Buacksrong, and Sir 
- Robert Chambers. Divine, Scott. Antiquary, Twyne. 

Sr. Avean’s Hatt, 80 called from Robert of St. Alban’s, a burgess of Ox- 
ford in King John’s reign. —Of this Hall, Prelates, Marsh of Armagh; 
Lamplugh of York; and Yoorer of Gloucester. Ambassador, amg 
Higgons. Speaker of the Long Parliament, Lenthal. Drumatist, Massincen. 

Sr. Mary's Havu was given by Henry Kelpe, a burgess of Oxford in the 
reign of Henry III. as a parsonage house to the rectors of St. Mary, whence 
itsname. It was made an academical hall in 1325.—Of this Hall, Lawyers, 
Lord Chancellors, Sin Tuomas More and Sir Christopher Hatton. Roman 
Catholic, Cardinal Allen. Poet, Sandys. Mathematician, Hariot. Political 
writers, Marchmont Needham, and its Tory principal Dr. William King, 
whose heart was deposited in its chapel, 1763. 

Sr. Many Maaparen Hatt was founded in 1480, by William of Wayn- 
fleet, Bp. of Winchester, close to his college of Magdalen, whence its name. 
On January 9, 1820, the Northern range of buildings was destroyed by fire, 
and on May 8, the foundation-stone of a new building, intended for the fu- 
‘tore residence of the scholars of this Hall, was laid on the site of the dissolved 
College of Hertford, which obtained its name from an inn possessed by one 
Elias de Hertford, who let it out to clerks about 1281, when it was called 
Hertford, or corruptly Hert, or Hart-hall. It was established as a collegiate 
hall in 1314, by Walter de Stapledon, Bp. of Exeter, and was converted into 
a college in 1739 by its Principal, Dr. Richard Newton.—Of Hert-hall, Pre- 
late, Kenn, of Bath and Wells, one of the Seven Bishops. Statesman, Sacx- 
vitue, first Earl of Dorset. Zawyer,Seupen. Parliamentarian General, 
Sir William Waller. Satirist, Dra. Donne. Hebrician, Nicholas Fuller. 
Chronicler, Sir Richard Baker. Of Hertford College, Prelate, Newcome of 
Armagh. Statesman, Cuanies James Fox. Hebrician, Blayney. Saxonist, 
Lyz.—Of Magdalen Hall, Prelutes, Stokesby of London, Longford of Lin- 
coln, and Wilkins of Chester. Lawyer, Chief Justice, Sin MattHew Hae. 
Historian, Hype Lorp Cxrarnenpon. Civilian, Sir Julius Cesar. Repub- 
lican, Sir Henry Vane. Orientalist, Pococxe. Physicians, SYDENHAM, 
Charleton, and Tyson. Poets, Warner and Daniel. Historian of this county 
and Staffordshire, Dr. Plott. Traveller, Sir George Wheler. Biographer, 
Phillips. Nonjuring Antiquary, Hickes. Presbyterians, Godwyn and Gale. 
Baptist, Tombes. Unitarian, Bipbir. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers, Bure, Charwell, Evenlode, Glyme, Isis, Ray, Thame, Taames, 
Windrush. 


Inland 
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Inland Navigation, Oxford; Thames and Isis, canals. Thathes river. 

Lake Ewelm, King’s Pond, , 

Eminences and Views. Chiltern hills, Arncotts-wood, Beckley, Blackthorn, 
Britwell, Caversham, Chariton, Crouch, Gravenhill-wood, Headington, be- 
tween Islip and Beckley, Shiplake, Shotover, Stoken-Church, and Watling- 
ton hills. Rollrich stones. High Lodge in Blenheim Park. Io Nettlebed 
ys is said by some to be the highest ground in England. Watlington 

ill is the subject of a Poem by Miss Mitford. 

Natural Curiosities. Otmoor Common, about 4000 acres. Whichwood forest 
6720 acres. Shotover forest, now open land. Petrified marine exuvie at 
Beckley. Medicinal waters in Ambrosden Park, at Caversham, Ewelm, 
and Spring-well. 

Public Edifices. At Oxford, Tue Scuoots, originally built by Thomas Hoke- 
norton, Abbot of Oseney, about 1405: first stone of the present building 
laid March 30, 1613; Holt of York, architect; front 175 feet long. 
Pvustic (or Bodleian) Lisrary, originally founded by Humphrey, the 
good Duke of Gloucester in 1480; restored by Sir Thomas Bodley, 1595. 
First stone of the present building laid, July 26, 1664. It contains an in- 
estimable collection. Turatre founded by Gilbert Sheldon, Abp. of Can- 
terbury, first stone laid July 26, 1664; cost 12,470. bis. lid.; architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren. Asumoxtean Museum, founded by Elias Ashmole, 
historian of the Garter, in 1677, and the building completed in 1652. Ar- 
chitect, Sir Christopher Wren; front, 60 feet. Cranenpon Paintina 
House erected in 1711, from the profits of the sale of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion,” given to the University by his 
son: architect, Sir John Vanburgh: front 115 feet. Ravcurrre Liprary 
founded in 1797, from a bequest of 40,000/. by Dr. John Radcliffe ; opened 
April 13, 1749; Architect, Gibbs; basement diameter, 100 feet; statue of 
the founder by Rysbrach. Inrinmary built by Dr. Radcliffe’s trustees, 
begun.1759, opened 1770. Osservarory built by Dr. Radcliffe’s trustees, 
cost nearly 30,000/.; Architect, Wyatt. Puysic Garpen, about 5 acres, 
founded by Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, in 1622. The gateway design- 
ed by Inigo Jones. Macpaven Baines, over the Cherwell, built 1779; 
cost 8000/. ; length 526 feet. Axx Saints Cnurcn built about 1700, from 
a design by Dean Aldrich. Town Haut completed in 1752, by Thomas 
Rowney, esq. M.P. for the city Music room, from design of Dr. Camplin, 
opened in 1748. General Market, 374 feet by 112, opened in 1774. House 
of lodustry. Gaol. Bridewell. — Chipping Norton School, founded by 
Henry Cornish in 1640.—Dorchester Bridge 432 yards long, opened July 
1815.—Ensham bridges.—Henley-upon- Thames bridge, 5 arches; finished 
in 1786; Architect, Heyward ; on each pace of the central arch are masks 
of the Thame and Isis, sculptured by the Hon. Mrs. Damer. Town Hall 
completed in 1796.—Radcot Bridge, 3 arches.—Thame School.—Watling- 
ton Market-house, erected by Thomas Stonor, Esq. in 1664.—Witney blan- 
ket-hall; Town Hall; School founded by Henry Box in 1660; Market- 
cross.— Woodstock Town Hall; Market-place; and Alms-houses, 

Seats. SuHinpurn Castte, Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Lieutenant of the 
County. 








Adderbary, J. Barber, Esq. Britwell Prior, Thomas Weld, Esq. 

- J. E. Field, Esq. Broadwell Grove House, W. Hervey, Esq. 
Adwell, Mrs. Jones, Broughton Castle, Lord Say and Sele. 
Aston Rowant, John Caillaud, Esq. Broughton Hall, George Caswell, Esq. 
Badgmoor, Joseph Grote, Esq. Burford Priory, John Lenthel, Esq. 
Baldon, Sir John Willoughby, Bart, Cane-wood, W. Vanderstegin, Esq. 
Bampton-house, Whittaker, Esq. Chastleton, John Jones, Esq. 
Bell-hatch, John Hanscomb, Esq. Chiselhampton, Robert Peers, Esq. 
Bensington, Mrs, Harrington. Goombe Lodge, Samuel Gardener, Esq. 
Bicester, John Coker, Esq. Cornwell, Francis Penystone, Esq. 
Bianprorp Parx, Duke of Marlborough. Croperdy, Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart. 
Bienueim, Duke of Marlborough. Crowsley Park, J. A. Wright, Esq, 
Bletchingdon, Arthur Annesiey, Esq. Cuddesdon Palace, Bp. of Oxford. 
Bolney-court, —— Hodges, Esq. Culbam, John Philips, Esq. — 
Brightwell, W. L. Stone, esq. : Dircutey Park, Viscount Dillon, 


Eosbam 
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Ensham Hall, Colonel T. Parker. 

Filkins Hall, Edward Colston, Esq. 

Glympton, Lloyd Wheate, Esq. 

Gould’s Heath, George Davis, Esq. 

Great Chesterton, J. Harley, Esq. 

Grey’s Court, Lady Stapleton. 

Grove Cottage, Richard Davies, Esq. 

Hardwick, P. L. Powis, Esq. 

Harpsden Court, Thomas Hail, Esq. 

Haseley, House, Blackall, Esq. 

Headington, T. H. Whorwood, Esq. 

Hensington House, James Blackstone, Esq. 

Heyrtuorp, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Holton Park, Edmund Bi:coe, Esq. 

Ipsdeu, Jobn Read, Esq. 

Joyce Grove, Thomas Toovey, Esq. 

Kiddington, C. M. Browne, Esq. 

Kingston Blount, Richard Clerke, Esq. 

Kirklington Park, Sir H. W. Dashwood, 
Bart. 

Liflingston Lovell, —— Darell, Esq. 

Little Hasely Court, Hon. Andrew Foley. 

Mapledurham, Michael Blount, Esq. 

Middleton Stoney, Ear! of Jersey. 

Milton Tetsworth, Rt. Hon. Rich. Ryder. 

Mongevwell, Bp. of Durham. 

Nethercolt, Edward Jodrell, Esq. 

Newington, George White, Esq. 

North Aston, C. O. Bowles, Esq. 

Nunenam Courtenay, Earl of Harcourt. 


Peerage. 
Barony to Carleton. 
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Burford Earldom to Beauclerk, Duke of St. Alban’s. 
Henley Irish Barony to Eden. Nuncham Gourtenay 
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Over Norton, ——- Dawkins, Esq. 
Rousham, Sir C. C. Dormer, Bart. 
Rycot Park, Earl of Abingdon, 
Shelswell, —— Harrison, Esq. 
Shiplake Hill, Lord Mark Kerr. 
Shipton, Sir John Chandos Reade, Bart, 
Shotover House, George Schutz, Esq. 
South Leigh, Colonel Sibthorp. . 
Stonor, Thomas Stonor, Esq. 

Stratton Audley, Sir E. P. Lloyd, Bart. 
Studiey, Sir Alexander Croke, Kat. 
Swifv’s house, Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart. 
Swinbrooke, Lord Redesdale, 

Tackley, Lady W. S. Gardiner. 

Tew Park, G. F. Suatton, Esq. 

Thame Park, Miss Wykham. 
Tusmore, Sir Henry Peyton, Bart. 
Walliscote, Sir John Simcot, Bart. 
Water Eaton, John Sawyer, Esq. 
Water Perry, Henry Curzon, Esq. 
Waterstock, H. W. Asburst, Esq. 
Watlington Park, J. H. Tilson, Esy. 
Wheatfield, Lord Charles Spencer. 
Woodcote, H. C. Cotion, Esq. 

Wood Eaton, John Wayland, Esq. 
Woodstock, Pryse Pryse, Esq. 
Woodstock Rectory, Dr. Mavor. 
Wootton, Rev. Dr. Barkley. 
Wormsley, John Fane, Esq. 

Wroxton Priory, Ear! of Guildford. 


Dorchester 


Viscounty to Harcourt, Earl Harcourt, who is also Baron Harcourt of 


Stanton-Harcourt. Oxford (city) Earldom to Harley. 


Woodstock Vis- 


county to Bentinck, Duke of Portland.—Of Ewelme, Parker Viscounty to 
Parker, Earl of Macclesfield. Of Rycote, Norreys Barony to Bertie, Earl 


of Abingdon. 


Members to Parliament for the County 2, the University 2, the City 2, 


Banbury 1, Woodstock 2, total 9. 


Produce. Corn, oxen, butter, cheese, calves, artificial grasses, particularly 
sainfoin; timber, particularly beech; ochre, lime-stone, free-stone, rag- 


stone. 
Manufactures. 


Witney blankets; Woodstock gloves and steel; Banbury 


and Bloxham coarse velvet; Thame lace; Henley malt; Banbury cakes; 
Oxford sausages; Dorchester and Deddington ale. 








POPULATION. 


Hundreds 14. Whole Parishes, 214 and 10 parts of parishes. Market towns 
12. Houses 23,201. 

Inhabitants. Males 59,132; females 60,059 ; total, 119,191. 

Families employed in agriculture, 13,646; in trade 7,655; in neither 3,705; 

* total 25,006. 

Baptisms. Males 1804; females 1153.—Murriages, 865.—Burials. Males 
1137; females 1210, 


Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 


Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 


Oxford, capital, city ........2034 12931 Bicester ....scccccsrccseceess 000428 2146 
Henley-upon-Thanies ......,.537 3117 Chipping Norton............. 382 1975 
POROET, tocentrciecserccccscerseetS. -BBGD —Wnaddatedh cccccoccecccccocsscan O81 1419 
Witeey, vicrcereccrccsacreeseseeesd43 272ZZ_—_Ensham ....00000 sessesesceresees BI 1418 
TAME’)... 0eerececeessereneseeneF09 2328 Burford . .....ccccccsssevceseeees 94d 1342 


Neithrop 
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Houses, Inhab, 






Neithrop in Banbury parish 287 1332 
Deddington seeeeennes oeeeteree -256 1296 
Bampton and Weald .........255 1232 
Watlington ...coreasseerseeeeeee2St 1150 


Houses, Inhab. , 


Total: Places 17; Houses, 7,472; Inhabitants 40,579. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Urnsan, Norwich, Sept. 26. 


HE Cloisters of Norwich Cathe- 
dral are, I believe, justly ad- 
mired as the largest, if not the most 
finished specimen of that sort of 
building in the Kingdom. Beautiful, 
however, and extensive as they are, 
they are somewhat deformed by the 
chimneys of the various dwelling- 
houses which surround them; and to 
those who are admirers of the archi- 
tectural remains of our pious fore- 
fathers, it has long been a subject of 
regret that these unsightly append- 
ages have been suffered to remain. 
But not only have the Dean and 
Chapter of our Cathedral neglected 
to remove them, but have now per- 
mitted one of their own body to erect 
upon the Cloisters an ugly red brick 
building. Surely, Mr. Urban, these 
public bodies ought to have some lit- 
tle regard to propriety, to taste, and 
to decorum. 

The Cathedrals of our Kingdom 
are splendid monuments of the skill, 
the industry, and the piety of our 
ancestors. They ought to be pre- 
served with the utmost care from 
the hands.of such as would despoil 
them of their beauties; and those 
into whose keeping they are com- 
mitted, should Be emulous of pre- 
serving them entire and unimpaired, 
rather than anxious to make such 
venerable relics subservient to their 
own convenience. 

Cxrgricus Norviciensis. 
— 

Mr. Unpay, Oct. 24, 

[* a paper of mine on the Indices 

Prohibitorii et Expurgatorii of 
the Romish Church, which you in- 
serted in your Number for August 
last, p. 119, I am aoxious to rec- 
tify a mis-statement respecting one of 
those Indices, the Roman one of Bra- 
sichellen, printed at Rome, 1607. It 
is there represented, as was the opi- 
nion of the Writer, that no re-im- 
pression of the Work had taken place 
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since the appeal of Francus. 1 had 


not then seen the Bibliotheca Hist. 
Lit. Selecta of Struvius, from which 
1 have now obtained the information, 
which the Author derived from Zo- 
belius, in a work on the Indices, (see 
pp- 1651-2,) that in the year 1728, 
Ge. Serpilius, a priest at Ratisbon, 
reprinted the Index in question, in so 
close imitation of the original, not 
only in the body of the work, but in 
the title-page, as to admit, which was 
the intention, of its being imposed 
upon the public as the genuine edi- 
tion of 1607. Having both the edi- 
tions, I have compared them; and 
although the latter is nearly a fac- 
simile of the former, there are diffe- 
rences which may soon be discovered. 
The size of the pages of letter-press 
is manifestly larger in the latter. 
Another edition was printed in 1745 
by Hesselius, which induced the heirs 
of Serpilius to bring forward the re- 
maining copies of his edition, with a 
new title-page, representing the work 
as the second edition. And yet, with 
all this multiplication of editions, 
such has been the zeal either to pos- 
sess, or destroy them, that a copy of 
any of them is rarely to be icon 
Yours, &c. Carnovicus. 
i 


MIScELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 

A® BEER had been proclaimed 

Khalif, in the portico or pi- 
azza of the Saédites, on Monday the 
twelfth day of the former Rabé, about 
noon, in the 11th year of the Hejra; 
aod died Monday the 8th of the latter 
Jomada. A short time before he ex- 
pired, he ordered his secretary, Oth- 
man Ebn Affan to draw up his last 
will and testament, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy. 

“Tn the name of the most merciful 
God. This is the testament of Abd’allah 
Ebn Abu Kohafa, when he was in the last 
hour of this world, and the first im ‘the 
next; an hour in which the infidel shall 
believe, the wicked perso be assuréd of 

the 
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the reality of those things that he de- 
nied, and the liar speak the truth. 1 ap- 
point Omar Ebn Al Khattib my succes- 
sor; therefore hearken to him, and obey 
him. If he acts right he will answer the 
opinion I have always entertained of him ; 
if otherwise, he must be accountable for 
his own conduct. My intention is good, 
but I cannot foresee future events. How- 
ever, those who do ill shall hereafter be 
made fully sensible of the consequences 
of their behaviour. Fare ye well, and 
may ye always be attended by the di- 
vine mercy and benediction.” 

After he had dictated this will, he 
fainted away; but as soon as he came 
to himself, he asked his secretary 
whose name he had inserted in the 
instrument just written? he replied, 
that of Omar. “ Then,” said the 
Khalif, _ have punctually ob- 
served my directions, though had you 
inserted your own, I should not have 
had an unworthy successor.” 

Anim, the son of 41 Raschid, when 
besieged by his brother, in Bagdat, 
refused to quit his game at chess, al- 
though his men were driven from the 
breach, and loudly demanded bis pre- 
sence to reanimate them. ‘ Stop,” 
said he, “let me not lose the glori- 
ous opportunity of a check-mate !” 
*““Good sense, and good fortune,” 
said the irritated Messenger, “ are 
inseparable companions,” and left 
Anim to his evil destiny. He was 
conducted to an immediate death by 
order of the Conqueror. 





It is remembered that Augustus 
Cesar established a law, which was 
called, after his daughter, Lex Julia, 
concerning adulterers, after what pro- 
cess persons so offending should be 
punished, being convicted and found 
_- It happened that a young 
Gentleman of Rome being accused 
of the same crime with the Empe- 
ror’s daughter Julia, Augustus grew 
into such a fury, that not able to con- 
tain himself, he fell upon the Gentle- 
man, and gave him many violent buf- 
fets, till the supposed offender cried 
out, O Emperor, where is your jus- 
tice? you have made a law concern- 
ing these matters, why am I not then 
judged by that? at which words it so 
repented him of his rashness, that all 
that day and night he forbore to taste 
any food. 

At a certain sword-playing, or such 
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like pastime, solemuized in the great 


‘Roman Theatre, Livia the mother, 


and Julia the daughter, had turned 
the eyes of the multitude upon them 
both, and that by reason of tlie dif- 
ference of their habits and their at- 
tendants. Livia, being matron-like 
attired, was accompanied by aged 
Senators, and Ladies of approved mo- 
desty and gravity ; Julia, on the con- 
trary, loosely and wantonly habited, 
had in her train none but butterfly- 
pages, wild fashion-mongers, and fan- 
tastic gallants; which being observed 
by Augustus, he the next day ad- 
monished her by letters, to observe 
what difference there was in the ap- 
earance of two such high and no- 
le persons: which having read, she 
returned him only this short answer, 
* Well, and these people about me 
shall be old likewise when L am.” 

Julia, to a noble Senator of stayed 
gravity, giving her counsel to grace 
herself after her father’s grave and 
sober behaviour, replied, “‘ Though 
my father doth not remember that 
he is an Emperor, yet 1 cannot forget 
that J am an Emperor’s daughter.” 

Julia one day coming-to visit and 
do her duty to her father, she per- 
ceived his eyes to be much offended 
with the gaudiness of her attire, as sa- 
vouring of immodesty ; the next day 
taking occasion to revisit -him, she 
changed her habit into a comely and 
matronly garb, and thus came to em- 
brace her father. Caesar, who had 
the day before suppressed his grief, 
was not now able to contain his 
joy, but broke out into these terms, 
O how much more decent and seemly 
are these ornaments for the daughter 
of Augustus! To whom she replied, 
this day | apparalled myself to please 
the eyes of a father, but my yester- 
day’s habit was to content the eyes 
of a husband. 

Augustus much grieved at her li- 
centiousness, and seeing it subject to 
no reformation, banished her the 
Conrt, and with her, her daughter 
Julia, his grand-child, who took 
something too much after her mo- 
ther; and after that Agrippa, whom 
he once adopted his heir, but afier, 
for his intemperance, brutish, and 
luxurious riots, cast out of his fa- 
vour. Whenever mention was made 
of apy of these three, he would re- 
cite a verse out of Homer: 


“ What ’s 
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“ What’s now my sorrow, would have 
: been my pride, 
If 1 (as some) might issueless have died.” 

He used not to call any of those 
three by avy other names than ulcers 
or rotten impostkumes, cankers, and 
such like; for he used much more 
patiently to take the deaths of his 
friends than these dishonours. 

He provided by his will, that when- 
ever either Julia, or Julia his grand- 
child expired, their bodies should not 
rest beneath his monument. 





In a translation of Hippocrates, is 
the following piece of grave advice, 
which, notwithstanding the great 
name of the counsellor, will hardly 
have many followers. 

In a fracture of the thigh “ the ex- 
tension ought to be particularly great, 
the muscles being so strong that, not- 
withstanding the effect of the baud- 
ages, their contraction is apt toshorten 
the limb. This is a deformity so de- 
plorable, that when there is reason to 
apprehend it, I would advise the pa- 
tient to suffer the other thigh to be 
broken also, in order to have them 
both of one length.” Ignatius Loy- 
ola, who, to preserve the shape of his 
boot, had a considerable part of his 
leg bone sawed off, would have been 
a docile patient of the sage Hippo- 
crates. 





An old Indian Chief, who was in 
the fatal expedition with the British 
army under General Braddock, when 
he besieged Ticonderaga, and formed 
part of the detachment which Gene- 
ral Washington saved, dined with the 
American Fabius, at Mount Vernon, 
in Virginia; after the repast, the sa- 
vage hero indicated signs of disap- 
pointment, if not disgust. When the 
venerable General enquired, by the 
interpreter, the cause of his chagrin, 
the savage stood erect, and told his 
illustrious host, that some years ago, 
when he was in the Indian castle, he, 
the savage, had offered him the em- 
braces of his Squaw; and he was 
wonderfully surprized that the Ge- 
neral had not returned this instance 
of civility, by a similar offer of Mrs. 
Washington. The General excused 
himself, by averring that it was not 
the custom of his country. As Mrs. 
W. who was present, understood the 
tenor of the demand, she became 
much agitated with terror, which the 
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Indian atc he told -her with 
manly dignity, that she had nothing 
to fear; as if the Geueral had com- 
plied, he should only have walked 
up to her to signify his right to this 
sort of hospitable courtesy, and then 
bowing have resigned her to her 
white chief. 





King James I. being displeased that 
the City of London could not lend 
him a sum of money, told the Mayor 
and Aldermen that he would remove 
his Court, with all the Records of 
the Tower, and the Courts at West- 
minster-hall, to another place, with 
some other expressions to the like 
ange The Lord Mayor calml 

eard him out, and then answered, 
*“* Your Majesty hath power to do 
what you please, and your City of 
London will obey accordingly; but 
she humbly desires, that when your’ 
Majesty shal remove your Courts, 
you will be pleased to leave the 
Thames behind you.” 





Whilst Queen Anne was dressing, 
prayers used to be read in the out- 
ward room, where hung a naked Ve- 
nus. One of the Ladies in waiting 
was ordered by the Queen to bid Dr. 
Madox, Bishop of Worcester, begin 
the service. He archly said, “‘a very 
pretty altar piece is there, Madam.” 

The Queen one day changing her 
clothes, directed the Bishop to read 
the service in an adjoining room. 
The Prelate was silent. The Queen 
sent to know the reason. The Bishop 
replied, “‘ He would not read the word 
of God, or rather whistle it, through 
a key-hole.” W.R 


TT 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 2. 


HE recent transactions in the 
Principality are of a nature to 
gratify all who are interested in the 
preservation of antient documents, 
the cherishing of antient literature, 
and the fostering of native genius. 
Several of the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Gentry, connected with Wales, have, 
in a very spirited manner, stepped 
forward, to promote the designs of 
the Cambrian Society, formed in the 
first instance at Caermarthen in South 
Wales, under the patronage of the 
Bishop of St. David’s and Lord Dyne- 
vor, and now in North Wales, under 
the patronage of Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams, 
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liams, his brother Chas. W. Wynn, 
esq. and other Gentlemen. 

A Society has also been formed, 
under the name of “ The Cymmro- 
dorion or Metropolitan Cambrian In- 
stitution,” to which his Majesty has 
condescended to extend his Royal 
Patronage. Though these Societies 
are as yet in an infant state, a pleas. 
ing spirit of emulation has already 
taken place among the Bards and 
Musicians, as well asamong Gentlemen 
devoted to the subjects of Historical 
and Philological Research. 

The first General Meeting of the 
Cambrian Society was held at Caer- 
marthen on the 5th and 6th of July, 
and during the absence of Lord Dy- 
nevor, the President, Bishop Burgess 
filled the Chair with an ability and 
zeal well comporting with the active 
part his Lordship had taken in a 
cause which he had so warmly es- 
poused. The Rev. Walter Davies, 
Rector of Manafon, Montgomery- 
shire, was, out of regard to his ta- 
lents, as well as his successful com- 
petition at the Meeting, honoured 
with the Bardic Chair, in which he 
was placed by Mr. Edward Williams, 
the Senior Bard. The Secretary was 
the Rev. David Rowland, Curate of 
Caermarthen, whose decease, as well 
as that of the Rev. Eliezer Williams, 
the following winter, the friends of 
the Society have cause to deplore. 
Besides the Prize Poems, on the 
Death of the Queen, by Mr. Wil- 
liams, a Carnarvonshire Bard, and 
on the Death of General Sir Thos, 
Picton, by the Rev, Walter Davies ; 
there were two Prose Essays in Eng- 
lish. 1. On the Laws of Welsh Me- 
tre, by the Rev. Walter Davies. 2. 
On the Language and Learning of 
Britain during the Roman Period, by 
the Rev. John Jones of Lanvair, near 
Bangor. Mr. Blaney of Montgome- 
ryshire was the Prize Harper, and, 
as such, entitled to the Silver Harp. 

The first Bardic Sessions, or Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Cymmrodorion 
Society for Powys, (comprizing the 
Counties of Montgomery, Denbigh, 
and Flint) was held at Wrexham, on 
the 13th and 14th of September, (see 

. 270) upon which occasion Sir Wat- 

in Williams Wyno presided in a very 
able and spirited manuer. 

The Premium for the best Ode (in 
the Welsh Language) on “The Death 
of King George the Third,” was 


awarded to Mr. Robert Davies of 
Nantglyn, near Denbigh, who was 
placed in the Bardic Chair. The 
competitors for this, as well as the 
other Poetic Prizes, were numerous, 
and some of these rwal compositions 
had considerable merit. There were 
two Prose Essays in English, for the 
first of which there was no competi- 
tion, for the second, there were four 
Papers transmitted to the Secretary, 
the Rev. D. Richards of Lansilin, 
near Oswestry. The Premiums were 
adjudged as follows: 

1. ** On the Notices of Britain, under 
whatever name, in Antient Authors, con- 
taining Extracts from the Originals, with 
Translations and Comments.” To the 
Rev, W. J. Rees, A. M. Rector of Cascob, 
Radnorshire, and Prebendary of Brecon, 

2. “Oa the History and Character of 
the real Arthur King of the Britons, and 
the fabulous Character of that name, 
whether of Romance or of Mythology.” 
To Mr. John Hughes of Brecon, Author 
of the Ho:e Britannice, or Studies in 
Antient British History (in two volumes 
octavo.) 

There were ten competitors for 
the honour of the Silver Harp, which, 
after a spirited contest, was awarded 
by the King’s Bard to R. Roberts, 
a blind man from Caernarvon. The 
Meeting was then addressed in Poetic 
strains by the Rev. Walter Davies; 
and Charles W. Wyan, esq. bein 
loudly called for, that Gentleman ~ 4 
dressed the Meeting in an energetic 
manner relative to the objects of the 
Institution. Thus closed the Bardic 
Session at Wrexham. CAmBRENsIS. 

rt 
Queen-sq. Blooms- 
Mr. Unsas, bury, Oct. 10. 
HE following is an account of 
T the Expences of his late Ma- 
jesty’s State Coach, made in the year 
1762. 





To the Coach-maker......... 1,673 15 0 
ee ee 2,500 0 0 
Gider cccveccoccccsececcteccoqceces 933 14 0 
PghRORl enessncececsancncsendsonsnes 315 0 0 
Lacemand cocececccees Cecceccccecess 73710 7 
CROP cro cccccececcccencqnsseosnces 665 4 6 
Harness-maker .....ccesssesseeee 385 15 0 
MEPCO eee cccccccccescessecseesceees 262 5 104 
Witt Gn eRer ce. cocccccscceccnconesaces 99 6 6 
Fe inePaccccncecccccenpasccesancesoos $i 3 4 
BBA Pescccccccccec: cogcavedececcesces 10 16 6 
Wollen-draper .....ccseeceeseceesees 43 6 
Cover- maker o....cccce sccsccceccecs 3.9 6 
Total...... 71,562 3 5% 
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Mr. Unsan, Oct. 2. - 
‘te Abbey of Cerne, in the 
County of Dorset, according 

to William of Malmesbury, Cam- 
den, and others, was founded as 
early as the time of St. Austin, whose 
zeal in the conversion of the Saxons 
to the Christian faith, Jed him into 


these parts, where, it is said, he_per- 
formed several mi 


ever The ear- 

liest period, however, at which we 
have any certain account of a reli- 
gious sciaty exnting here, is inthe 
Pg 870, when Edward, brother of 
t. Edmond, King’ of East Anglia, is 
said to have in it. Through 
veneration for the memory of that 
monarch, Ailmer Earl of Cornwall 
and Devon rebuilt and endowed the 
Abbey’ of Cerne ‘for ‘Benedictine 
Monks about 987. Among the dis- 
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mounted by a bird (as in front under the 
upper window), a lover’s kuot, &c. The 
wet now soaks through the arch, and has 
destroyed most of the ornaments, and a 
great part of the rich fan-work tracery 
with which it was overspread, and in a 
very short time will throw down all that 
remains of that once elegant building. 
To the honour of those to whose care the 
preservation of this beautiful relick is en- 
trusted, this Gate-house has been more 
injured by the weather, and been aire 
dilapidated in the last three years than 
in the three preceding centuries. Withiv 
the meméry of persoris now living, this 
ruin has been ied as a dwelling- 
house ; and was for a long time used as 
a school, to which it was weil 
adapted. The removal of the lead for 
sale, and the consequent exposure of the 
interior of the building to the weather, 
has been the occasion of its present dila- 
pidated state, which is generally lamented 


tinguished men who have lived io it, by the inhabitants of the town. In the 


was Cardinal Morton, ’ 

Inclosed you. receive a slight 
sketch of the present state of the 
elegant Gate-house of the Abbey (see 
Plate Il.) which; 1 must régret, to 
add, is rapidly going. into decay, asa 
comparison with the view in vol. 111. 
of Hutchins’s Hist. of Dorset, (taken 
by F. Cary about 20 sears ago) will 
evidently shew. This curious struc- 
ture was probably erected about the 
year 1509, under the abbacy of Tho- 
mas Salmon, It seems to have been 
the principal entrance, and consisted 
of a large square embattled Tower, 
of three stories, faced with Hanidon 
stone. The following minute descrip- 
tion of it (written in 1806) was con- 
tributed by the Rev. J. K. Moor to 
the Second Edition of Hutchins’s His- 
tory: ‘ 

** The sides are of brick, intermixed 
with layers of stone. In the ground floor, 
which was the gate or passage, in. the 
spandrils of the inner arch are two es- 
cotcheons with arms, The colours, owing 
to their not having. been exposed ta the 
weather, still remain ; on the right, Sable, 
a cross between four lilies Argent; the 
arms of ‘the abbey: on the left, Argent, 
a lion Gales, in a bordure bezanté Sable, 
supposed for Richard earl of Cornwall, in 
allusion to whom probably the moulding 
round the arch of entrance probably ends 
in two large lions, The groins of the lower 
cieliag were till very lately much enriched 
with foliage and quatrefoils. Upon a shield 
in the ceutre quatrefoil was a text €, in- 
closing a fish and crosier; upon others 
were the arms of the abbey, aa O sur- 

Gent. Mac. November, 1820. 
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West or principal front are two large bow 
windows, reaching from the arch of en- 
trance to the battlements. Under (he 
higher, on eight escotcheons in quatre- 
foils, are these arms and devices, four 
in front, and two on @ach side: 1. Four 
crosslets in cross;+Z. Two bars. 3. A 
rose, 4. A portcullis *, 5. 'A text €, 
inclosing a crosier and fish (probably the 
rebus of the abbot by whom the-building 
was erected). 6. An O synmowuted by a 
bird. 7. A brake, an instrument still in 
common use in this neighbourhood in 
making bread. 8. Defaced. 

* “Under the lower window are eight 
more escotcheons, four in front, and two 
on each side. 1. A dolphin embowed ; 
Fitzjames. . 2. A cross patonce. 3, A 
lion rampant in a bordure bezanié, 4. 
Modern France and England,» 5, Four 
fnsils im fess encivcled with the garter. 
(This shield belongs to Giles lord Daw- 
bery in the reign of Hen:y the Seventh.) 
6. A cross engrailed betweea four. lilies ; 
Cerne abbey. 7. Three bendlets over a 
plain bordure ; impaling a chevron be- 
tween three roses. 8, Three bendlets (as 
before) with a file of three points, im- 
paling a bordure evgrailed.” 

These arms are all engraved in 
Hutchius’s History, vol. 11]. p. 314. 
They belong to families connected 
with the neighbourhood, by whose 
assistance the Gate was probably 
erected. 





* “ This was a badge of the Beaufort 
family, and also of Henry VIII. and 
seems to refer to his other titles to the 
crown being strengthened by his mother’s 
being of that family.” 

Some 
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Some buildings South of the Gate 
appear to have belonged to the Ab- 
bey, and are more antient than the 
former, but have been converted into 
a farm-house and other dwellings. 


Yours, &e. J. M.C. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, Bury, on pdt 


ERMIT me to nolice an error 
into which your Correspondent 
AnriguaRiotus, in your Namber for 
August (p. 104) has fallen, in sup- 
posing as I imagine he does, that 
r. Whitaker, the Author of the 
History of Manchester, and Dr. Whi- 
taker, the well-known living anti- 
quary, are the same person. The 
slightest enquiry will convince An- 
TIQUARIOLUS that the Mr. Whitaker, 
to whom Bishop Bennet refers, is not 
the Reverend and Learned Vicar of 
Whalley and Blackburn, in this coun- 
ty. The Manchester Historian died 
several years ago *. 1 agree most 
fully with your Correspondent in the 
eulogy which he bestows on ‘* the 
noble decisiveness of Dr. Whitaker's 
character.” 

As an Antiquary, | do not: pro- 
fess myself competent to appreciate 
Di. Whitaker's merits; what I ad- 
mire in him most is, the zeal, the 
faithfulness, with which he discharges 
his duty as a Minister of the Gospel. 
Since he was presented by the Abp. 
of Canterbury to the Vicarage of the 
peewee and extensive Parish of 

lackburn, he has resided in that 
town the greater part of the year, 
and takes his full share along with 
the Curate in performing ‘three ser- 
vices every Sunday, ina large Church, 
and to a crowded congregation. In 
Dr. Whitaker’s Church divine service 
is performed and a sermon preached 
on the Sunday night. 1 mention this, 
because I consider that Dr, Whita- 
ker’s approbation of a measure, the 
tendency of which has sometimes been 
questioned, is of very great import- 
ance. And I fee] assured that were 
the worthy Doctor to communicate, 
through the medium of your Maga- 
zine, his deliberate sentiments on this 
subject, and the effects produced, or 


* See Warner’s Tour through Cornwall, 
p. 183, note. See also Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, from which it ap- 
pears that Mr. Whitaker died in the year 
1808, and never took the degree of Doctor. 





likely to be goer in the Town of 
Blackburn, y the Sunday Evening 
Service, such a communication would 
not only be highly interesting to the 
Public at large, but might encourage 
other Clergymen to institute in their 
Churches a similar service. 

For myself, I can honestly say, that 
I derived unmixed delight from the 
performance of Divine Service on 
the Sunday nights at my own Church 
during the winter months last year ; 
and I am convinced that were the 
measure to become general, the wel- 
fare of individuals, and the prosperity 
of the Established Church, would be 
the result. Some apology is perhaps 
due to Dr. W. for the liberty thus 
taken with him by one who is totally 
unknown to him. He will, I trust, 
forgive me. 

Crericus LANcASTRIENSIS. 
TT 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Varenivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Caney, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 304.) 

Mr. Urnpan, 

! SEND you the promised continu- 
ation of my Ancient Anecdotes; 

first, however, requesting permission 
to notice an Erratum in my former 
communication *, where Alexander's 
physician brings in the potion. The 
passage should run thus: “ Philip 
entered with the bowl, containing, 
whether the vital or the deadly 
draught.” Yours, &c. J.C. 


A noble instance of generous dis- 
interestedness and friendship was dis- 
eo by Caius Marcius, better 

nown by the appellation of Co- 
riolanus.—While yet a young man, 
and serving in the Roman army at 
the siege of Corioli, he, by his pre- 
sence of mind and prompltitude of 
courage, mainly contributed to the 
capture of that town, whence he re- 
ceived the surname or honorary title 
of Coriolanus. For that gallant ex- 
ploit, his general—besides publicly 
greeting him with a well-merited en- 
comium in presence of the whole 
army, and bestowing on him all the 
usual meeds of pre-eminent valour— 
offered him additional rewards, far 
surpassing in value any thing that 
might have reasonably been expected 
from the limited finances of the Ro- 
man republic at that early period 


* See p. 303. 
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(A. U. C. 260.) These (according to 
Valerius) were, ten horses completely 
equipped, ten captives, of his own 
choice, a hundred acres of land, a 
hundred oxen, and as much silver as 
he could carry.—Tempting as such 
presents must have appeared, the 
young hero viewed them with noble 
indifference, and refused to accept 
any further remuneration than a sin- 
gle horse for military service, and 
the liberation of one prisoner, who 
was his private friend.— Lib. 4. 3. 4. 
A trait of generosily of a different 
kind is recorded of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, father of the two celebrated 
demagogues, Caius and Tiberius 
Gracchus.—At a time when he pro- 
fessed open hostility to Lucius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, surnamed Asiaticus, the 
latter having, for aa alleged embez- 
zlement of public money, been sen- 
tenced to pay a heavy fine,—and 
being unable either to pay it himself, 
or to e~ sureties for the payment,— 
was, by the pretor, ordered to jail. 
Ao ‘open was made in his behalf to 
the college (or board) of tribunes, in 
which number was Gracchus. The 
other tribunes retired to deliberate 
on the subject ; and, after a short 
consultation, declared that they would 
not ipterpose in Scipio's favour. Here- 
upon Gracchus. withdrew, to pen a 
resolution, which every person pre- 
sent naturally expected to find couch- 
ed in terms of bitterness and rancor. 
After a short pause of expectation, 
he re-appeared before the assembl y— 
protested, with a solemn oath, that 
he had not laid aside his enmity to 
Scipio—and then read aloud a reso- 
lation, to the following effect: That 
he made no opposition to the pra- 
tor’s levying the fine from Scipio's 
property 4 but that, with respect to 
is person—as he had, on the day of 
his triumph, committed to prison 
many hostile chiefs, after having ex- 
hibited them in procession before his 
car, he (Gracchus) deemed it deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the Republic, 
that a victorious general should be 
immured io the same prison, to which 
he himself had consigned the enemies 
of Rome; and therefore he ordered 
him to be released.— Zid. 4, 1, 8. 
Publius Cornelius Scipio - Africa- 
nus (brother to Asiaticus above men- 
tioned) has been justly extotled by 
historians for his continency and dis- 
interestedness on a memorable occa- 
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sion.—While commander of the Ro- 
man army in Spain, before he had yet 
completed his twenty-fourth year, 
he besieged and took the city of New 
Carthage, in which the Carthaginians 
kept a number of hostages from the 
different Spanish tribes under their 
dominion. These hostages became, 
of course, his prisoners: and, among 
them, was a young lady of uncom- 
mon beauty, whose charms might 
well have tempted a man of maturer 
age than Scipio, who was at that 
time unmarried, and, by the existing 
laws of war, was entitled to dispose 
of his prisoner as he pleased. Hav- 
ing learned, however, that she was 
a Tady of noble birth, and betrothed 
to a Celtiberian prince named Indi- 
bilis, he waved his privilege as con- 
queror, sent for her parents, and sur- 
rendered her into their hands safe 
and inviolate. Nor did he limit his 
generosity to this laudable instance 
of self-denial: he moreover re- 
fused to accept a considerable sum 
of money which they had brought 
with them for her ransom, and di- 
rected it to be added to her marriage- 
portion. The consequence of this 
magnanimous conduct was, that In- 
dibilis and his whole tribe became 
firm friends to the Romans, and ren- 
dered them important services in their 
war against the Carthaginians.— Zid. 
4.3.1. 
(To be continued.) 


EE 


On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion, in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 

(Concluded from p. 326.) 

O” attachment to things grand 
and lofty proceeds from their 
connection with, or analogy to, our 
predominant instinct towards action 
aod rower, and to the great princi- 
ple of both—the Creator. * Gene- 
ral terms, that comprehend a number 
of individuals, as vur country, though 
they scarcely raise any particular 
image, have an electrifying power 
over our conceptions. ‘The great- 
ness of the complex object over- 
balances the obscurity of the image.” 
A judicious selection of circumstances 
is termed grandeur of manuer. While 
we are spectators of an action, really 
passivg, every detail or minute par- 
ticular presents itself. ‘* We are oc- 
copied by the parts, instead of the 
whole. 
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whole. We cannot see the forest for 
the trees. But in the historical de- 
scription these are leit out, and the 
capital objects only are brought to- 
gether. The most interesting incidents 
move us more io a spirited narration, 
than the beivg actually present at the 
spectacle itself, with all its circum- 
siances.” Besides, in the real spec- 
tacle we only see what is actually 
passing, and not that always; but 
the historical charm of preparation, 
of causes, of consequences, the key 
to the proportion, the whole magic 
of thought, is wanting. This his- 
tory teaches us to observe. 

Tunes, and Facts, hinted only, 
in a mysterious manner, by the choice 
of some one significant relation or 
token ; this is not only the principle 
of rhetoric, but of management, by 
all those who have a genius for su- 
siness. The most consummate elo- 
quence trusts more to this, than to 
the balancing of periods; and an or- 
dinary word from a man of dignity 
and worth, or even from a man of 
extraordinary sense or knowledge of 
business, has more weight than the 
most studied harangue of a mere 
rhetorician. 

“ The principal figures should be 
ut in the strongest light ;—the no- 
lest parts of attitudes should be pre- 

seated bo view ;—the folds of all dra- 
pery should be few, large,” and flow- 
ing,—* the motions not broken, but 
proceeding as much as possible from 
the centre of action, and removed 
from the extremities.” 

As to the sensible exhibition of 
Grandeur, it is clearly historic. It 
is well observed by Appison, “ that 
we should be more struck by a sta- 
tue of ALexanveEr, done, of the hu- 
man proportion, under the hands of 
Lysirrus, than by the huge Mount 
Athos, cut into his form.” The 
former, only, would be credible, na- 
tural, historic. To every thing grand, 
as well as sublime, proportion is ne- 
cessary ; if we would oak deviate into 
bombast. 

** Greatness of number, without 
proportions and unity, is not grand. 
Thus an army makes a grand appear- 
ance—but not a mob ten times ils 
number.” And limitation of size, 
from the laws of vision and perspec- 
tive, is necessary for an effect that 
is to strike all at once. One feels 
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greater awe when entering the Pan- 
THEON at Roms (and this indepen- 
dent of associations) than at Saint 
Petear’s—the dome alone of which 
latter, is equal to the former entire. 
Sv the waves of the sea seem loftier 
and vaster than they are io reality— 
the fluidity of that element being as 
of “ endless number moving together 
with order and regularity.” 

Among the energies of grandeur, 
are motion and force, in conjunction 
with sounds. But a due proportion- 
ate distance is nevessary for the effect. 
Thus the planetary system is not for 
mortal sense: the furce and din would 
be too great for our faculties—would 
stun and destroy them. This has been 
allegorized in the fable of Semexe 
and Juriter. But from our present 
proportionate and due point of dis- 
tance, they perform the most rapid 
movements through the immense 
void, by a silent, and apparently mo- 
tionless, progression on the celestial 
planisphere. 

For we require a medium to per- 
ceive truth—a distance to give it 
unity, and to bring its parts within 
the angle of intellectual vision—a 
composition and selection to produce 
ameaning. Knowledge means things 
only ina certain relation and aspect 
to us. We kaow not the whole; nor, 
perfectly, the nature of any one part. 
It is only a certain concert of things 
that our minds can be delighted with, 
or perceive, even. Our minds are 
only an index to certain finite rela- 
tions of things, a calalogue raisonné, 
a chart laid down, with a few scat- 
tered topographical (rather than 
geographical) notices of this undis- 
covered country—such is the nature 
of our limited faculties.— We sce 
things in parts only, and form these 
into a kind of whole, through the 
medium of the historic relation. — 
Thus remote and imperfect is the 
analogy of our nature to the Sv- 
PREME BetncG, who, alone, *“ has no 
need to use the steps of reasoning : 
there are no premises, nor conse- 
quences, bor even propositions, in 
regard to him. His koowledge is 
merely intuitive. He sees every 


thing that is, was, aod may be. All 

truths are to him but one idea, as 

all times are but one moment, and 
all places but a single point.” 

Yorick. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Vanete 

N re to your Correspondent’s 
I fe p- 98, asto what disorders 
had crept into Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at the period of Dr. Mansell’s 
appointment to theHeadsh ipof that In- 
stitution, threatening ill consequences 
not only to the College itself, but to 
the University, permit me to refer to 
Cowper's ‘ Task,’ as affording a pro- 
bable solution. In his 2d book, com- 
posed (as it appears from certain 
notes subjoined *) in the year 1783, 
appears the following passage : 
*¢ In colleges and halls, in antient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth, 
Were precious, and inculcated with care, 
There dwelt a sage cail'd Discipline.” 

The description of this well-drawn 
personification, and the effects of his 
regular avd couscicaotious administra- 
tion of the duties incumbent on his 
office, are described at some length 


with great effect aud force, to which it . 


will be sufficient to refer your readers, 
as the work is in every one’s hands. 

A contemporary essay of Dr. Vi- 
cesimus Knox t, will tend to confirm 
that abuses did exist. About this 
time took place the appointment of 
the late Bp. of Bristol to the Head- 
ship of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and that of Dr. C. Jackson, to the Dea- 
nery of Christ Church. And to these 
worthy characters, it is well kuown, 
are ascribed, with good reason, many 
improvements in the management of 
the two Universities, the restoration 
of whose discipline is greatly to be 
attributed to their exertions, the ex- 
emplary influence whereof was of 
wide aud beneficial extent. 


Yours, &. Mason Cuamper_iy. 
ec 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 11. 


OON after my arrival at Port 
Louis, Isle of France, in Febru- 

ary 1813, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, | accompanied a select party 
of geutlemen on an excursion into 
the courtry heyond the Grand River 
(five miles from the town), to ex- 
plore a Cavern or Grotto formed by 
the hand of Nature. It is situate 
about three quarters of a league on 
the other side of the River, to the 





* In allusion to the Meteor, Aug. 1783, 
and to the Fog that extended over Europe 
during that summer. The Earthquakes in 
Sicily and Calabria the same year, are 
likewise noticed in the text of the Poem. 

+ See Knox's Essays, No. 77. 
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Westward, in the midst of a wood, 
and, after a difficult search (to a 
stranger) you perceive the Mouth 
of the Cavern; however, very for- 
tunately, we obtained a guide, 
through the politeness of a Mr. 
Stuensburry, an American gentle- 
man, whom we met on the road. 

The rude entrance into this sub- 
terraneous work of Nature has the 
appearance of a dilapidated cell in 
the cloister of a gothic abbey, being 
composed of craggy stones, inter- 
sected with dwarf trees, forming a 
rude arch. On our entrance, we 
found the descent to be gradual, in- 
clining E.N.E. the floor in breadth 
about 20 feet, and the span of the 
arched roof about 40. After pro- 
ceeding forward about 30 fathoms, 
it takes a direction or elbow to the 
N.E.; the roof is composed of pon- 
derous masses of rock, which bears 
a strong resemblance to a work of 
art, as the interstice between each 
block of stone seems to be filled with 
cement or mortar, but on a close in- 
vestigation, it appears evidently the 
result of volcanic fire and vitrifica- 
tion, and scarcely a stone remains 
that is not the nidus of an exhausted 
volcano, which perhaps “ Far in the 
depth of antient time,” vomited out 
its volcanic fires, and occasioned this 
profound chasm in the bowels of the 
earth. Proceeding onward for seve- 
ral paces, the roof hung so low as 
to impede the passage, and force us 
to stoop, and occasionally to creep, 
till it again expands to nearly the 
same height as at the entrance ; when 
at 60 paces further, the roof again 
becomes contracted, and again ex- 
pands, till at length we arrived at an 
immense heap of angular and weighty 
rocks, broken, stupendous, aod gro- 
tesque, lying in every direction, tum- 
bled on each other, when on looking 
upwards to the roof, we perceived that 
they had beea shivered from it by 
some convulsive shock, aud several 
fragments of vast magnitude hung 
impending horribly, suspended over 
our heads, threatening us each mo- 
ment with instant destruction, which 
made us recoil with terror, and ex- 
claim, “ Whither wouldst thou lead 
me? speak, I will go no further.” 
When at length having resumed cou- 
rage, we with much trouble and dif- 
ficulty climbed over the immense 
and ponderous masses of rock, and 
our 
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our candles being nearly exhausted, 
began to think of returning. When 
we advanced fifty paces more forward, 
the narrow space between the roof 
and the floor obstructed all further 
progress, and we found this spot to 
be the ne plus ultra of our subter- 
raneous excursion, although we were 
of opinion that if the opening here 
was enlarged, or an excavation 
made, it is very probable that the 
cavern might be found to extend 
much further, perbaps to an illimit- 
able length, baffle the ken of human 
observation, and exhibit a still more 
singular appearance than the part 
that we had just explored. By a 
rough computation, we estimated 
the length from the entrance to the 
furthest extremity, to be about 360 
fathoms. In the course of our sur- 
vey we found the floor quite dry, 
except at the extremity, where there 
was damp, and the sign of water 
dripping from the rock ;—the air of 
the cavern from the entrance was 
pure, aod our candles burned with a 
steady light during our progress.— 
On our return, a curious effect of 
light and shade presented itself; the 
slaves that attended us from the 
town appeared at the entrance of the 
cavern, amidst the solemn gloom of 
its yawning mouth, like a troop of 
Banditti, and the scene of the ca- 
vero in Gil Blas seemed to be real- 
ized; in short, it would have afforded 
an ample scope for the pen of Mrs. 
Ratcliffe to pourtray the romantic 
effect *. A. SInNort. 
a 

THE CENSOR.—No. I. 

HE following article is the first 

of a series devoted to the Re- 
view of Antient Literature. The 
reasons which have induced us to en- 
ter upon such a subject, are nearly 
the same as have been before stated in 
Miscellanies of this kind. [tis our wish 
to rescue works forgotten on account 
of their age or scarcity from the 
shelves where they have been im- 
mured., Our plan extends, not only 





* In the History of the Mauritius, p. 
494, there is a short account of this Ca- 
vern, which is very defective. It is ex- 
tracted from the notes of a Marquis de 
Albergati, who visited it some years since ; 
and St, Pierre, during his residence here, 
ouce partially explored it.—Vide C. Grant 
Vis. de Vaux History of the Mauritius. 
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to the Review of Books, but to neg- 
lected Biography; and in our re- 
searches we hope to elicit much ad- 
ditional information respecting the 
lives and motives of various Authors ; 
this being a subject, as yet but little 
handled, and never bibliographically. 
We have selected for our first article, 


An Inquiry InTO THE PRoGRESs oF 
ANEcpDoTAL LITERATURE, 


Noruine can be so grateful to 
the Antiquary or Bibliomaniac, as 
to trace the progress of any one 
branch of Literature to its earliest 
existence ; and it is owing to the diffi- 
culty of amassing materials, that we 
have so few competitors in this ca- 
reer. Time alone can bring to light 
the necessary facts, while fiction and 
conjecture, as unsound as they are 
plausible, are always present to the 
tmagination of the Scholar: in the 
hope, however, that researches more 
diligent and better qualified than our 
own may bring forward more con- 
clusive information, we enter upon a 
design in which (we believe) no for- 
mer writer has appeared, and which 
will possibly be deemed insignificant 
by the reader. 

Anecdotes have long been a fa- 
vourite topic, we cannot say study, 
with the public, and are a desidera- 
tum upon every table: they possess a 
wide department in conversation, yet 
few of them owe their origin to the 
tongue, but are created in the news- 
papers of the day, whence in due sea- 
son they are transferred to the pages 
of a Magazine, or figure away in 
some “ Selection of good Things.” 
In a Dissertation on Anecdotes, by 
the author of Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, 1793, Svo, we are told, that 
they “* are to be placed among lite- 
rary luxuries; the refinement of a na- 
tion influences the genius of its Lite- 
rature; we now not only require a 
solid repast, but a delicious dessert.” 
The author will, without doubt, agree 
with us, when we aver that the 
mind has its palate as well as the 
bodys cloyed with trash of various 
kinds, it requires something piquant 
to stimulate its appetite, and turns 
with disgust from plain but whole- 
some food. 

Indiscriminately as Anecdotes are 
perused (for the mention of a story 
technically called good will raise emo- 
tions in the breast of a superficial 

reader), 

















reader), it would be better, were 


some standard appointed which might — 


determive the true from the base 
coin:—so glutted is the market with 
works of this kind, that a collection 
of what is at once useful and rare, 
would be of inestimable benefit to 
readers, and particularly to such as 
are not of sufficient research to 
choose for themselves. ‘ All the 
world (says the author whom we 
have just now quoted) read anec- 
dotes, but not many with reflection, 
and still fewer with taste. To most, 
one anecdote resembles another.; a 
little unconnected story that is heard, 
that pleases, and is forgotten.” This 
is not unfrequently the fault of the 
reader, but commonly of the work. 
In Dramatic Literature, we are pleased 
to observe the changes and improve- 
meats which have taken place, from 
the introduction of Mysteries and 
Moralities to the performance of 
Gorbuduc, and from that period 
through the eighteenth century to 
the appearance of Douglas, the last 
good tragedy which may be termed 
indisputably successful. With Anec- 
dotes the case is different ; till within 
some few years, no improvement is 
manifest, when we consider the varia- 
tions which have taken place in taste 
and style; and were we to charac- 
terize nearly the whole collection as 
vulgar or insipid, we should not be 
far wide of the truth—*‘ Sed contra 
audentior ito,” is the canon of Virgil, 
and it is not in our province to deter- 
mine whether we have obeyed it to 
any use or information. 

The Anecdotal System (if it be 
worthy of that name) is of greater 
importance and antiquity than has 
hitherto been supposed. In disputa- 
tion its powers are almost unlimited; 
it supplies at once argument and il- 
lustration,—in conversation it gives 
a man the character of a reader and 
an observer,—and in aasegny it 
furnishes traits of character, which 
we might in vain attempt to deduce 
from the life and writings of any in- 
dividual. Its powers may be unseen, 
but they are not on that account un- 
felt; they are courted by the Dispu- 
tant, the Theorist, and the Converser ; 
perhaps not by the Divine. For how 
long a period such a sway has been 
held over the mind, it would’be vain 
to inquire ; yet our authorities refer 
to an early dafe, and to them we will 
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proceed, lest some impatient reader 

exclaim with Horace, 

* Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor 
hiatu.”"—Ars Poet, 

The Greeks, more particularly the 
Laconians, were the first people whom 
we may with safety pronounce to 
have been fond of Anecdotes; these 
however consisted, not in any bio- 
graphical incident, but in brief 
speeches, or tart replies. There 
existed in their dispositions a prone- 
ness to rebuke, which gave birth to 
some of their most celebrated Apo- 
thegmata, and which was rather cal- 
culated to provoke differences, than 
to allay them by some judicious re- 
mark. The meetings of their young 
men for the sake of exercise were 
frequent, and their meals were public, 
so that whatever restrictions might 
be imposed as to silence on these as- 
semblies, they tended to promote con- 
versation in which a youth would wish 
to excel, as in the games or field of 
battle: its effects were to be found in 
their ideal as well as their practical 
virtues. As the manners of the peo- 
ple became more refined, and as elo- 
cution and oratory were more at- 
tended to, the brief ayte of their 
forefathers was gradually lost, and 
prolixity of exordium, as well as of 
narration, became apparent, particu- 
larly in the speeches termed delibera- 
tive. Yet were the Apothegms of 
ancient days remembered with re- 
spect, and it was not till Greece had 
lost its existence as a state, that Plu- 
tarch of Cheronea began to collect 
the sayings of his ancestors, in his 
Moralia ; we insert a specimen of his 
labours, not as containing any thing 
new or unknown to our readers (for 
we take it for granted that the major 
part of them are acquainted with his 
pages), but Jo commence the series 
upon which we wish to enter. 


ATZANAPOY. 


ad Avcaydeos, meos TOUS Leyorras autov 
ims tw OV awatns Ta TANce spaTTuy, 
ws aveksoy te “Hpaxdrrus, xo dorw oux 
Gatixeus xaropbarta, yihwy tAvyer, ore 
pn iDixverras n Asorsy Teocgamreoy slyas 
Thy GAweexny.” 

The Romans, a more polished na- 
tion, are not so remarkable for their 
retorts; their sallies of wit were pro- 
bably more frequent, inasmuch as 


their meetings were better calculated 
to 
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to promote real good-humour. Could 
we discover, amongst the ruins of 
Herculaneum or Pompeii, a collec- 
tion of the bon-mots of Scipio and 
Lelius, how inestimable would. be 
the treasure. Rome is, notwithstand- 
ing, celebrated in anecdotal history; 
her chief joculator is Valerius Maxi- 
mus, who served in war under the 
younger Pompey, and afterwards col- 
jected an account of the most cele- 
brated Apothegms and deeds of his 
countrymen, divided into nine books, 
and dedicated to the Emperor Tibe- 
rius. Some authors, in consequence 
of the inelegance of his writings, have 
supposed that he flourished at a later 
period. To him succeeds Macrobius, 
who is said to have been chamber- 
lain to Theodosius II. which is highly 
improbable, for he was not converted 
from paganism, and none were be- 
friended by the Emperor, but what 
professed the Christian Religion : 
he was born in some distant part of 
the Roman empire, where the Latin 
language was not spoken, aud conse- 
quently is often nuted for his “ bad 
Latinity.” To him our gratitude is 
due, as the preseryer of the table- 
talk of his time; he is celebrated for 
his Saturnalia, “* supposed to have 
been the result of a conversation of 
some of the learned Romans” during 
that festival. He died in the year 415. 

“ Dictum volo (says the author before 
us) hostis referre, sed victi, et cujus me- 
moria instaurat Romanorum triumphos. 
Annibal Carthaginiensis apud regem An- 
tiochum profugus, facetissimé cavillatus 
est. Ea cavillatio hujusmodi fuit. Os- 
tendebat Antiochus in campo copias in- 
gentes, quas bellum Populo Romano fac- 
turus comparaverat: convertebatque ex- 
ercitum insignibus argenteis et aureis flo- 
rentem. Inducebat etiam currus cum fal- 
cibus, et elephantos cum turribus, equita- 
tumque frenis et ephippiis, monilibus ac 
phaleris prefulgentem. Atyue ibi rex, 
contemplatione tanti et tam ornati exer- 
eitas gloriabundus, Annibalem aspicit. 
Et putasue, inquit, satis esse Romanis hec 
omnia? Tum Peenus eludeus ignaviam, 
imbelliamque militum ejas pretios® ar- 
matorum: Plan, satis *¥ esse credo Ro- 
manis hc, etsi avarissimi sunt.” 

* Cum multi Severo Capio accusante 
absolverentur: et architectus fori Augusti 
expectationem operis diu traheret, ita 
jecatus est: Vellem Capius et meuim fo- 
rom accusasset.”” 





* This pun may be rendered into Eng- 
lish with equal furce by the word enough. 
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‘« Temporibus triumviralibus-Pollio cum 
Fescenninus in eum Augustus seripsisset, 
ait, at ego taceo ; non enim facile in eum 
scribere, qui potest proscribere,” 

“Intraverat Romam simillimus Ca- 
Sari, et in se omniam ora converteret, 
Augustus perduci hominem ad se jussit, 
visumque hoc modo interrogat: Dic mibi, 
adolescens, fuit aliquando mater tua 
Roma? Negavit ille: nec contentus ad- 
jecit: sed pater meus sepe.” 


The middle ages afford no collee- 
tions of this kind; fur the antient 
jester or fool seems to have precluded 
the idea of committing the jeux d’ess 
prits of the day to writing: they were 
to be obtained from the tongue at all 
hours, and no one felt the want of 
narration while he might listen to the 
jests as they were broached : we say 
jests, because, till alate period, every 
anecdote was expected to resemble 
the jelly-bag of the poet, and gene- 
rally terminated in a pun or some 
witty allusion. These fools were at 
one time necessary appendages to a 
domestic establishment ; their licence 
of speech was unbounded, and they 
were certainly a check upon vice and 
folly. Sir Thomas More, who ‘ him- 
self kept his fool’ (Henry Patenson), 
has given us the following account 
of one in his Utopia: * 


“There chanced to stand by a certain 
jesting parasite or scoffer, which would 
seem to resemble and counterfeit the fvel. 
But he did in such wise counterfeit, that 
he was almost the very same indeed that 
he laboured to present: he so studied 
with words and sayings, brought forth so 
out of time and place, to make sport and 
more laughter, that he himself was of- 
tener laughed at than his jests were. Yet 
the foolish fellow brought out now and 
then sach indifferent and reasonable stuff, 
that he made the proverb true, which 
saith, ‘He that shooteth oft, at the last 
shall bit the mark’.” 


But it is time to quit the descrip- 
tive character of the jester, and exa- 
mine him in his human capacity. One 
of the first that applies to our pur- 
pose is John Scogan; he was educated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, and being 
an excellent mimic, and of a cvnyivial 
disposition, was noticed by King Ed- 
ward IV. and became his favourite 
buffoon: Bale calls him the joculator 
of King Edward, and mentions his 
** Comedies, which certainly mean 
nothing dramatic,” and perhaps are 


° Translated by Raphe Robinson. 
to 
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to be understood as his “ Jests,” 
which were once in high repute, but 
are a mere “ collection of silly sto- 
ries,” sixty in number. They were 
collected by Andrew Borde, M.D. and 
published in 4to, black letter, with- 
out any date: but in an entry on the 
Stationers’ books, 1565, appears “* The 
Geystes of Skoggop, gathered toge- 
ther in this voiome.” An edition pre- 
served in the British Museum bears 
this title: “ The First aod best Part 
of Scoggin’s Jests: full of witty mirth 
and pleasant shifts, done by him in 
France, and other places: being a 
Preservative against Melancholy. Ga- 
thered by Andrew Boord, Doctor of 
Physicke. London, prioted for Fran- 
cis Williams, 1626.” Pp. 92. Ano- 
ther edition was published about the 
time of the Restoration, in 4to. 

Tasteless as this collection is, it 
affords the Reader a tolerable insight 
into the character of Scogan. At the 
back of the title-page is the follow- 
ing brief notice of him; the only pas- 
sage in the work to which we can 
turn with pleasure : 

“[ have heard say, that Scogin did 
come of an honest stocke or kindred, and 
his friends did set him to schoole at Ox- 
forde, where he did continue untill the 
time he was made Master of Art.” 


He seems to have been by no means 
a fit inmate for a Court; but, as we 
find him frequently in France, it is 
highly probable that he accompanied 
his Sovereign thither during the wars, 
when his wit, disgusting as it was, 
might have been relished in a Camp: 
he plays antics in the palace, cheats 
abbots of their palfreys, and becomes 
rather a nuisance than an ornament 
to the King’s establishment. If this 
was the “ best part” of his jests, we 
cannot but applaud the judgment of 
the Editor or Stationer who withheld 
the remainder. 

The following sample of his wit is 
flat, but otherwise unexceptionable : 

** How Scogin swept a Lord’s chamber, 
—Sceogin on a time was desired to sweepe 
a Lord’s chamber; and when he had swept 
al the dust together, he threw it out against 
the wid, and the wind blew it againe in 
his face. Then said Scogin to the wind, 
* Let me cast out my dust, whorson, I say.’ 
Every man laughed at Scogin, seeing him 
to chide with the wind.” P, 45, 


Andrew Borde (or, as he styles him- 
self, Andreas Perforatus) was born 
Gexr. Mac. Novemer, 1820. 
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at Pevensey in Sussex in 1500, and 
brought up at Oxford, which he 
quitted without a degree, and became 
a Carthusian ; but, growing tired of 
a sedentary life, studied physic, and, 
after travelling over great part of 
Europe and Africa, settled at Win- 
chester. In 1541-2, he took his doc- 
tor’s degree at Montpelier, and was 
incorporated ad eundem at Oxford 
soon after*. At length he was (we 
are not informed for what reason) 
imprisoned in the Fleet, where he 
died in April 1549+, his will being 
dated the 11th, and proved the 25th 
of that month. His character was 
attacked at various times by Poynet 
and others, whom he refuted; he 
was eccentric, but learned and wilty, 
although he never arrived at any 
great opulence by his profession. A 
full account of his life and works 
may be seen in Warton’s flistory of 
English Poetry. He finds a place 
here as the publisher of Scogan’s 
Jests, and as the compiler of the 
“ Mery Tales of the Madmen of 
Gotam,” which, as Wood says, “in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and after, 
was accounted a book full of rare 
mirth, by scholars and gentlemen.” 
Warton supposes it to have been 
printed by W)ukyn de Worde; there 
is an edition in i12mo, printed by 
Henry Wilkes, n. d. (but about 1568), 
entitled “ Merie Tals of the Madmen 
of Gotam, gathered together by A.B. 
of physicke doctour ;” and another, 
Lond. 1630, 12mo; neither of which 
appear in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum, 

Enough of Wits of this description. 
It is now our business to pay a tribute 
to the memory of one whose feelings 
were far above these of the Courtiers 
whom he amused with his humour,— 
William, familiarly called Will Som- 
mers. Of his family nothing is known ; 
their very names are lost; but he was 
originally a servant in the house of 
Richard Fatmer, of Easton in Nor- 
thamptonshire, Esq. ancestor to the 
Earl of Pomfret t+. This gentleman, 
having humanely sent the sum of 





* See in Warton several particulars of 
this man from Chaucer, Jonson, and 
Shakspeare ; which we conceive to relate 
to Henry Scogan, the Poet, who flourished 
at an earlier period, 

+ Bale tells us, by pvison.  ~ Granger. 


eight 
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eight pence, and two shirts, to a priest 
who had been convieted of denying 
the King’s supremacy, and was in 
consequence confined in Buckingham 
Gaol, was found guilty of a premu- 
nire. His estate was confiscated, and 
he was reduced to a state of depend- 
ance. Sommers, touched with com- 
passion for his persecuted master, is 
said to have forgotten his character 
asa jester, and to have behaved in a 
manner in which he might have ex- 
claimed with Quin, 


** Alas! I feel I am no actor here.” 


He breathed some strong expressions 
during the King’s last illness, which 
awakened his remorse, and caused 
the remains of his master’s estate to 
be restored to him*. 

As jester to Henry VIII. few spe- 
cimens of his wit have reached us, 
for they do not appear to have been 
collected with a view to publication ; 
the following is preserved by Thomas 
Wilson, in his Arte of Rhetoricke, 
1553: 

“William Sommer seying much adoe 
for accomp'es making, aud that Henry 
the Eight wanted money, such as was 
due to him; ‘ And please your Grace,’ 
quoth he, * you may have so many 
franditors, so many conveighers, s0 many 
deceivers}, to get up your money, that 
thei get all to themselves’.” 

From this we may suppose him ra- 
ther to have been “a plain bluut 
man,” who spoke his sentiments with- 
out reserve and to the poiot, than 
one whose whole discourse was in- 
tended to excite merriment. In the 
Archwologiat, in an account of the 
wardrobe of King Henry, isan entry 
concerning the dress of Sommers, 
from which an extract is here given: 


“It’'m, for making of a dubblette of 
wurstede lyned with canvas and cotton, 
for William Som’ar our foole,” 

“tm, for making of a coote and a 
cappe of green clothe, fringed with red 
crule, and lyned with fryse, for our said 
foole,” &c. 


When he died is not-enid. | His por- 
trait was engraved by Francis Dela 
ram, and is expressive of playfal sin- 
eerity. Perhaps no other character 
of a jester comes so near to Wilk 
Sommers, as that of: Wambado -the 
Novel of Ivanhoe. 

John Pace, who was educated» at . 
Eton §, and elected in 1538 to King’s 
College, Cambridge, appears to have 
succeeded Sommers. He quitted bis 
College, being a Fellow, and became 
jester | to Henry VIII. and afterwards 
to the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Cole 
supposes that he retained the Catholic 
Religion throughout his life, * and 
that he had as much or more wit 
than many of those who called him 
fool.” Cardinal Allen, in his ** Apo- 
logy” (p. 58), says, ? 

“They promised, or at least wished 
impunity—in writing books—yet after- 
wards they were driven to forbid the en- 
tering, having, or reading of all our works. 
— Whereupon madde J. Pace, meeting 
ene day with M, Juel [Bishop of Salis. 
bury], saluted his Lordship courtly, and 
said, ‘Now, my Lerd, you may beat 
rest with these felowes, for you are quit 
by proclamation’.” 


When he dicd, is not mentioned; 
but it should scem that he retained 
his situation of jester till a short time 
before his death; for Heywood, one 
of the same profession, hearing that 
he “ being a Master of Arte, had dis- 
graced himself with wearing a foole’s 
coate,” said, “It is lesse hurtfull to 
the common weale, than when fooles 
go in wise men’s gowns{.” —. 

We may, perhaps date the decline 
of fools from the w@ra when bon-mots 
first issued from the press, and which 
we would fix at about this period. 
The principal object in publication 
seems to have been, not the collect- 
ing and arranging of witty sayings, 
but the raking up of every vile story 
that could be procured (or even in- 
vented) against the Monks and Nuns. 
The confined state of Literature 





bal Granger. 


* Auditors, Surveyers, Receivers,”—Warton. This explanation, however plau- 





sible, does not seem to have been the 


ing of S rs. Conveigher is frequently 


used in the sense of juggler, particularly in Shakspeare, 
** Bolinbroke.—Go some of you, convey him to the Tower. 


K. Richard.—Oh good convey! conveyers are you all, 
That rise thus vimbly by a true King’s fall.”—Richard TF. 


t+ Vol. IX. p. 249. 


§ MSS. Cole, vol. XIII, 


|| Myles Davies’s Athene Britannice, vol, !. p. 55. 


q Camden's Remaines, p. 300. 
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during‘ that age’ precluded the lower 
classes from an acquaintance with 
books; and allowing that many of 
them could read, printed works were 
generally out of their reach. But 
tales were thus spread from one end 
of the kingdom to the other; that 
they helped to forward the Reforma- 
tion by increasing the dislike which 
man had to Monachism, by unveil- 
ing its abuses, we dare not affirm ; 
yet when we consider that one of the 
principal reasons alleged for the dis- 
solution of Religious Houses, was the 
scandalous life which many of their 
inmates were said to lead, the coin- 
cidence is at least remarkable; whe- 
ther those allegations were true, is 
not now the question; many of them 
were false, and, for aught we know 
to the contrary, the first “ Jest Book” 
might have been a tissue of untruths. 
To the “ pert ruffianism” of these 
compositions, the interlude of Lusty 
Juventus is moderation itself; the 
Brstiomanta which has seized on 
vor Literati, has authorized their re- 
publication, but neither the preface 
of a Singer, nor the type of Whitting- 
hain, can ssnennnill such trash, for 
such they are internally, to general 
erusal: such as have again seen the 
ight, are limited to fifty copies, and 
from so small a number little inde- 
cency or insult can be disseminated, 
for of all persons the Collector is least 
likely to diffuse the contents of his 


Library. J.T. M. 
(To be continued.) 
eee 
Hisrorican Disserrarion 
on Wine. 
(From “ Tabella Ciberia,” reviewed 
in p. 343.) 


T may be interesting previously to 
observe that the words—wine, 
Eng. ; wein, Germ. ; vin, Fr.; vinum, 
Lat. ; and oivos, Gr.; claim their com- 
mon origin from {", din, Hebr. the 
first Jod being, on account of repeti- 
tion, pronounced as v, ou, or w, 
making vin, ouin, or win. 

Wine is mentioned for the first 
time in the Bible, Gen. ix. 21. Noah 
makes too free with it, and is derided 
by one of his sons. Soon after we 
find wine doing mischief again be- 
tween Lot and his daughters, Gen. 
xix. 34. But, Psalm civ. 5, the in- 
spired Lyric declares that * it maketh 


glad the heart of man;” and this eu- 
ogium has never been contradicted, 
as far as wine is drank with relative 
moderation; yet, when taken to ex- 
cess, this gl of heart suddenly 
turns into madoess of mind. 

If from Holy Writ we turn our eyes 
towards the works of heathen writers, 
it will appear doubtful whether the 
Golden Age did ever know this 
« a They speak 
of streams of milk, of nectar, and 
even of wine, but not a word about 
cultivated grapes; from which cir- 
cumstance, and other inductions, we 
may fairly conclude that the birth of 
the god of wine was coetaneous with 
that of the god of war. 

They also tell us that the vine-tree 
was brought from Persia to the Phee- 
nicians, who took it to Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy; and Platarch states, that 
from Etruria it was carried to the 
Gauls. Laying aside the records of 
fabulous ages, the expedition of Bac- 
chus to the Ganges, the tragic death 
of the abstemious Pentheus, and 
other stories more amusing than true, 
we can safely assert, for we really 
believe, that in Greece, wine was 
known before the Trojan war, and 
even more than 1500 years before ‘the 
Christian wera. 

In the 9th Book of the Odyssey we 
find that long before Homer's time, a 
distinction had already been establish- 
ed bet ween good and bad wine ; since, 
when the crafty Ulysses presents tlie 
intoxicating cup to Polyphemus, the 
gourmet-like Cyclop evinces directly 
his discriminating sense of taste: he 
says, as follows in the literal transla- 
tion of this passage, by our Poet: 


“ Arripit ille scyphum, spumantemque 
impiger haurit, {tus : 
Et captus gustu repetitos pustulat haus- 
Amplius, ah! vini, precor amplius adde 
propinans [amicum 
Ut mihi tu qui sis narrantem promptus 
Hospitio excipiam. Sunt et Cyclopibes 
arva, 
Arva racemiferas ultsd gignentia vites, 
Quas Jovis wstivus calefactas concoyuit 
imber ; [manat *,” 
Ast id ab Ambrosia et ceeles:i Nectare 


Hesiod, in his 2d book of his 
** Works and Days,” shows that the 
cullivation of the vine-tree was well 
known in his time; for he gives di- 





* See Pope's Translation. 
rectious 
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rections about the vintage, and ad- 
vises Perse in the following words: 
Orion now, and Sirius, adorn [morn 
The midnight sky — now rosy-finger’d 
Spies bright Arcturus rising from the 
deep: [and keep 
Cull them, bring home your ripen’d grapes, 
Them full expos’d ten long days to the 
Sun. 

Wine was deservedly praised by all 
nations. Virgil made the cultivation 
of the grape the subject of part of 
his Georgics, B. I]. and, from Ana- 
creon to our contemporaries, it be- 
came the theme of the Poet’s song, 
and the shrub which produces it, the 
object of the cares and protection of 
Princes and Monarchs*. ‘ Domi- 
tian, that monster who,” says a Gas- 
trographer, ‘‘ ought to have been im- 
molated, on the altar of Bacchus, or- 
dered all the vineyards in Gallia to 
be rooted up; but the Emperor Pro- 
bus, much deserving of that name, 
ordered them to be re-planted.” In 
1175, the Duke of Acquitaine (after- 
wards Richard I.) — in Guy- 
enne the stealing of a single buoch of 
grapes in a vineyard, under the pe- 
nalty of five solidi, or the loss of one 
ear, if the * fellow had any left.” 
—(Cuwel’s Interp.) 

Before, and even since, the intro- 
duction of “ Gascoyne” wine into 
this island, vineyards were well-culti- 
vated and thriving ‘in several p»rts of 
the kingdom ; for we find tha _cer- 
tain quantity of wine is orderc ‘to be 
be paid instead of rent to the chief 
Lord of a vineyard —Vinagium, i. e. 
Tributum a2 vino. Mon. Avg. 2 Tom. 
980. But, in course of time, Bacchus 
courteously gave room for the pur- 
suits of Ceres, and the golden harvest 
of corn superseded the purple pro- 
duce of the vintage. 

(Enotechny ; of, the art of making 
wine. It is an erroneous idea to su 
pose that white wine is exclusively 
the produce of white grapes. Fer- 
mentation alone determines the co- 


History of Wine, and Art of: mating 1. 


The: juice contaised in both 
the white and red grape is' nearly as 





[ Noy, 
lour. 


colourless as water; except in one 
peculiar species, which is-called the 
dyer,“ raisin leinturier,” the liquor of 
which is of a purple hue, as deep as 
that of the mulberry. It is used as 
an auxiliary to deepen the tint of red 
wine. If the juice of the grapes 
which have been geatly pressed by 
the feet of men in the tub at the vine- 
ate is drawn off in casks, and al- 
owed to ferment without the skin 
the seeds and the stalks which contain 
the colouring elements, the wine will 
certainly be white. On the contrary, 
if the liquor is left to ferment with 
them, the wine must be red. If the 
fermentation of the white liquid is 
stopt in proper time, the wine be- 
comes brisk and sparkling, on ac- 
count of the quantity of fixed air 
which is confived within it; if this 
air, a sort of gas, is permitted to eva- 
porate, the wine becomes -still and 
quiet; in this, with a few practical 
exceptions, consists the whole mys- 
tery. Wines require more or less 
time to ripen in the casks, in order 
to let the lees settle at the bottom; 
and the art principally lies in the 
knowledge of the proper time to 
bottle the wine. A thick crust does 
not always show that the wine is 
good, but often that it has been bot- 
tied tuo soon. White wines produce 
no crust; a proof that the grossest 
parts are lodged in the skin, seeds, 
and stalks, of the grapes. 

The practice of clarifying wine be- 
fore it is bottled off, by means of 
whites of s, was known to the 
ancients. But Horace, though a prac- 
tical gourmet, was not well acquaint- 
ed with the theory of the art, for he 
mistakes, Sat. 2. 4, the yolk for the 
white, as used for this purpose. 

Nomenclature. Several authors of 
tried knowledge have, in other coun- 
tries as well as in this, written scien- 
tific and interesting dissertations upon 





* The presence of the Roman matrons does not seem to have ever been muh 


cousted to festival entertainments in republican ages. 


The severity of their looks, the 


austerity of their habits, their domestic avocations, unfitted them for scenes of jollity 


and merriment. 


In private, they hardly dared to sip a drop of wine; and Cato the 


Ancient advised his friends to give a kiss to their wives, when they came home, in 
order to ascertain whether they Lad not in their absence tasted the iemefum or strong 
wine.——Pliny xiv. 15. Yet, the Censor himself was not averse to a cheerful bumper, 


Hor. Car. [1I. Od, xxi. says: 


“ Narratar et prisci Catonis 
Sepe mero caluisse virtus,” 


the 
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the wines of the ancients, to which 
we refer the Gastronomic reader, con- 
fining ourselves to the names of some 
of those which are particularly es- 
teemed in our days. 

As to the product of the grapes, it 
cannot be devied that France has | 
borne the palm in the contest; an 
the wines of that fruitful kingdom 
may be classed under three principal 
heads, Burgundy, Champagne, and 
Languedoc, or Meridional wines, 
which may be also subdivided~into 
three species, mousseux, tranquille, 
and sucré; * brisk, still, and sweet. 

Champagne.—Ai, Arbois, Bpergays 
Haut-villiers, Laugres, Montagne 
Rheimst, Ricey, Sillery, Tonnerre, 
Versenay. 

Bourgogne. — Avalons, Beaune, 
Chablis, Chambertin, Clos de Vou- 
geot, Coulanges, La Romanée, M4- 
con, Migrenne, Nuits}, Pomard. 

Gascogne, &c.— Bergerac, Bour- 
deaux, Cateau-Margot, Claret §, Con- 
drieux, Grave], Hermitage, Lafitte, 
Pontac, St. Peray, Sautern. 

So great was the repute of some of 
these wines, that in 1652 a public 
Thesis was held at the faculty of Me- 
dicine, to decide the mighty question 
which of the two was the best, “* Bour- 
gogne or Champagne.” As for the 
‘** vine de Gascogne, Bordeaux, Pro- 
vence,” &c. the quantity which is ex- 

« ported has always been so consider- 
able, that, according to Froissart, as 
early as 1372, upwards of 200 ships 
were anoually and exclusively freight- 
ed with this commodity. 

Besides these, several “ Vins de 
liqueurs” are imported from France ; 
as Ciotat; St. Laurent; Lunel ; Fron- 
tiguac, &c. 

Spain, Portugal, and the island of 
Madeira, offer us a consi sup- 
ply; and the banks of the Rhine and 
the Moselle enliven, with their pro- 
duce, the tables of the Gastronomers 
of all polite nations. : 

a 

Mr. Urzan, Oct. 28. 
yma following original Letter was 

sent by a poor Irishman doring 


the distress of. last winter, toa gen- 
tleman who was an active member of 
the “* Committee for the Relief of 
the Destitute and Houseless” in that 
inclement season. 

So curious a display of character 
appears to me to deserve preserva- 
tion ; and I think will agreeably diver- 
sify the pages of your Miscellany; I 
therefore transmit a a copy, in 
which | have carefully preserved the 
orthography and other peculiarities ; 
confining myself to placing a few 
puoctuations, to clear the sense and 
mark the periods. 

The contrast between the long- 
drawn preamble, exciting great ex- 
pectation, and the small favour soli- 
cited, and which he reserves for his 

ostcript, strikes me as irresistibly 
udicrous, and affecting ; mixed up as 
it is with true touches of nature. It 
is almost needless to add, that his ap- 
plication was immediately attended 
to, and more effectual relief afforded 
him than his modesty suffered him 
to ask for; of which he has not 
proved himself undeserving; and the 
interest excited by his unique Epistle 
has been the means of materially 
amending his condition. 
Yours, &c. J. A.W. 


Wine Vault, three pair up 
stairs, Feb. 12, 1820; 


“* And may it please your deer hou- 
nour’s glory to stop and reed this bit of a 
Letter, and not to be any ways angry with 
the person that Brings it to you, for you 
can find out that every word that is in it 
is as true as the noon day light: it is now 
almost 12 months ‘since | left my own 
Country Deer Honny Munster in irland, 
with a sloop load of praties, and some live 
pigs to sell in Bristol; for when my father 
died he divided his little estates among 
five of us, 3 Boys and 2 girls, and the bit 
of land that be left me I sold it, and what 
mony I got for the Bit of iand you know, 
Dear honny, I Bought some pigs at the 
fair, and a sloop load of praties to Bring 
to England, to see if I could do Better by 
going Backwards and forwards to my own 
country ; as there was but a Bad price for 
the crops. It was my Mothers cousin 
german that advised me to sell the land, 


*« Dr Honpy, 





* Languidiora vioa.—Hor. 


+ Part of the produce of this famous Hill was exclusively kept for the table of the 


King of France. 


The celebrity of this wine dates from the illness of Louis XIV. in 1680. 

This denomination originates from ‘‘ Claretum, a liquor made antiently of wine 
and honey, clarified by decoction, which the Germans, French, and English, call Hip- 
pocras ; and it is for this reason that the red wines of France were called Claret.”— 


Cowel’s Interp. 


i} This name is generally applicd to the white wines of Gascony. 


and 
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and to come to england, and that I would 
make a fortune in a very little time; so, 
Dt honny, I took ‘his-advice, and about a 
fortnight before Saint Patrick Day, I left 
my own Deer Country of a Saturday Even- 
ing, a very fine night it was; But, Dear 
honny, I was not verry long on board the 
Ship when we met with a very grate mis- 
fortune on the high road: the Saylors 
told me, that the ship was going at the 
rate of 7 mile in an hour: the Captain, 
TP honny, and all the saylors were blind 
drank: as it was such a fine night, they 
would be merry, and the Captain said he 
would go down and play a game of cards, 
and he gave the tail of the ship to one of 
the saylors that had as much whiskey in 
his Belly as the Captain; Arrah, Dt honny, 
he had not the sloop very long in his hand 
when he run her against the rocks; for we 
maid the land on Sunday night about 11 
o’clock, the place that the calls it, is the 
smalls; the mate of the ship was the so- 
berest of any, for when she went upon 
the rocks she made as greate a noise, as 
if it was a stone wall fell down, and with 
the whack she got on the rocks, she trew 
the mate out of the cubbert that he was 
sleeping in on the cabbain floor, and he 
ran up stairs to see what was the matter 
with her, and he found that she was on 
the rocks : O, said the mate, we are all of 
us lost. At this time I went down stairs 
to the Captain, and woke him out of his 
sléep, and told him that the ship and all 
of us were drowned. He was just almost 
sober at this time, and he ran up stairs 
and he told the mate to turn the sails 
about, and to see if she would come off of 
the rocks, and she Did; there, says the 
Captain to the mate of the vessel, try the 
pumps, and there was 4 feet water in ber, 
for the Captain said she knocked a Big 
hole in her Bottom, and we must not stop 
in her, for we will all be drowned. So, Dr 
honny, the first thing they done was to 
trough 6 of my pigs over Bord, that was 
in the Bote on the Deck of the ship, for 
there was not room for them in the Room 
Down stairs along with the rest of the pigs. 
We all got in to the Bote, and before we 
lost sight of her, she was drowned, It 
was a verry fine night; so, Dt honny, we 
were running here and there for a long 
time. The little money that I had I tied 
up in my Hand Kerchief, and put it under 
my neck™that it may be safe, and that is 
all that I saved out of my property. We 
was found iv the morning by a ship that 
takes in fireing from a place the call New- 
port to my country, and we landed ia 
Milford, and from that we came to Bris- 
tol, and from that, please your honour, I 
came to London to work at my trade; my 
profession is a house joiner; and when | 
came to London it was Saint Patrick Day, 
an in a little time after I got work. Dr 
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honny, you can find out that I ath “an 
honest hard working industrious” young 
man; for whilst I was in work in the sum- 
mer, I put 15 Pounds in the Bishop street 
saving bavk, where no bad hand could get 


at it. So, deer honny, when I was out of 
work, I bought some timber to make a 
new plan of a chair, the pattern that you 
never did saw. { have 12 of them just 
finished, and there is not the like of them | 
in the large City of London, tho’ I am 
but a‘ poor Country carpenter. When 
you will come to see my chairs, you will 
say [have a taste for work ; four persons 
can sit down in each chair, and they won’t 
tatch each other, that is, if the like them- 
selves, There is about 500 Bits of timber 
in each of thee Chairs, and a 1000 of lit- 
tle nails it takes, to make each chair. 
Deer honney, the roome that I work in is 
not big enough for 4 taylers to work in, 
and each of my chairs is 6 feet long, and 
it takes me 3 week to make one of them, 
and I cant sell one of them under 10 
Pounds, when I have them’ perfectly 
finished and painted them. There is not 
a soul in the whole world put a hand neer 
them, But myself alone and my own too 
hands. You will say when you see one 
of them, that I had the patience of 10 
Jobs to make them at all, DF honny. 
You will wonder how, Dt honny, why I 
should write to you, above all the peeple 
of London, Arrah, then I will tell you 
how I found out your name and place, 
and my Big raison for troubling your 
Deer honours glory with this letter,—The 
public house that I lodge in takes in the 
news, and when I gu down stairs to make 
the glew warm, I looks into the news 
paper, and it told me your name, and the 
world full of good that youre done for the 
poor people that ware starving with the 
cold and hunger. God bless you and the 
Mayor, and all of you that had a hand in 
it! and it is my prayer to the blessed 
Vergen, and all the saints in heaven, that 
you and all of you, and the Lord mayor, 
may have a goolden house in heven that 
will always make you all happy. That is 
my prayer, D® honny. Arrah please 
your honour, I will tell you, and dont be 
angry with me for troubling you with this 
letter the way that I am al this time back 
and at the present time. I am liviog these 
3 months on praties and a grane of salt, 
and them only twotimes a day, and some- 
times only 1 time in the day, and I sup- 
ported myself these Three months gone 
back upon 2 shilling a week, and pd my 
landlord 2s. 6d. pr week, and 1 am not 1 
week in bis dew sivce I come to him, 
Thank God for it; and I have very good 
heaith after all. 1 was uste in my own 


countree to fall and plenty, and | have 
had often a hungry belly this time back, 
and noon was the wiser of it, but the grate 

God 











God and-Blessed yergen Mary the queen 
of heven. I can tell you, Dr honney, and 
put you ia the right road to find out what 
lL say to be true, at Mr. Parkes, I think 
that is his mame, whare I do buy 52 
Pounds.of praties evry thursday moro, and 
he will tell you that I takes them in a little 
bag from him, and he wont tell you a lie, 
and I gets 52 pounds for a shilling from 
him, and they serves me until thursday 
again ; he lives, Deer honey, in Fleet mar- 
ket. . The landlord and his wife, and all 
the logers in the house can tell you that I 
eats praties 2 times in a day, for they sees 
me Boiling them morning and night on 
the tap room fire; they dont know what 
Lhave with them, for they never sees me 
eating them, for I dont make them a poor 
mouth to them nor any body else. But 
the landlord and his wife suspects that I 
dont have any thing wid them But a grane 
of salt. gods blessed vergen and St. pee- 
ter knows what I say to be true and no lie. 
Please your honours glory, if you find me 
telling you a lie about what I say in this 
letter; you may put what pennance you 
plase upon me, and | will take it as well 
as if it was the priest put it on me; isn’t 
that as fare as 1 can say to you? Dr 
honny, you can find out at loyds, I think 
the coffee shop, that the vessell was drown- 
ed, you wont find me out in a lie, Dt hon- 
ney, for it is the truth that I am telling 
ou. 
. ** Note a Bener: Dt honny, what I want 
you to do for me is to give me 2 shillings 
worth of praties every week for a short 
time, about three week, and against that 
time I will have my chairs finished, and I 
will return Back what you will give me, 
and thank you for ever for so doing, I 
dont want the money from you, d* hoany, 
but the praties, that you may see what [ 
write to you is true; indeed, Deer honay, 
if | had any way in the world to buy pra- 
ties, | would not trouble you but eate them 
with pleasure, as I have this time back, 
and thank the Lord for his goodness, 
Deer bonny, I have not a friend nor a foe 
in London to go to, for | am a stranger in 
this kingdom; all the friends that I have 
in London is one, and | cant find him out; 
his name is Christopher Hutchinson, par- 
lamentman, for I gave the priest my vote 
to make him a parlamentman, when he 
stood him up for one. 1 was, three days 
back, wating at parlament house door to 
see if I could see him go in, untill J was 
as cold as the stone pillers round parla- 
ment house, and tired of treling of him. 
Dt Honny, I would have wrote a letter to 
the Mayor and his wife, But I did not 
know huw to put it into her hands, for if 
I gave it to them grand looking sarvants, 
I would think it would never come iuto 
her hands or to his hand, for I herd that 
she was a very good lady to them that is 
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in, want; I am indeed in want ofthis. 
D« honay, you and the gentlemen can be 
my friend, if you like, yourselves. Ti 
Dr honny, it will take myself, but I tel 
you the truth as if you were the priest. 
Dr honny, do come, for the sake of the 
Blessed vergen, to my little haBitation, 
and you will see that I am telling you the 
truth, and that I am in want of what [ 
write to you for. Indeed, deer honny, I 
did not eate a bit of mate these 3 mouths 
But 4 times, that | got it from the Land- 
lady of the house. This is the first time 
that I asked fur any Charity in my life ; 
so, dt honny, if you come to look for me, 
you will see on the street door posts 
marked 129; ask for “ the irish- 
man” that is making of the chairs, if I 
live there, and he will say ido; so come 
up Stairs as high as you can go, and facing 
your nose before you, you will see my 
room, and I will be at home at work, for 
i work day and night, and dont go out at 
all at all, only when I am going for the 
praties, deer honey. I have a little Bit of 
spirit, and Dont tell any one in the house 
that I went looking for charity to you. 
Bat if you are not satisfied with what you 
will see when you will come, Why you 
may ask them; for charity is no shame. 
Dr honny, my people thinks, Dt honey, 
that I am either killed Ded, or drowned, 
for | did not send them word I was Ded or 
a live, since I left my own deer Country. 
Dr honny, you would not give a 13 penny 
for all the tooles that I have making my 
chairs wid. 

“ T will cali to you Bine By, for Angwer 
from you, Dr honny. I am, Dr honey, 
your Dr honours verry humble servant, 





for ever and ever. W. H.” 
a 
Mr. Unsan, Oct. 17. 


I HOPE some of your Antiquarian 

Correspondents may feel inclined 
to throw some light upon the origia 
of the bearing of “a Buckle,” as a 
crest, used for many centuries by the 
old Sussex family of Pelham, formerly 
Duke of Newcastle, and since 1801, 
Earls of Chichester. Seated for so 
many generations in this county, it 
justly calls forth more than ordinary 
consideration, and it has accordingly 
met with the particular altention of 
the “learned” Camden, who poiate 
it ont, in his days, as a house “ en- 
titled Lo especial respect,” and more 
recently by the late Rev. Mr. Hay- 
ley, Rector of Brightling, a gentle- 
man who devoted a great part of a 
long life, to elaborate Antiquarian 
researches, and who, I have under- 
stood, bestowed much pains on this 
subject, and completed a treatise on 
the 
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pearing in question, of this an- 
family, Not having been for- 

enough to procure a sight of 
this paper, | am not acquainted with 
the particular grounds upon which 
Mr. Hayley built his hypothesis—but 
I will take tbe liberty of giving the 
account collected by. John Philpot, 
Somerset herald, who in 1682 made 
out the pedigree of this family. He 
says, 

* John de Pelham was a person of great 
fame in the reign of Edw. III. and in me- 
mory of his valiant acts, his figure in ar- 
moar, with the arms of his family on his 
breast, was painted on glass, in the Chap- 
ter House at Canterbury. He attended 
that victorious monarch in his wars with 
the French, and was a competitor, in tak- 
ing Joho King of France prisoner, at 
the battle of Poictiers, Sept. 19, 1356, 
An. 30 Edw. III. , Froysart says, that 
with the King were taken, besides his son 
Philip, the Earl of Tankerville, Sir Jacques 
of Bourbon, the Earls of Pouthieu and Eue, 
with divers other noblemen, who, being 
chased to Poictiers, the town shut their 
gates against them, not suffering any to 
enter; so that divers were slain ; and the 
press being great to take the King, such 
as knew him cried out, ‘ Sir, yield, or you 
are dead :’ whereupon he yielded himself 
to Sir Dennis Morbeck, a knight of Artois, 
in the English service, and being after- 
wards forced from him, more than. ten 
Knights and Esquires challenged the tak- 
ing of the King. Amongst these, Sir Roger 
la War, and John de Pelham, were most 
coucérned ; and in memory of so signal 
aw action, and the King surrendering his 
sword to them, Sir Roger la War had the 
crampet or chape of the sword~(Leigh’s 
Accedence of Armoyre) for a badge of 
that honour, and John de Pelham (after- 
wards knighted) had the buckle of a belt, as 
a mark of the same honour, which was 
sometimes used by his descendants as a 
seal manual, and at others, the said buckle 
on each side a cage being an emblem of 
the captivity of the said King of France, 
and was borne for a crest, as in those 
timés was customary. The duckles, &c. 
were likewise used by their descendants, 


in their great seals, as is evident from se-' 


veral of them, appendant to old deeds.” 


Thus far John Philpot. Whether 
this account be true or not, it can- 
not be contested, that this bearing is 
very antient; for it appears that from 
an acquittance to Thos. la War, 
given at Pevensey, 7 Julii 1400, | 
Hen. 1V. ‘signed by John Pelham, 
that he attached his seal, viz. the 
buckle of a belt, and on each side 
thereof, the letters J. P. 





. Fhe» Bucklevin the Pelham’ ems. * (Nov. 
Antient Heralds, says Montr,’Por- 

ny, in his “ Blements of He ia 

considered the buckle; * as a 

of the surety of the faith aiid ¥er- 


vice of the bearer.” We find indi- 
viduals of this family, in reward for 
‘* great achievements and honourable 
expleits,” antiently invested with of- 
fices of great trust and responsibility. 
In the 17th Rich: If. the Duke of 
Lancaster, *“kuowing and confiding in 
the loyalty and discretion of his must 
dear and well-beloved John Pelhath, 
Esquire,” grants him the office of 
Constable of Pevensey, &c. Again, 
Hen. IV. confirms to John Pelham, 
the office of Constable of Pevensey 
Castle; and in the 7th year of hig 
reign, committed to his keeping, in 
the Castle-of Pevensey, Edw. Planta. 
genet Duke of York, who was ac- 
cused of taking out of the Castle of 
Windsor the sons of Roger Morti- 
mer Earl of March (who by his de- 
scent from Lionel Duke of Clarénce, 
was declared in the Parliament held 
9 Rich.11. heir apparent tothe Crown), 
and conveying them into Wales to 
Owen Glendour. In the 11th yeaf of 
his reign King Hen. 1V. “ having ex- 
perienced his fidelity,” commits to 
the charge of Sir Joha Pelham, Ed- 
mund Earl of March, sou of Roger 
Earl of March, who had been de- 
clared heir apparent of the crown. 

It might, therefore, have been be- 
stowed in the light given to it by 
Monsr. Porny, in consideration of ser- 
vice of fidelity and trust, and have 
been borne, as such, by the descend- 
ats of this distinguished house. 

There is an instance, in which Mr. 
Pegge, in his “ Anecdotes of Old 
Times,” says, the buckle admitted of 
a religious interpretation; and he 
mentions the arms of the Scots Earls 
Rothes, viz. ‘a bend charged with 
three buckles.” The buckles, he says, 
may ‘have regard to that strong me- 


“taphorical description of Christian 


defence, against the powers of dark- 
ness, vi. chap. Ephesians, or 1 Epist. 
Thessalonians, chap. v.21. “ Hold 
fast that which is good,” viz. the 
faith and hope of the cress of Christ. 
Oue of the family, Leslie of Burds- 
bank earries the quartered coat of 
the Earl of Rothes with differences; 
with the crest'“a@ buckle‘Or,” and 

the motto, “ Keep fast.” 
John de Petham, who in the reiga 
of Edw. III. accompanied that king 
to 
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to France, was be- ther desery redit, hich 
ee eclaneten of Christ at Suvenren tpebboertée Ort ‘4 


Canterbury, from being buried in the 
Chapter-house of that Cathedral, and 
having the figure of himself in ar- 
mour pai on glass in the windows 
of that edifice. Sir John Pelham 
by his grant 14 Hen. IV. appears 
to have given his lands and tene- 
ments at Warbleton, for the build- 
ing of a new Church and Convent in 
honour of the blessed Trinity, the 
old Priory at Hastings, founded by 
Sir Walter Biscet, kat. being render- 
ed uniohabitable by the inundation 
of the sea, and thus, according to 
Speed, was reputed the founder of 
that Priory of Canons regular of St. 
Augustine. He probably was a be- 
actor also to the Abbey of the 
Blessed virgo Mary at Roberts- 
bridge; for by his last will and tes- 
tament he directs his body to be 
buried in the Church of that Abbey. 
The bearing might, therefore, be 
in testimony of the sub- 
stantial proof of their piety, afforded 
at different times; but as these marks 
of devotional feeling were so com- 
mon in those days, it would puzzle 
one to conjecture, why the like ho- 
nourable distinctions were not given 
to other families, on this account 
alone, equally entitled to them. Some 
abler pen than mine, Mr. Urban, may 
on this subject be tempted, in the 
language of Camden, “ to renew an- 
cieatry, enlighten obscurity, clear 
doubts, recall home verity by way of 
recovery, which the negligence. of 
writers bad in a manner proscribed 
and banished from amongst us.” 
Yours, &c. De Beco. 
mc 


Mr. Urnzpan, Nov. t. 
i your Magazine for October (p. 
$26) 1 observed a letter relative 
= the arse ner of - —— of 
ring, W sand vinghoe; by which 
it eell dipeer that the family of 
Hampden were as little inclined in the 
days of Edward Il!. tu pay any de- 
ference to their Sovereign, as in those 
of CharlesI. The story is to be found 
in Noble’s Memoirs of the Protecto- 
rate House of Cromwell, with some 
little difference of versification, but 
without any enquiry into its authen- 
ticity, to which it does not seem to 
possess any claim whatever. To cor- 
roborate this tradition, we have ano- 
Gant. Mac. November, 1$20. 





ent how the Manors in question were 
afterwards di of. In a MS le- 
of the family, preserved 
y Mr. Cole (the Cambridge Anti- 
quary, and to whom our county of 
Buckingham has particular obliga- 
tions), | find that one of that family 
having killed the Admiral of Hainau/t 
in single combat, King Edward IV: 
bestowed upon him, by way of re- 
ward, these three Manors : 
** Thus falls the fatall pride of France to 
th’ ground, 

Smother’d in blood and ashie funeral! : 
The Kinge was joyous, and his Champion 

crown’d 

With Knighthood, and gave him there 

withall, 
Besides his vowes ever to bold him deare, 

Wing, Tring, and Iving in Buckingham- 

shier.” * 

This history is at least as probable 
as one in the same legend, concerning 
an intrigue between Stanley and the 
Turkish Emperor's daughter. 

In the Magazive fur September, 
in a list of eminent Mea educated at 
Oxford, your Corr t Byro 
has omitted the loyal and venerated 
Dr. Francis Mansel, of All Souls, af- 
terwards Provost of Jesus College; 
concerning this divine I shall have 
occasion to speak at greater length 
hereafter. ‘ 

In the list of Worcester College, 
or rather Gloucester Hall, | donot 
perceive the name of John d’Amer- 
sham ; and what Fuller and Newcome 
have recorded, Byro need not reject. 


In Ferguson's Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 12mo, 1810, I find the fol- 
lowing brief notice of the Author of 
** Salley in our Ally 2” 

* Harry Carey, an English dramatist, 
who wrote some good songs, particalarly 
“ God save great George our King,’ and 
several farces. He put a period to his 
existence in 1744.” 

Now is not that National chaunt 
supposed to be‘ of a much earlier 
daitet? la a poem in quarto, among 





* MSs. in the British Maseom, vol. LIX. 
p. 330 ; see also vol. XXXIX. p. 139. 

+ The origin of this National Song has 
been frequently noticed in our pages : see 
LXV. 907. 991. LXVI. 118, 206. 1075. 
LXXVIf. 781. LXXIX. 400. L¥XXIV. 
ii, 42, 99, 323, 324, 430. 552.—Eprr. . 
the 
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the King's Pomppiete. entitled “* The 
Last Age's Looking Glasse, or Eng- 
land’s Sad Elegie, by S. H. 1642,” 
(which your Reviewer quoted last 
month) appears the following cou- 
plet: 
“Let Charles’ glorie through England 
ring, 
Let subjects say, ‘God save the King.’” 
The latter line proves the chorus 
at least to be near a century earlier 
than the period assigned to it. 
LAaTHBURIENSIS. 


Mr. Unnan, Hereford, Sept. 30. 
[* your Magazine for January last, 
(p. 83,) I observed your Corres- 
pondent A. B. and C. gives a concise 
account of the antient custom of Was- 
sailing, that formerly was much ce- 
lebrated in many parts of Hereford- 
shire, aud in some parts of Glouces- 
tershire. As 1 have many years been 
an attendant on these social and hos- 
pitable meetings, permit me to offer 
to your readers some particulars of 
this ceremony, as I have seen it kept 
up, with all due form, on the farm of 
Hunlington*, two miles West from 
Hereford, that for many years was 
occupied by my late respectable friend 
aod neighbour, Mr. Samuel Tully, 
well known to the publick, and many 
of your readers, as a farmer and gra- 
zier, more particularly distinguished 
for his excellent and beautiful breed 
of cattle.. Among many visitors to 
Mr. Tully, at Huntington, to see his 
fine stock of cattle, | remember meet- 
ing the late Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Somerville, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
and other well-koowa amateurs in 
fine animals, A few years preceding 
the, very unfortunate death of Mr. 
Tully t, I, for the last time, witnessed 
the joyous scene of Wassailing. 
On the eve of Twelfth-day (the 
Epiphany) Mr. Tully and his numer- 


ous visitors, near the hour of ‘six 
o’clock ia the evening, walked toa 
field where wheat was growing, ‘aud 
on the highest parts of the land one 
large and twelve smaller fires were 
lighted up. While burning, the mas- 
ter and some of his company, formed 
in a circle round the larger fire, and 
after pledging each other in good 
Herefordshire cyder, all the attend- 
ants joined in shouting and rejoicing. 
On the fires being extinguished, the 
company all returned to the hospi- 
table mansion, where an excellent and 
plentiful supper was provided for the 
tamily, and all ranks of visitors. 
After the glass had circulated, and 
some songs had been sung, aod hap- 
piness diffused through all the nu- 
merous company, near the hour of 
nine or ten o'clock, a second pro- 
cession was formed, by all who join- 
ed in the concluding and more inte- 
resting ceremony. On coming to the 
out-house, where the oxen and cows 
were in their stalls, the bailiff attend- 
ed with a large plum-cake, which, 
when made, had a hole in the middle. 
Previous to its being placed on the 
horn of the ox, the master and his 
friends each took a small cup with 
ale, and drank a toast to each ox, 
in nearly the following words (each 
of the 24 oxen having a name) : the 
master began with the first: 


“ Here’s to thee, Benbaw f, and to thy 
white horn, 
God send thy master a good crop of corn ; 
Of wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of 
A grain, 
You eat your oats, and I'll drink my 
beer ; [year!” 
May the Lord send us all a happy new 
After the last ox was toasted, the 
bailiff placed the cake on the hora 
of the first ox, the boy touching him 
with a pointed goad. This induced 
the ox to shake his head, when the 
cake was tossed on either side; if on 





* Huntington farm is one mile from White Cross, on the road from Hereford to 
South Wales, and to the Roman station of Ariconium. The views of Hereford from 
this well-known Cross, which makes an excellent foreground, is extremely grand; | 
have frequently drawn it from recollection, and particularly did so on the day | was 
with the Monks on Mount St. Barnard, in August 1816, going to Italy, for the two rea- 
sons that pleased the Prior. as it showed him the town m England where I generally 
resided, and a cross built by a Catholic Bishop (Charlton), in 1347, whose monument 
and arms (as on the Cross) are in Heveford Cathedral. This Cross has been often 
engraved (see vol. LXIL. p. 298), and particularly in Britton’s ** Architectural Anti- 


quities.” 


_ > He was killed by a vicious bull, in a field near his own house. 


} The ox’s name, a common one. 
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one side, it. was to be the perquisite 
of the bailiff, who divided it —- 
the company. Oo returning to the 
bouse, mirth and feasting prevailed 
till a late, or rather an early hour. 

The Harvest-supper is frequently 
celebrated at this time. Much of 
the ceremony is now omitted. The 
twelve fires are frequently made, and 
concluded by a social evening. | have 
lately, near six o’clock in the evening 
of Wassailing, from our public walk, 
the side of the Castle, if the evening 
proved clear, seen numerous fires on 
the hills around, particularly on the 
camps of Dynedor, Aconbury, Cre- 
denhill, &c. scenes many of your An- 
tiquarian readers well know. J. W. 

—=— 

Mr. Unsan, Westminster, Sept.18. 
| FEEL seriously obliged to your 

Correspondent “ N vtator,” (p. 98,) 
for his hint respecting the Pamphlets 
concerning which I solicited some in- 
formation in Part I. p. 602: while, 
however, I stated my private suppo- 
sition, | had vot the least idea that I 
was erecting a fabtic not tobeshaken. 
1 thought fit to represent the tracts 
in question, in the light in which they 
appeared to myself, and endeavoured 
to reconcile the characters with those 
of real life. Supposing the former, 
(as ** Notator” has hinted), to be of 
a political nature, it must have been 
written by some person well acquaint- 
ed with the internal state of West- 
minster School at that period; for, 
allowing for the changes which have 
taken place in a century, the analogy 
isstill tolerably correct. Perhaps it was 
designed to vex Atterbury, our then 
Dean, who was supposed to favour 
the cause of the Pretender, and was 
at least a staunch Tory; and the 
Head-Master, Dr. Freind, who, to- 
gether with his brother (the celebrat- 
ed Physician), was of the same opi- 
nion in politicks.—The Master and 
Usher, may be intended for George 
the First and his Son, the Prince of 
Wales; yet they were hardly on the 
good terms which the book describes 
those Heads of the School as enter- 
taining towards each other. As be- 
longing to Westminster, the whole 
story is sufficiently laughable ; but 
when the Master takes up the rod, 
as with a view to chastise the refrac- 
tory Scholars, it seems to be an ill- 
judged and unfeeling way of passing 


Westminster School.— ron Coffins. 
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over the executions of the friends of 
the Pretender, after the rising in 

1715.—- Was the Duke of Maribo- 

rough characterised as. the ‘ Captain _ 
of the Mathematical Class?’ or the 

Duke of Argyle as ‘ the Boy of Ner- 

thern Extract?’ Acted near West- 

minster might allude to St. Stephen's. 

la style, the Work seems to be in- 

tended as a counterpart (and is a ten- 

fuld inferior one) to Mrs. Maoley's 

* Atalantis;’ and there can be no 

doubt but that it was brought out asa 

puff for the new Whig Ministry. The 

second pamphlet could not be poli- 

tical, oor could malevolence itself 

extract any such intention from its 

for it consists of little more. than 

what [ transcribed in my last. 

Any information relative to either 
hypothesis, will be thankfully re- 
ceived by WaestmonastERiensis. 

———__ 
Iron Corrins. 
Mr. Urban, Dcctors Commons, Nov. 8. 


L' the Consistory Court of Loadon, 
Sir William Scott gave Judgment 
in the novel and interesting case of 
Gilbert, versus Buzzard and > 
which was detailed at p. 174. The 
following is a brief sketch of the 
able remarks of the Learned Judge: 


“He began by stating, that the Suit 
was brought by John Gilbert, against the 
Churchwardens of the Parish of Saint 
Andrew, Holborn, for obstructing the In- 
terment of the body of his wife. The 
criminatory articles stated, that the said 
Mrs. Gilbert was a Parishioner, that she 
died in March 1819, that her body was 
deposited in an lrov Coffin, that due ne- 
tive was given of her intended interment, 
and tie fees paid, but that, notwithstand- 
ing, the Churchwardens refused the iu- 
terment of the body.—lIn reply to these 
aiticles, a defensive allegation had been 
given in, in which it was stated, that the 
facts alleged in the articles were, in great 
part, erroneous ; for that, on application 
being made by Gilbert for the interment 
of the body, no mention was made of its 
being intended to be brought in an Iron 
Coffia, although notice was given him 
that such could not be received ; but that 
the usual fees being paid by him, it was then 
stated, that the corpse would be brought 
ia an Iron Coffin :—that a Select Vestry 
was convened, when a Resolution was 
come to, refusing the admission of [ron 
Coffins, and a copy of such Kesolution 
was duly served upon Bridgman, the Pa- 
tentee ;—that notwithstanding a forcible 
entry was afterwards effected, and upon 
the refusal being persisted iv, the body 

was 








‘was. ultiatately deposited in the Bone- 
house—that the Parish was very popu- 
Jous, containing upwards of 30,000 in- 
habitants—and that the burials exceeded 
B00 every year—that in addition to the 
Church-yard, there were three Burial 
Grounds ;—that these would soon be ren- 
dered useless, by the introduction of the 
Trop Coffins, —and that the Church- 
wardens, iv the measures they had adopt- 
ed, had been directed by the Select Ves- 
try, and the Parish at large.—Such were 
the circumstances brought to the notice 
of the Court ; time bad now been allowed 
for the angry feelings of both parties to 
subside ; and they and agreed to take the 
opinion of the Court, on the dry question 
of Right, In this act of amnesty, the 
Court was glad to concur; and would 
therefore abstain from any observations 
upoo the foreign matters, into which the 
éase had been suffered to wander. Be- 
fore entering on the immediate question, 
it might not be foreiga briefly to state, that 
the two most antient modes of disposing 
of the body after death, as recorded in 
history, were by burial and burning ; of 
which methods, that of burial was the 
more antient, and frequent mention of it 
was made in Sacred History. The Di- 
vine Founder of our Religion had also 
sanctioned the indulgence of that natural 
feeling, against the sudden destruction of 
the body after death, which was now so 
universal. Sir Thomas Brown remarks, 
that the wisest nations have rested in in- 
humation and burning, and that Christi- 
anity gave a final extinction to the prac- 
tice of burning. With respect to the mode 
of interment, very antient mention was 
mace of Serutcurar Cuests, and it was 
recorded of the Patriarch Joseph, that he 
was deposited in a Coffin, and his body 
embalmed ; but these marks of distinc- 
tion, we have every reason to presume, 
were only paid to the most illustrious cha- 
racters: and indeed it is intimated in 
Scripture, that such were in use among 
the Jews: but the two polished nations 
do not appear to have made use of any 
Coffins for their dead; which may be in- 
ferred from neither of them having any 
term in their languages, synonimous to 
our word “ Coffin:” but ratber to the 
feretrum or bier on which the body was 
conveyed to the place of interment.—The 
practice of sepulture seemed greatly to 
have varied, also, with respect to situation : 
in antieot times, private graves and in- 
closures were the favourite depositories : 
but in modern times, Church-yards came 
into very general use. In our own coun- 
try, the burying in Churches was much 
anterior to the burying in Church-yards ; 
but this was a privilege reserved for men 
of eminence ; as those of ordinary cha- 
ractérs wete buried in inclosed places, at 
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considerable distatce from thé Church ; 
and it was only in more recent times that 
Church-yards became attached to- their 
respective Churches. In what state-we 
were to be conveyed to our last home, no 
itive rule appears to have been Yaid 
own: the authority must therefore ‘be 
found in our manners and accustomed usage, 
father than in our Laws, The right to 
Sepulture was undisputed ; but the admis- 
sion of chests containing the bodies, did 
not plead the same universal use. In the 
Eastern parts of Europe, open biers were 
used to convey the bodies, which. were 
thence transferred to the grave; sach also 
was the practice in South America: where- 
as in the Western parts of Europe, chests 
were found to be pretty general. In our 
own country the useof Coffins was extremely 
antient; they had been made at various 
times of various forms and materials, wood, 
stone, metals, marble, and even glass; as 
would appear on a reference to Mr. 
Gougl’s learned work on Sepulehral Mo- 
numents.—Dr. Johnson also says, ‘* Cof- 
fins are made of wood and other mate- 
rials.’ In modern practice, wood or ead 
were made use of at the choice of the re- 
latives, and sometimes both; the poorer 
classes were usually interred in shells, 
which were an inferior kind of wooden 
coffin, but he was not aware, that by law 
any Coffin at all was required. The'sta- 
tute 30th of Charles Il. required; that cof- 
fins shoald be lined with wool ; but did not 
inforce the use of the coffias themselves. 
In the funeral service, no mention was 
made of the word coffin: it would be 
found that the word corpse was invariably 
used ; for instance, dust is to be strewed, 
not on the coffin, but on the corpse. It 
was also singular to remark, that in some 
old tables of fees a distinction was made 
in their charges, cofined funerals and un- 
coffined funerals ; from whence he should 
draw the conclusion, that such funerals 
were by no means iufrequent. The law 
is undoubted, that every parishioner has 
a right to be buriedio the Church yard ; 
but his being buried in a chest or trank 
forms no part of his abstract right: it is 
not to be denied that our feelings natu- 
rally prompt us to something like the pro- 
tection of the body ; and few have hard- 
ness of mind enough to contemplate with- 
out pain, the utter extinction of the remains 
of those near and dear to them; this feeling 
has given birth to those various methods of 
embalming, &c. that have been invented 
for preserving the remains of the deceased, 
even beyond the natural extent of affec- 
tion. In later times, the feelings of most 
people had been wounded by the fre- 
quent spoliation of the dead, for the pur- 
poses of anatomical dissection ; these 
Tron Coffins had been invented for the 
purpose of preventing such cree 
y 
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t Y —*, cor eet 
<@@ possible objection could be made, but 
 itowas the metal of which they were com- 
posed. that. occasioned their. being re- 
fused ; and he must say, that not know- 
img of.any.rule that. prescribed the ma- 
. terials. of which Coffins were to be made, 
and kaowing that lead was admitted, he 
found considerable difficulty in declaring 
that the use of Iron was unlawful: from 
their being composed of thin laminz also, 
they must necessarily occupy less space, 
aud the objection that had been made of 
their being bereafter increased in size, 
applied no more to them, than to those 
made of wood.— But it was contended, 
that they should be admitted on the same 
terms as.those of wood ; this must either 
be on the ground of there being no dif- 
JSerence in their duration, or that if there be, 
it.should make no difference in the terms 
of admission. Upon the first point, it was 
not without a violent revolt to all the ideas 
he had formed on the subject, that he 
beard it affirmed, that Coffins formed of 
Jron would not keep longer possession of 
the soil than those of wood: to him it ap- 
peared, without pretending to any experi- 
mental knowledge ou such subjects, that it 
must be otherwise: rust was the process. by 
which Iron travelled to decomposition. 
Excluded from the air, it remained 
unimpaired; if it did from internal 
moistere, or any small admission of ex- 
ternal air, contract rust, that rust, uotil 
it, scales off, protects the interior from 
further decay: whereas, wood corrupts 
internally, and thus hastens its own de- 
struction. It was the fault of the. com- 
plaining party, by leaving bim without 
information on these points, if he had 
formed erroneous notions on the subject. 
The pretension of these Coffins must there- 
fore resort to the second point, that the 
difference of duration made no difference 
im the right; that such right was unali- 
enable, and that the introduction of ano- 
ther corpse was an intrusion.—But surely 
there can not be a right of perpetuity in 
a perishable body ; and the “ eferna domus’’ 
that had been mentioned, was a mere 
flourish of rhetoric, It was objected, that 
no precise time could be fixed for a com- 
plete dissolution of the body; certainly 
such was the case, as it depended on the 
nature of the soil, the climate, and the 
seasons ; founded on these facts, the le- 
gal doctrine was, that the cemetery was 
not the exclusive property of one set of 
persons, but was the property of ages yet 
unborn. It was only with the Ordinary 
to give an alienation of this common 
right; even a brick grave was an ag- 
gression, which the Ordinary only. could 
legally. authorize at his discretion, All 
contgivance, therefore, to prolong the du- 
ration of the body, was an act of injustice, 


unless compensation was for such 
encroachment. In country places this was 
of little or no, consideration ; but in po- 
pulous cities, unless the right was limited, 
the most serious evils would result: ag it 
was, the usual period of decay did not 
arrive fast enough, to evacuate the 

for the use of succeeding families. —In 
most parishes, new grounds had been 
found necessary, which bad been pur- 
chased at enormous expense.—In this pa- 
rish, with the present mode of: burial, it 
had become necessary to purchase three 
additional grounds, and the evil would 
become intolerable, if once the Iron Cof- 
fins were generally admitted ; a compa- 
ratively small portion of the dead would 
shoulder out the living; and a circum- 
vallation of Church-yards round the city, 
would be the inevitable results. If the 
use of Iron Coffins were thus to occasion 
additional Churchyards, the persons wish- 
ing them, should bring progortionate com- 
pensation, and should pay for a longer 
lease of the ground they were to occupy ; 
Coffins of lead were subjected to this, and 
he knew not what was to exempt iron. 
The individuals, and not the parishes, must 
pay for the consequences. Parishes were 
not left to their own discretion in their 
quantum of fees, but they were subject 
to the approval and confirmation of the 
Ordinary, and no where could such power 
be better lodged. it only remained that 
he should direct the parish to prepare a 
table of fees for the confirmation of the 
Ordivary, who would then subject these 
Coffins to such fees as in his discretion 
should seem meet; it had been said that 
auch a measure would act as a prohibition 
to, their use; but. that was better than 
that parishes should be robbed of their 
cemetery, Patent rights must be held by 
the same tenure as all other rights, i/a 
utere jure tuo alieno ne ledas ; they must 
not infringe on more antient rights. The 
learned Judge then concluded his lumi- 
nous remarks with a recommendation that 
the body in question should be interred 
without any extra fees, at the same time 
without prejudice to the rights of the pa- 
rish: and declared himself ready to ad- 
mit affidavits on both sides befere con- 


firming the Table of Fees. 
Yours, &c. J.S. 
i 
Mr. Unsayn, Brompton, Nov. 17. 


‘aoe following is the receipt of 
an industrious managing woman ; 
who by thus turning every thing to 
account, is enabled to bring up her 
family in far greater comfort and 
respectability than many who de- 


rive themselves of the means, merely 
or want of a little contrivance... By 
giving 
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giving it a place in your pages, some 
of your benevolent Readers may be 
induced to furnish such of their poorer 
neighbours as they may think pro- 
per, with copies, and will thus pat it 
in their power to obtain nourishing 
meals at a very trifling expense. 

Get two sbillings’ worth of good bones— 
some butchers will throw in a bit of meat 
-—cut and scrape off every morsel that 
there is upon them—put the bones alone 
into four gallons of water, and let them 
boil for an hour—(it is generally conve- 
nient to put them on in the evening, when 
they may stand all night in the kettle) 
—take them out—skim the liquor, which 
will furnish nearly two pounds of mar- 
row fat, which makes excellent pie or 
pudding crust—strain the liquor—once 
more scrape the bones quite clean, and 
put them in again, with some onions, car- 
rot, turnip, or any cheap herbs —two 
penny worth is sufficient— season with 
salt and pepper—a bit of pork, bacon, or 
a salt herring, is a great improvement— 
it may be thickened, or not, with a quarter 
of a pound of oatmeal—keep it gently 
boiling for. four hours. The meat first 
taken off the bones is sufficient for a meat 
pie or pudding—and the second scraping, 
with what was strained from the liquor, 
chopped up with a few apples or currants, 
and sweetened with coarse sugar, makes 
a mince pie, very acceptable to children. 
The whole, if well managed, will furnish 
dinners for a family of five or six persons 
for nearly a week. 8. 


—— 
Great Surrey Street, 
Mr. Unsan, July 6. 
To origin of Surnames to diffe- 
rent families, noticed to iu p. 296, 
has frequently occurred to me as very 
strange, from the variety and singu- 
larity of most of them. We find few 
(if any persons) who can trace how 
their families originally became pos- 
sessed of their name. Many names 
are derived no doubt from places and 
towns. I have drawn out a classifi- 
cation of a few Surnames of families 
as derived from various animals, birds, 
fishes, trades, and other descriptive 
titles. T. A. 

Animals.—Lion, Lamb, Wolfe, Panther, 
Bull, Bullock, Hog, Pig, Buck, Hiod, 
Hart, Deer, Stag, Fox, Talbot, Pointer, 
Squirrel, Badger. 

Birds.—Bilackbird, Swallow, Sparrow, 
Raven, Crow, Pigeon, Martin, Nightin- 
gale, Peacock, Partridge, Woodcock, 
Dack, Drake, Goose, Gosling, Parrot, 
Jay, Rook, Hawk, Kite, Heron, Crane, 
Dove, Wren, Swan, Batt, Gull. 


Fishes.—Whale, Salmon, Trout; Mack. 
rill, Roach, Dace, Pearch, Pike, Gudgeom, 
Sprat, Smelt, Herring, Hake, Sturgeon, 
Whiting, Tench, Ling, Codling, Cockle, - 
Crabb. 

Trades. —Carpenter, Joiner, Weever 
Draper, Vintner, Painter, Thatcher, 
Carver, Glover, Farmer, Turner, Sawyer, 
Wheeler, Brewer, Baker, Butcher, Tay- 
lor, Barber, Miller, Gardener, Glasier, 
Sadler, Girdler, Fisher, Fowler, Hawker, 
Fuller, Tanner, Potter, Tyler, Skinner, 
Cooper, Collyer, Fletcher, Chandler. 

Trees.—Birch, Ash, Rose, Pine, Beach, 
Cherry, Sweetapple, Peach, Lemon, Haw- 
thorne, Holyoake, Myrtle, Greentree. 

Offices and Dignities.—King, Lord, Dake, 
Prince, Earl, Baron, Knight, Noble, Mar- 
shall, Chamberlain, Page, Butler, 

Names Ecclesiastical. —Church, Church- 
yard, Christian, Pope, Abbot, Monk, Friar, 
Bishop, Dean, Priest, Deacon, Parson, 
Clark, Sexton. 

Kingdoms.—England, Ireland, Holland, 
France, French, Frank, Welch, Scot, 
Norman. 

Colours.—Bilack, White, Green, Pink, 
Reid, Orange, Grey, Brown, Scarlet, 
Dunn. 

Insecis.—Bee, Wasp, Natt, Bugg, Fly, 
Cricket. 

Ores.—Gold, Silver, Brass, Stone, Steel, 
Glass, Flint. 

Points of the Globe. —East, West, North, 
South. 

Names significant to Men.— Longman, 
Smalman, Trueman, Merryman, Preity- 
man, Wildman, Horsman, Spearman, 
Bowman, Huntsman, Freeman, Honey- 
man, Goodman, Richman, Plowman, 
Chapman, Gladman, Deadman. 

Measure and Quantity.— Long, Short, 
Mutch, Little, Small, More. 

———— 
Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 1. 

OUR amusing Correspondent, in 

p- 296, on the subject of Sur- 
names, reminds me of a pleasant anec- 
dote that occurred many years ago in 
America. The Governor of West 
Florida gave a public dinner on the 
birth-day of our late esteemed and 
revered Monarch, and bis name was 
Chester. At the same table sat a 
witty counsellor—query, what coun- 
sellor is there who is not so? After 
dinner, the toasts had gone cheerfully 
round, when the Governor calls to 
the counsellor, whose name was Mor- 
rison, ** Mr. Morrison, | understand 
all names that end in son are bas- 
tards.” The reply was instantaneous, 
“No, please — Excellency, they are 
names called after places.” The ta- 
ble was in a roar, and the eee 
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did not appear lively the rest of the 
evening othe Lieutenant Governor 
om his right, and the Commander in 
Chief on his left, seemed to enjoy it 
very much, whilst the gravity of the 
Chief Justice was compelled into a 
smile. T. W. 
—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Dallington, Nov. 1. 
OUR Correspondent T. S. (p.206), 
is, 1 apprehend, correct in his 
opinion, “ that no person can hold a 
Pew in a Church, unless in respect 
a dwelling, and never as appurtenant 
to Jand,” as far as regards the nave 
of the church; for “ a seat cannot be 
claimed by prescription as appendant 
to land, but to an house” (Gibs. 198.) 
But it hath been held, that a seat in 
an aile may be prescribed for, by an 
inhabitant of another parish. (Ibid.) 
But in that case, 1 should suppose 
that it is taken for granted, that the 
possessor repaired it. And so it was 
judged in the case Dawtry v. Dee 
(2 Ero. 604.) which was an action for 
seats in a little chancel in the North 
part of the chancel of Petworth, Sus- 
séx; and it was there held, that tho’ 
no man can tell the true reasons of 
prescriptions, yet some probable rea- 
son must be alleged, te give such a 
eculiar right, and none is more pro- 
bable than repairing it. And this 
will entitle a man to a seat in an aile 
or chancel, though he lives in ano- 
ther parish ; and therefore, where the 
plaintiff sets forth that he had an an- 
tient messuage in the parish of H, 
and that he and all of those whose 
estate he had in the said house, had a 
seat in the aile of the parish church 
of B, this was considered a good pre- 
scription for a seat in an aile, because 
he or they might build or repair it, 
though it is not a good prescription 
to have a seat in nave Ecclesia of 
another parish (Sid. 361). 

1 should apprehend it to be unlaw- 
ful to expose to sale a pew, merely 
as such, unconnected with that pro- 
perty to which Canon Law allows it 
to be attached, because such pew, in 
its disposal, “‘ appertaineth of com- 
mon right to the Bishop of the dio- 
cese.” (2 Rolls, Abr. 288.) 

Seats in Churches are generally 
built and repaired as the church is to 
be, at the general charge of the pa- 
rishioners, unless any particular per- 
son be chargeable to do the same by 
prescription, (Degge, p. 1, c. 12), 
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as those seised of antient houses, &c. 
1 should, therefore, consider the prac- 
tice in the parish church, of Alcester, 
of esteeming Pews as “ mere per- 
sonal chattels,” to be an evil that has 
gone greatly beyond any rights that 
prescription can have conferred, and 
may be put down by the power of the 
Ordinary, “‘ or that the Churchwar- 
dens may have their action against 
the wrong doer.” (Wats. c. 39.) For 
though the freehold of the body of 
the Church be in the incumbent, and 
the seats fixed to the freehold, yet 
because the Church is for the use of 
the inhabitants, and the seats thereof 
erected for their more convenient at- 
tending on Divine Service, the use of 
them is common to all the people 
that pay to the repair of them. And 
for this reason, if a seat be taken 
away hy a stranger, though affixed to 
the Church, the Churchwardens, and 
not the Parson, may have their ac- 
tion, as a “* Quondam Churchwarden” 


observes, from Dr. Burn. T. F. 
— 
Mr. Urzpan, Oct. 2T. 


]* considering the Soul as exertin 
its energies, 1 had almost said, 
independent, on the Body, there are 
two circumstances, which have oc- 
curred to Anti-materialists, and have 
been slightly noticed, though very 
little insisted upon,—I mean the more 
than usual vigour or vivacity of the 
intellectual powers in Dreams; and 
the case of insane persons suddenly 
recovering their reason and memory 
and feelings at the approach of death. 

First, for Dreams. I have not un- 
frequently wondered at the uncom- 
mon perspicuity and exactness of de- 
lineation with which some are able to 
draw characters, and describe situa- 
tions, in Dreams; though I am sure 
they could not in their waking mo- 
ments have perceived the proprieties 
of action under the same circum- 
stances, had such been real instead of 
imaginary. There are very stupid 
peaple in whose dreams the dramatis 
persone are discriminated with accu- 
racy, and coloured with liveliness and 
s!reagth—people who (it should seem) 
had never, from their observation aod 
experience, placed the characters re- 
presented to them in sleep, in points 
of view so just or so striking. 

With respect to insanily, it is re- 
markable that they who for a long 
series of years may be eee as 
ost 
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lost to this world, have been known 
to recover at the hour of death a 
perfect use of their understanding— 
awakened to a right perception of all 
around them; recollecting the past 
transactions of their lives; sensible of 
their. approaching dissolution, and 
looking forward tothat aweful change 
in the mode of their existence, with 
the sentiments and feelings most na- 
tural to the human mind. 

I believe 1 have stated facts. But 
what has induced me to address you 
on the subject is the desire to have 
that subject illustrated by any of 

our Correspondents, who may be 
di osed to communicate to the Pub- 
ick their sentiments and conclusions. 
Anti-MAaTERIALIsT. 
———— 
Mr. Urpan, Nov. 2. 

S a man and a Christian, I re- 
joiced to find, by a Letter insert- 
ed in your Magazine for September 
last (p. 198), that the differences too 
long maintained respecting the Lon- 
don Institution at West Brook were 
all reconciled; that the Pulpits 
throughout the Isle of Thanet were 
all re-opened to its clerical advocates; 
and that an enlargement of the build- 
ing was resolved upon. Heartily do 
I (a member of our excellent Church 
Establishment, from choice grounded 
on conviction) congratulate the Reve- 
rend Rectors.and Vicars and their 
Curates on a result that mast tend no 
less to their own respectability and 
comfort, than to the prosperity of a 
great Charity, and to the relief and 

consolation of our diseased Poor. 

The funds of the Royal Sea-Bath- 
ing Iofirmary, I am assured, depend 
upon various modes of collection : 
and these modes are; ist. Voluntary 
separate contributions, by individual 
subscribers. 2. Bequests, or Lega- 
cies, by Will. 3. Dinners. 4. An- 
nual Balls at Margate and at Rams- 
gate, under the auspices of Lady Pa- 
tronesses of the highest rank in the 
neighbourhood of those towns. 5, 
Single Morning or Evening Sermons 
at Churches, Chapels, and independ- 
ent Meetings. Of these the aggre- 
gate is handsome. The clear net 
amount of the Gentlemeu’s Dinners 
and Ladies’ Balls usually reaches the 
average of ove hundred pounds (tu- 
gether) more than the produce of the 
Sermons: that of the latter being in 


general 200/.; that of the two for- 
mer being from 300/.t0 3408 

I have not seen yet the Rerorr for 
the season, 1820. CHRisTiaNnus. 
—— 

King’s Head, Poultry, 

Nov. }. 

HE Provisional Commitee for 

Encouragment of Industry, and 
Reduction of Poor's Rates, con- 
sidering that it is well understood 
that the most eminent medium. of 
rendering the labouring classes inde- 
pendent of parochial aid, is the Cal- 
tivation of the Soil, desires to submit 
the propriety of an immediate adop- 
tion of means whereby this import- 
ant object may with the greatest 
promptitude be effected. 

For those portions of our fellow 
subjects whose habits have been hi- 
therto agricultural, and who are 
either usemployed, or, if employed, 
are unable to subsist by their labour, 
it appears that, if supplied with a 
small portion of land in geapoctinn to 
their families, such would be enabled, 
at no distant period, to extricate 
themselves from the debasement of 
pauperism. 

Also that, for the manufacturing 
classes now destitute, parcels of waste 
land should be occupied; abodes and 
buildings erected, and superintend- 


anls provided. 
these pdrposes, the 


Mr. Unsan, 


For effecti 
following is submitted : 

That Commissioners (to be de- 
nominated General Commissioners) 
should be appoiuted by the Legisla- 
ture, composed of the most suitable 
and distinguished characters in our 
country, and to be assisted by the 
Board of Agriculture; also Local 
Commissioners, who shall be elected 
by Parishes, or by the Hundred, and 
appointed by the General Commis- 
sioners. ‘ 

To accomplish these designs, and 
to obtain the most eligible co-opera- 
tion in the necessary application to 
the Legislature, County Associations 
have been thought to be requisite, 
by which the most valuable concen- 
tration of effort will be obtained. 

By these measures, stimulating the 
industry of our population, and ope- 
rating to the general interest, will the 
harenony of the British community be 
restored. Buns. Wiius, Hon. Sec. 
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2. Monasticon Anglicanum: A History 
of the Abbies and other Monasteries, Hos- 
pitals, Friaries, and Gathedral and Colle- 

tale Churches, with their ies, 
EP Rogland and Wales: clef all ach 
Scotch, Irish, and French Monasteries as 
were in any manner connected with Re- 
ligtous Houses in England. Together 
with a particular account of their respec- 
tive foundations, grants, and donations, 
and a full statement of their possessions, 
as well temporal as spiritual. Originally 
published in Latin by Sir William Dug- 
dale, knt. Garter Principal King at Arms. 
A New Edition, enriched with a large 
accession of materials, now first printed 
from Leiger Books, Chartularies, Rolls, 
and other documents preserved in the na- 
tional archives, public libraries, and other 
repositories: . the History of each Reli- 
gious Foundation in English being pre- 
Sized to its respective series of Latin 
Charters: By Joon Caley, Esg. F.S. A. 
Keeper of the Records in the Augment® 
tion Office ; Henry Ellis, L.L.B. F.R.S, 
Sec. S. A. Keeper of the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, and the Rev. Bulke- 
ley Bandinel, M. A. — of the Bod- 
leian Li ,» Oxford. Volume the First, 
fole pp. 642, besides prelimi 
1813-17. Longman & 
ington & Co. 
F it appear to some of our Readers 
that we have been tardy ion our 
notice of this new edition of Dug: 
dale’s magnum opus, and that too 

a Magazine so greatly devoted to 

antiquarian pursuits, we may plead as 

an apology, that such an Sree 
as is now before as, requires no sma 

portion of time to appreciate its me- 
rits; and we were certainly unwilling 
to’ congratulate our Readers on so 

important a desideratum as an im- 

proved edition of the Monasricon, 

until we were satisfied that it amply 
merited their approbation. We can 
now, however, speak from an at- 
tentive observation of its progres, 
and a careful examination of its con- 
tents; and have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it a most gratifying acqui- 
sition to the library of the Antiquary, 
aswell as, what it has always beeacon- 
pene ae ty its former state, awork 

ispen necessary to every per- 
son interested in ecclesiastical baetory 
or property. And although in the 
present article we shall advert only 
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matter, 
Co. and Lack- 


to the contents of the first volume 
of the new Monasticon, it is no small 
credit to the industry of the Editors 
that they have already published 
nearly two more volumes, and that 
the whole seems to be conducted with 
an increasing spirit of improvement, 
accuracy, and embellishment. We 
were not indeed very timid as to the 
complete fulfilment of the promises 
held out in the original prospectus 
when, in addition to the gentleman 
who first undertook the labour, we 
saw the highly-respected names of 
Caley and Ellis = to the per- 
formance of the whole. 

Dugdale’s Monasticon has long 
been esteemed one of the most cu- 
rious and interesting works in English 
history; but it * claims the atten- 
tion of the public, on higher grounds 
than those of mere curiosity. In de- 
termining doubtful points as to the 
distribution of property, and in trac- 
ing landed ions from their ear- 
liest proprietors, the Mowasticon 
has long been acknowledged one of 
the best and most authentic authori- 
ties, and it has accordingly found a 

lace in every considerable Law Li- 
rary.” 

While thus noticing the acknow- 
ledged merits of a work which does 
so much honour to the talents and 
industry of our illustrious Antiquary, 
we cannot help adverting to a cir- 
cumstance, whether arising from pre- 
judice or ignorance, that appears 
calculated to injure Dugdale's repu- 
tation in some d - Inall the 
biographical accounts which we have 
- seen of Sir William Dugdale, 

opsworts isthe person with whom 
the publication is said to have origi- 
nated, and to whom consequently the 
world has hitherto been accustomed 
to ascribe more credit than was his 
due. From an attentive perusal, 
however, of Dodsworth’s own cul- 
lections in the Bodleian Library, as 
well as from various letters and pa- 
pers in Dugdale's hand-writing, which 
might be cited, it would be easy to 
prove that the larger share of credit 
through the progress of the work is 
due to Dugdale. ‘In truth, there is 
every reason to think, that if Dods- 

worth 
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worth had been left to himself, with- 
out Dugdale’s aid, we should have 
hadoo Monasticon. It ought alsoto be 
remarked, that Dodsworth died be- 
fore more than half of the first vo- 
lume was completed; and for the 
completion of that and the subse- 
— volumes, we are entirely in- 
‘debted to the perseverance and care 
of Dugdale during the long series of 
twenty-eight years. 

But in whatever value the Monasti- 
con has been held, it has been felt by all 
Antiquaries, that # was still capable 
of improvement; and it would have 
been indeed singular if the labours of 
Dugdale’s successors, for more than 
a century past, besides discovering 
some errors and omissions, had not 
furnished the means of rendering the 
work still more perfect, as a book of 
authority, reference, and even histo- 
rical curiosity. On this subject it 
cannot be necessary to expatiate. 
Whoever is acquainted with the pro- 
gress made, only within the last half 
century, in the study of Antiquities, 
and particularly with the laudable 


and persevering researches of the late 
and present keepers and inspectors of 


our antient records, must be sensible 
that talents and accuracy only were 
wanting to improve the Monasticon, 
and to complete the original author’s 
design by an important accession of 
new and iadispensible matter. 

In this respect, however, Dugdale 
has hitherto been rather unfortunate. 
In 1693, an epitome of the Monas- 
zicon was published in English b 
Wright, the Historian of Rutland- 
shire; but the matter was injudiciously 
abridged, and the references to the 
original were extremely inaccurate. 

In 1718, John Stevens, commonly 
called Captain Stevens, gave the Eng- 
lish Reader asomewhat better idea of 
Dugdale’s work, in his enlarged trans- 
lation; but the objections to Wright’s 
book attached in a considerable de- 
gree to Stevens's, although the latter 
contained some additions of import- 
ance. We were happy therefore to 
find that in the undertaking now be- 
fore us, the English translation has 
been carefully compared with the 
original, the references verified, and 
the text augmented, not only with 
Stevens’s additions, but with that in- 
formation and those discoveries of 
recent times, which will render the 
whole more satisfactory to the pro- 
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fessional inquirer, as well as more in- 
teresting to the general Reader. 

In vol. I. to which at present we 
shall confine our remarks, are con- 
tained, the histories of Glastonbury, 
Christchurch, and St. Augustine in 
Canterbury, Rochester Cathedral, 
Winchester Cathedral, Lindisfarn or 
Holy Island, Malmsbury, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, Sherbourn, Lestingeham, 
Peterborough, Whitby, Chertsey, 
Barking, St. Mildreds, Folkstone, 
Liming, Reculver, Ely, Weremouth 
and Jarrow, Abingdon, St. Peter, 
Gloucester, Worcester and Bardney 
Abbey. 

Of these the accounts of Glaston- 
bury, Westminster, Peterborough, 
Ely, Abingdon, Worcester, and Bard- 
ney, appear to us the most elaborate : 
and how highly they, as well as the 
others, must be improved from the 
original edition will be evident from 
the.addition of the Eeglish descrip- 
tions, and the abstracts of Registers, 
neither of which entered into Dag- 
dale’s plan. Yet this last feature of 
the re-publication is of | oye import- 
ance. Persons interested in the whole 
or any part of the property of any 
given Monastery of which the Regis- 
ter remains, by glancing through the 
abstract, may see at one view what 
charters are still extant, as to any 
manor, churches, fairs, markets, 
rents, or even smaller property, ori- 
ginally. belonging to the Monastery, 
an insertion calculated not less to aid 
the researches of the Lawyer than the 
Antiquary, in numerous instances, in 
matters of tithe, &c. Appended to 
the account of each monastery also 
is an abstract of what are called the 
Ministers’ Accompts, of the time of 
Henry VIII. preserved in the Aug- 
mentation Office, containing the enu- 
meration and value of the different 
species of property belonging to the 
various houses at the time when the 
agents of the Crown had become the 
receivers of the different revenues. 
Where the Ministers’ Accompts are 
not to be found, the “ Valor Eccle- 
siasticus” of the same period has been 
the substitute. 

The value of these and other ad- 
ditions will likewise appear from the 
sources of information to which the 
learned Editors have applied: those 
parts of the Latin Appendix of Glas- 
tonbury Monastery, taken from the 
Register called the “* Secretum Ab- 

batis,” 
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dis,” pow ia the Bodleian Library: 
the singular collectiou of early Bng- 
lish Charters to Westminster Abbey, 
from the Cottonian Manuscript Faus- 
tina A. IIL: the excerpts from the 
Black Book of Peterborough, in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries: 
the extracts from an hitherto unde- 
scribed Register of Whitby, among the 
Donation Manuscripts in the British 
Museum: the survey of the monas- 
tery of Ely in the time of Henry VIII. 
remaining ia the Augmentation Office: 
and the charters of the Saxon period 
relating toWorcester monastery, from 
the archives of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, are among the more valuable 
additions. made by the present Editors 
to the documents preserved by Dug- 
dale. Indeed it appea 
no important accessible fact relating 
tothe history of any of the monas- 
teries has been omitted, as far as the 
work has yet proceeded; nor do we 
perceive that any part of the English 

ils, or any ove account, could 
have been left out without injury to 
the history of the monastery de- 
scribed. 

With respect to the English de- 
scriptions of the different abbies, we 
have still to remark that they appear 
to be compiled with all possible care 
and industry. The English Disserta- 
tions (for such they really are) af- 
ford a condensed view of every thing 
material in the history of each house, 
occasionally reconciling the discre- 
pancies of charters and bistorians: 
arranging historical facts or acces- 
sions of property under the respee- 
tive Abbots or other superiors in 
whose time they occurred: affording 
regular lists of these Abbots, with 
the circumstances attendiug the. dis- 
solution of the monastery, its reve- 
nues, the subsequent grant of the 
site, architectural history, present 
state of its ruins, library, registers, 
seals, &c. 

The plates have always beeu con- 
sidered as constiluting an importaot 
feature of the Munasticon; but, ad- 
mired as Hollar deservedly is, it is 
acknowledged that his larger per- 
formances are more indebted to their 
accuracy as representations, than to 
their elegance as qugravings. Weare 
happy, therefore, to fiud that where 
the former appears the chief merit, 
they are copied ir the prescat edition 
with a fidelity which leaves no re- 
gret for the loss of the original cop- 


rs to us that. 
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pers.—la other respects, the improy- 
ed state of the arts induced us te ex- 
t that the eogravings now pro- 
uced in addition to the former se- 
ries would correspond with the ele- 
gance of the letter-press, and the no- 
vel, yet appropriate embellishments 
of many beautiful initial letters, &c. 
aod in this expectation we have not 
been disappointed. 

The volume before us contains 
forty-four plates of buildings and 
dresses, the latter engraveo in a cor- 
rect style by Finden. Of the former, 
the happiest imitations of Hollar ap- 
pear to be the tree of the different 
monastic orders, and the views of 
York, Litchfield, Lincoln, and Salis- 
bury cathedrals. We are glad to find 
that the design of re-engraving King’s 

lates, from Stevens’s edition, has 
een abandoned, in lieu of which a 
series of more modern views have 
been engraved, of which, among those 
in this volume, Tynemouth Priory, 
by Byrne, Peterborough cathedral, 
Bath abbey, the interior of Canter- 
bury, Whitby, and St. Mary's abbey 
at York, by Coney, with Chester ca- 
thedral, and St. Augustin’s monastery 
at Canterbury, by Hollis, are most 
conspicuous for elegance and minute 
accuracy. The new plates amount 
to nineteen; and although we may 
appear to have given a preference to 
those above mentioned, we would by 
po means have it considered as ex- 
clusive. 

We shall take an early opportunity 
of offering some remarks on the se- 
cood volume of this important werk, 
so creditable to the spirit of the Pro- 
prietors and the talents of the Editors. 


13. History of Verulam and St. Alban’s, 
concluded from pp. 333. 
~ 


THERE is one particular depart- 
ment which the Editor has woefully 
neglected; we mean the “ History” 
of the Town. After the Dissolution 
he takes a leap over two centuries to 
the “ Present State of St. Alban’s,” 
not considering that several trans- 
actions here during the Rebellion are 
worthy of notice. As we are not at 
present inclined to become pioneers 
for one who seems so reluctant to 
pursue the path we would wish, to 
point out, it is upnecessary to enu- 
werale the political particulars which 
lie scattered in Mercuries and Diur- 
nals; yet he could scarcely be igoo- 

rant 
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rant that Essex “* took in” this town 
when he advanced n Newport- 
Pagnel, and part of his army bivou- 
acked about Woburn, in 1643; and 
that General Monk halted here for 
some days, in 1659, and proceeded 
towards London in the beginning of 
\February.—Deficient as the “ His- 
tory of Woburn”-is in other respects, 
in this particular it has an indisput- 
able advantage.—All this might be 
passed over; but when he has blaz- 
oned the Ministers ejected for Non- 
conformity iu 1662, why has the Edi- 
tor omilied the Sufferers for their 
Loyalty in 1643, as well Clergy as 
Laity: John Clark, of this town, esq. 
compounded for his estate at 284/. 
Joho Crasby at 21/. 10s.—Abraham 
Spencer, A. M. was deprived of his 
preferment; he had been presented 
to the rectory of Idiestree (Elstree ?) 
in this county by Kiog James I. No- 
vember 25, 1618; and to the vicarage 
of St. Michael’s in this town by Sir 
Francis Bacon, then Keeper of the 
Great Seal, February 13, 1616. In 
the beginning of the troubles he was 
ejected from both his benefices, *‘ and 


not permitted so much as to keep a 


Reading School:” he was a person, 
says Walker, whom Malice ifseif 
would blush to accuse of any vice. 
This good man lived to see the Re- 
storation; but, having become insane, 
was incapable of subscribing to the 
Bartholomew-Act, and died in 1663. 
He was succeeded at St. Michael's, 
by John Cole (afterwards Archdea- 
con of St. Alban’s) ; and at Idlestree 
by Arnold Spencer, M. A. 

* St. Alban’s being so near London has 
nothing very peculiar in its provincial 
dialect. Social intercourse is very pre- 
scribed: which may be attributed to 
party—the bane of all neighbouring fel- 
lowship, and also to the division of re- 
ligious sects,”’—* The whole body of Dis- 
senters are inferior in numbers to those 
who favour the established religion in 
St. Alban’s, and any sect by itself is very 
inconsiderable :—those espousing Friends’ 
principles are dwindled to so few, as for 
that denomination of Christians to be almost 
extinct; so that (notwithstanding one 
or two particular sects are rather upon 
the increase), the whole may be consi- 
dered as verging rather to a state of de- 
clension than otherwise.” 

Concerning the Natives of St. Al- 
ban’s, although the names of a few 
of them are occasionally alluded to, 
the Editor bas given us no regular 
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account; Nicholas Breakspeare, he 
omits to tell us, was choaked with a 
fly, in 1158; a death by no meats 
proportioned to his life and dignity.— 
His nephew Boso was made Cardi- 
nal of St. Puntiana, 1160 *. 

John Giles, a native of this place, 
the first Dominican Friar, was phy- 
sician to Philip King of France, and 
attended Bishop Grosseteste upoa his 
death-bed, as a priest and * leach,” 
so that, as Fuller says, his patient 
“ expected double comfort from 
him.” He died in 1253. 

Alexander Nequam, whose name 
was a most unfortunate butt to the 
punsters of his time, was born here. 
He was Canon of Exeter, and lies 
buried at Worcester. The story of 
his supplicating for admission to the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s, is well known t. 

Nicholas de Gorham, born in the 
immediate vicinity of this town, was 
educated at Merton college, Oxford, 
and became a Dominican Friar in 
France. He principally devoted his 
time to commenting upon the Scrip- 
tures, and died at Paris, 1400 {. 

Our Author, probably, is not aware 
that the Local Topographer possesses 
advantages which are not consistent 
with the plan of the County Historian. 
He may collect the traditionary anec- 
dotes of his neighbourhood, an 
make researches for accounts of fa- 
milies, as well yeoman as gentile, who 
have formerly been of repute. Should 
he be able to throw the least light 
upon genealogy or biography by his 
perseverance, or even could he in- 
form us who were the noted artists 
and mechanics of a town iu the 17th 
century, his labour would not be spent 
in vain. Could he discover what Ty- 
pographers have lived till then un- 
noticed and died unbiographied, he 
would be contributing additions to the 
Bibliography of thiscountry. The cir- 
cle of the Author who undertakes a 
single town, or even hundred, is wider 
than that of our Hatchios or 
Hasted; he may recover vestigia 
which would otherwise be lost ‘‘ for 
want of a Wastle to decypher them.” 

Among the internal descriptions of 
the Abbey, we do not find any no- 
tice of an antient painting of King 
Offa upon his throne (which seems to 





* Faller’s Worthies—Anglorum Specu- 
lum, 1684, p. 5—371. 
t Ibid. 373. ¢ Ibid. 374. 
have 
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have been «executed about the time 
of Henry VII.) over the North en- 
trance, now injured by damp and 
wet, with the following inscription : 
“ Fundator Ecclesie circa annum 793. 
Quem male depictum, et residentem cer- 
nitis alte 
Sublimem solio, Mercius Offa fuit.” 


Which has been literally done into 
English. 

** The Founder of the Church about 

the year 793. 

Whom you behold ill-painted on his 
throne 

Sublime, was once for Mercian Offa 
known *,” 

From the subjoined Statutes of 
Pope Gregory 1X. passed in the year 
1238, we may form a tolerable idea of 
the internal state of the Convent. No 
better regulations could have been 
formed with respect to the morality, 
the self-denial, and the piety of the 
Fraternity: it seems not improbable 
that De Mentemore assisted in the 
cofnpilation of them; for at the pe- 
riod when they were framed, he was 
at Rome, waiting for the approval of 
his papers of election. One of the 
first rules to be observed is, “ that 
all candidates be often instructed in 
the three chief vows—of obedience, 
of continence, and of poverty: and 
that, if they are not willing to com- 
ply, they may leave at the end of the 
year; or, if they conform, that they 
may be admitted and receive the be- 
nediction.” It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that notwithstanding the 
immense power possessed by this mo- 
nastery, particularly as the upper- 
most seat in Parliament belonged to 
the Abbots, few of them were enobled 
by birth, and these few were memor- 
able, not for their pride or intoler- 
ance, but for their obedience to the 
rules of their order, and their muni- 
ficence to the foundation: the first 
of noble race was Leofric, son to the 
Earl of Kent, and subsequently Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; he was re- 
nowned for his benevolence to the 
poor during a grievous famine, and 
A expending the treasures which 


been reserved for the erection . 


of a new Church in relieving num- 
bers who would otherwise have pe- 
rished of hunger. On his preferment, 
his brother Ailfric succeeded to the 





* Tour through Britain, by De Foe, 
1742, vol. I. 
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Abbacy: he is particularly famous for 
preserving the shrine and reliques of 
St. Alban during the Danish invasion. 
—Fretheric, the thirteenth Abbot, 
was of royal descent, and related to 
King Canute; he repulsed William 
the Conqueror on his march towards 
Berkhamstead, and was himself at the 
head of a confederacy to scat Edgar 
Atheling on the throve. His efforts 
were ultimately of no avail, and he 
died of a broken heart in the monas- 
tery of Ely; when the King placed 
Paul, a Norman by birth (and a re- 
puted son of his own), in the Abbot's 
chair. 

Paul employed his government in 
enlarging the convent and benefiting 
its inmates; the next Ruler of illus- 
trious lineage was Thomas de la Mare, 
who had been admitted upon the 
foundation when a youth. His pre- 
decessor was Mentemore, whose loss, 
says Walsingham, would have been 
irreparable, had not such a man as 
Thomas de la Mare succeeded: he is 
recorded to have expended 4000/. 
in adorning and repairiog the Church, 
and to have built a house for the 
copyists (librarii), and rebuilt the 

reat gate of the Abbey which had 
n blown down by a vivlent storm. 
One of the last Abbots was the mu- 
nificent Wolsey; but as writers are 
not agreed concerning his descent, 
it is unnecessary to speak of his ad- 
ministration. We will therefore exa- 
mine what Abbots were of humble 
rents; Warren, a native of Cam- 
ridge, is the first positively said to 
be of “lowly birth;” he attained great 
renown for his piety and erudition ; 
et, we are told that he shewed an 
intolerant spirit towards his brethren; 
conscious of superior merit, he pro- 
bably despised his inactive, though 
not less useful companions. Richard 
de Wallingford, the twenty-seventh 
Abbot, was the son of a blacksmith, 
and had received his education at Ox- 
ford; be was a great proficient in the 
liberal sciences, and was esteemed a 
most excellent mechanick, as well as 
the ** first mathematician of his time.” 
He was succeeded by De Mentemore, 
of whom we have already spoken. (see 
p- 382.) Of John of Whethamsted’s fa- 
mily we know nothing, but his epitaph 
seems to hint that he was of no gentile 
descent ; the name of his family was 
Bostock. —Thus. we hope that we 
have clearly shewn, that great and 
guod 
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ood Abbots sp from every sta- 
Son in lifes thoes of noble birth 
maintained the honours.of their fa- 
mily while they added to their own; 
those of humble extraction behaved 
in a manner worthy of the dignity to 
which they were raised. 

The monks of St. Alban’s have 
risen to an equal celebrity with its 
Abbots, but memorials of them are 
scanty; among their number may be 
réckoned the historian Matthew Pa- 
ris, Joho d’Amersham, John Ipso- 
much, who printed the ‘* Gentleman's 
Recreation,” by Lady Juliana Ber- 
ners, here in 1486; John of Hertford, 
printer of “ The Lyfe and Passion of 
St. Alban ;” and Richard de Wendo- 
ver, physician to Pope Gregory 
[i2th?] who bequeathed to him, 
** what was most dear to himself,” an 
ivory crucifix; which he in turn gave 
on his death-hed to the abbey.—The 
monks were for the most part born of 
humble parents, and educated in the 
school belonging to the foundation, 
whence they were accepted as bre- 
thren; their rise, therefore, was 
tardy, until they came to hold some 
situation of importance (as Prior) uo- 
der the Abbot, and which might 
hereafter lead to the chief dignity: 
many, disregarding honours, turned 
their minds to simple piety or to learn- 
ing, some of whom employed their 
lives upon historical works, others 
upon treatises on the Scriptures: few 
of them appear to have been poets, 
and as their lucubrations were not 

reserved by the press, most of their 
abours have perished in the storm 
which overwhelmed the system of 
Monachism. The manuscripts which 
the munificence of their benefactors 
had accumulated, the splendid Missals 
which their own industry had ew- 
bellished, together with the hallowed 
relics of Saints or of Martyrs, were 
scattered for ever. The conventual 
library of Missenden was wonderfully 
preserved entire till December 1174, 
when it was brought to the hammer, 
and dispersed *. 

It is with great regret that we take 
leave of the Abbey and its inmates, 
for our limits will not permit us ‘to 
enter into a more extensive view of 
the subject ; yet we cannot sufficiently 





* See some particulars of the Cata- 
logue in Dibdin’s Bibliomania, edit. 1. 
p. 48-9. 
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derived from perusing the work be- 
fore us, more parti ly the Con- 
ventual department. The Author 
of “The Monastery” would have 
written to little purpose if his pen had 
been solely employed on the fortunes 
of the Avenel family; for one of the 
chief recommendations of that work 
is, the satisfactory account which it 
gives of the dissolution of Religious 
Houses in Scotland. Many would 
suppose that the history of an Abbey 
can yield no materials for a tale in 
in poetry or prose, but that suppo- 
sition is erroneous—the monks (we 
speak of those only who were an ho- 
nour to their system, and there were 
many), were a class of beings distinct 
from the rest of mankind. Condema- 
ed to celibacy they certainly wanted 
the fiver feelings of the human breast; 
yet witheut that celibacy they had 
not risen above the rest of their fel- 
low-creatures; the very privation and 
svlitude to which they were linked 
were the cause of many inventions, 
the blessings of which we now feel. 
lt is to Monachism that we owe the 
boasted civilization of Eogland. The 
Nobles, the Soldiers, and indeed the 
Court, were unlettered, and conse- 
quently uopolished; accustomed to 
warfare they scarcely knew humanity, 
and their victories and conquesis, 
however splendid or wide, would 
have done nothing towards eradicat- 
ing the barbarism of Britain. That 
great work was the effect of our mo- 
nastic institutions; for under an es- 
tablished religion the Arts are che- 
rished, and all Nations must more or 
less prosper. 

Had the Editor of this book col- 
lected the historical particulars of 
St. Alban’s, little would have been 
wanting towards regular topography; 
this fault he may amend at some fu- 
ture period, and he has our sincere 
wishes for such an amendment. 


74. Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 
(Concluded from p. 335.) 


The following exposition of the 
miserable consequences of debasing 
the coin, published by order of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1560, is very luminous; 
and, unlike modern state-papers, intel- 
ligible, and free from an official pe- 
dantry which has been too much in 


vogue. 2 
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“By continuance of this sort of base 
monies, although Almighty God hath 
given now of late years plentiful increase 
bythe earth, for the which he is to be 
thanked, without any such plagues of 
scarcity as in our forefathers’ time hath 
been read, when many hundreds and 
thousands of people have died for famine, 
yet the prices of all things growing or 
coming from the earth, hath immeasur- 
ably and daily risen, as all manner of 
grain, fuel, cattle, bestial, victual, wool, 
Jeather, and such like, and no remedy 
could be devised to amend the same, but 
to cause that the same base monies should 
be current for no more than they were 
1p just value, For every man of the least 
understanding, by one means or other, 
knew that a teston was not worth six- 
pence, nor the piece of two-pence worth 
so much, and therefore no man would 
give gladly that thing, which was, and 
ever had been, worth six-pence, for a tes- 
ton, but would rather require two testons ; 
and so a thing being worth six-pence, was 
bought and sold either for two testons, or 
one and a half, which was in reckoning 
twelve or nine pence, and now every teston 
being brought to the just value, it must 
needs follow, that one shall buy of another 
hereafter that for four-pence-halfpenny, 
which was wont to cost six-pence. And 
when the teston shall be brought into fine 
silver, then shall all men be as desirous 
to sell any ware for such fine monies, as 
they have been loth and unwilling to sell 
any thing for the base monies, except 
they might have had twice as much of the 
base monies as they were wont to have 
of the fine, or else that for necessity they 
were driven to sell the same. 

« By this meaus also, now that the base 
monies are brought to the just value, and 
that every man shall have fine monies 
for them, all poor people that lived of their 
hand labour, as well artificers in cities or 
towns, as labourers in husbandry, or 
men that took dayetall wages, either by 
land, by sea, or by fresh waters, and 
all mean gentlemen that lived but upon 
pensions and stipends, and all soldiers 
and serving-men, that lived upon solde 
(soldier’s pay) and wages, shall have their 
pensions, stipends, soldes, and wages, now 
paid in good and fine monies, and therewith 
shall buy more necessaries for their sus- 
tentation than could afore be bought: who 
surely having heretofore after the rate of 
20s., 26s. 8d., 5 nobles, 40s. 4 marks, 5 
marks, 4/. 51. 20 nobles, and so upward 
by the year, paid to them in these base 
monies, could not have so much victoal, 
apparel, weapon, armour, horses, or such 
like, with the said stipend, by more than 
a fourth part, as they now shall have, be- 
cause indeed the said base monies were of 
themselves no more worth. 

“ By this reformation also of base 
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monies shall necessarily follow a more: 
profitable account betwixt the monies of 
this realm and of other countries, and 
thereby the account, which by merchants 
is called the Exchange, shall also arise in 
estimation of the monies of Eagland, in 
such sort as in former times hath been, 
and the foreign commodities thereby also 
be bought for easier prices, to the benefit 
of all such as shall use the same.” iii. 25. 
seq. : 


Elizabeth and her Ministers enter- 
tained so high an idea of this re- 
coinage, that a medal was struck 
to perpetuate the memory of it, as 
a great event. 

We have now to mention another 
wise measure of her Majesty. When 
she first incorporated the East India 
Company, in 1600, she would not 
permit them 

*« To send the coin of the King of Spain, 
or of any foreign Prince, to India ;” and 
ordered, ‘*that no silver should be exported 
by her merchants, but only such as should 
be coined with her effigies and picture oa 
the one side, and the portcullis on the 
other, of the just weight and fineness of 
the Spanish pieces of eight and pieces of 
four rials. Her prudent reason for this 
was, that her name and effigies might be 
hereafier respected by the Asiatics, and 
she be known as great a Prince as the 
King of Spain.” iii. 81. 

* During the Civil War, the Lords de- 
termined concerning plate, that if it was 
antient, the fashion of it, and the badges- 
upon it were of more worth than the me- 
tal itself.” iii, 224. 


By statute of 18 Ch. II. c. 5, it was 
enacted, that bullion and coined mo- 
ney should be madeypar. The re- 
sult necessarily would be that when 
the price of bullion rose, the crown 
could be melted into 5s. 6d.; and 
upon a glut of bullion, when the 
price fell, the crown would still bring 
5s. This was not the only silly act, 
which passed in this reign. The single 
map, who appears to have under- 
stood the subject of the Coinage, is 
Sir Dudley North. Here lies the 
rub. It is plain, that when the price 
of bullion rises, the coin will, if fair, 
be melied or exported; and if de- 
based, the consequences have been 
already detailed. The only remedy 
is an Assize, according to the price of 
bullion; and that this may be done, 
with respect at least to the smaller 
currency, without the least public 
evil, when bullion rises is evident, 
from a fact, in the memory of the 
existing 
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existing generation. Dollar Tokens, 
issued by the Bank of England at five 
shillings, were raised, by simple ad- 
vertisement of that illustrious body 
of Patriots, (for they deserve the appel- 
lation) to five shillings and six-pence. 
And with respect to Gold, the bul- 
lion plan of Mr. Ricardo acts upon 
the principle of adaptation to the 
market price. Whoever takes Bank 
of Eogland bills for sums of any 
amount, is, of course, thus released 
from any subjection to loss by fluc- 
tuations in the price of bullion, 
which loss he would sustain by hold- 
ing the same sums in coin, if he 
wanted them for use abroad. The 
issue of coins at a fixed value, with- 
out regard to the fluctuations of 
price in the precious metals, is only 
prevented from becoming a very se- 
rious injury by the Banking system ; 
because that sustains the risk, of 
what is a folly in se, the affixation 
of a permanent value to an article 
of variable worth. Still an exces- 
sive issue of paper can only be con- 
trouled by an obligation to pay io 
specie; and, for those who are go- 
ing abroad, and the pay of officers on 
foreign service, there ought to be 
a means provided for their obtaining 
readily such small sums in specic, as 
circumstances require ; and such con- 
venience ought to be in coin, be- 
cause, otherwise the receivers might 
be subjected to taking the base mo- 
ney, ‘if such existed, of the country 
in which they happened to reside, 
in exchange. 

We cannot sufficiently commend 
the principle of Dean Swift, upon 
which the pattern of Q. Anne’s far- 
things was struck, viz. making the 
obverse, a medal, commemorating 
national events (iii.464.) It matters 
not, what the Edinburgh Review says 
about the Dean. Itis founded entirely 
upon private character. He was that 

reat Genius in Common sense and 

igh reason, which Sir Isaac Newton 
was in Philosophy ; the Voltaire of 
England, without bis superficiality. 
Streagth of thinking, as connected 
with knowledge of the world, have 
never been promoted by any Authors 
so much as Swift and Chesterfield. 
But decency, principles, and morals— 
very true; if reading a book and 
going to church are to be considered 
in the same light. But‘no. We 
read these Authors in order to 
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strengthen our understanding, and 
enlarge our views of life: and if. we 
have not principles enough to resist 
coatamioation, we are unfit to mix 
with the world, far more dangerous. 
We now take our farewell of this 
valuable National work; with re- 
gret that its worthy Author did not 
ive to enjoy the reputation he had 
so deservedly acquired*. From its 
form, for it cannot be expected 
that we should give an abbreviation 
of a Lex Mercatoria, or similar 
books, such abbreviation being of 
course a mere index, we could onl 
give detached subjects. The Wor 
18 itself a library, and, in fact, a paper 
Bank of the Coinage, though not 
current in a pecuniary view; but one 
which says, upon as ‘good security as 
the Bank of England, “I promise to 
pay” all the information which you 
can desire upon the subject of our 
National Money; and which no man 
can take without “ value received.” 


75. Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and 
Occasional. By the Rev. W. Snowden, 
Perpetual Curate of Horbury, near 
Wakefield. 8vo, pp. 394, J. Richardson. 


THESE Sermons, twenty in num- 
ber, are what they profess to be, 
** Doctrinal and Practical;” and the 
language of them, though well adapt- 
ed to a village audience, is perspicu- 
ous and elegant. 

In a neat Dedication to the Rev. 
Samuel Sharp (who had presented 
him to the Perpetual Curacy), Mr. 
Snowden says, 

“* My design bas been to promote the 
cause of Christian faith, and Christian 
charity. Conscious that truth in general 
lies not in extremes, and that our holy 
religion was never intended to furnish 
matter for idle speculatiun, or fruitless 
controversy, but to improve the heart, 
and regulate the manners, I have anxious- 
ly endeavoured to exhibit, in the follow- 
ing Sermons, that sober and practical 
view of the doctrines of Christianity, which 
the peculiar complexion of the times 
seems imperatively to require, and which, 
I am persuaded, the authority of the 
sacred writings will abundantly confirm. 
This view, I conceive, is equally re- 
moved from enthusiasm on the one hand, 
and from lukewarmness on the other; and, 
of its correctness in the main, I derive a 





* See a brief memoir of Mr. Ruding, 
and a notice of his publications, in Part 1. 
p. 278, 
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strong assurance, from finding in the 
ranks of its advocates and supporters, the 
venerable names of those great and good 
men,—a Barrow and a Tillotson, a Secker 
and a Porteus.” 

The Discourses are all good; but 
we are more especially pleased with 
the X1Vth, ** Ou the observance of 
the Sabbath, as a day of bodily rest, 
aad of spiritual improvement.” 


16. The Bvidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity : as derived from a View of 
the Reception which it met with from 
the World; an Essay. 8vo. pp. 104, 
Stockdale. 

THE incontrovertible evidence of 
Christianity is this; that Phenomena 
canhot be explained under any other 
system. A good being cannot be the 
author of evil, but he must be that, 
if he created man with evil disposi- 


tions; the latter was therefore good ° 


in his origin, but to it was annexed 
the privilege of free-will, into which all 
moral evil is to be resolved. Upon 
the abuse of that free-will is founded 
the whole Christian system, and every 
other must make God the author of 
moral evil, which is absurd. The 
Work before us takes up the subject 
pool the fall, when the corruption 
erived from the parent stem, by 
Ne among the offspring, pro- 
uced what is called Original Sin, 
i.e. a natural depravity. This sub- 
ject our Aathor treats learnedly aod 
ably, and we think is very successful 
in one illustration in particular, viz. 
the vindictive bias of the human 
heart. We must own, that we annex 
very little value to the opinions of 
the heatheu writers, not even Plato, 
concerning the soul and nature of 
man. ay cam is not to be ac- 
curately known by metaphysical rea- 
soning: It must be derived from 
Se views of the properties 
of life, and we do not think that the 
result of such an investigation will 
ever tend to the injury of the leadin 
Christian doctrine. Man propaga 
evil by eating a vegetable, against do- 
ing which he was mercifully caution- 
: and the sin was “breach of a 
meres command.” Many silly jests 
ave been cracked about the Mosaic 
account of the Fall, literally under- 
stood. But we beg leave only to 
ask, whether the poppy, hel , 
night-shade, or more especially that 
agreeable — the vine, cannot 
~ Gant. Mac. November, 1820. 
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now corrupt the physical aad moral 
constitution of a a and whether 
the pharmacopeia, as well as the 
koown fact, that vegetables purify 
the atmospheric air, do not analo- 
gously vindicate the affirmation, that 
there was a tree of knowledge, of 
good and evil; for one we know of 
that does teach us much of the latter. 
Nothing is more plain, from philoso- 
phy and the art of medicine, that 
vegetables and a few minerals are the 
ouly things which have a powerful 
physical action upon man, so far as 
concerns alteration of his constita- 
tion ; and if, as is manifest, they have 
a power over life and death, surely 
there might have been a particular 
kind which would deteriorate all his 
faculties, and disqualify him for pro- 
pogating a healthy offepring. 
properties which God has given to 
various vegetables, are full as won- 
derful and mysterious as those he 
has given to other parts of the cre- 
ation ; nor can it be logical to limit 
the divine action by our own igno- 
rance.—We have said this because 
we think the physical actions of atree 
of knowledge to be no more incre- 
dible than that of zinc, salt, and water, 
of which the Galvanick battery is 
formed. 


71. The Abbot. By the Author of Wa- 
verley. 3 vols. crown 8vo. pp. 1066, 
Lougman and Co. 

A MORNING journal lately in- 
formed the publick, that no less than 
forty-seven lackantan were at pre- 
sent without employ, in consequence 
of this Author's established reputa- 
tion and that avidity for his produc- 
tions which bas banished less meri- 
torious works from the closet: what 
the sentiments of certain publishers 
of novels and romances may be, we 
know not, but we consider the “ poner 
currency of Grub-street as rather on 
the decline.” Various conjectures 
have for some time past appeared in 
the public prints, monthly as well as 
daily, concerning this same author, 
and even letters (whether true or spu- 
rious we cannot tell) have been press- 
ed into the service: to us, however, 
the name is of little uence ; we 
have perused his successive works 
with pleasure, and wilbout satioly. 
Still we are surprised that others 
have expressed no favourable opinion 

of 
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of this production, and have even 
ventured to term it a fuilure! Such 
want of perception must proceed 
either from a narrow political bi- 
gotry, or a dearth of historical in- 
terest in the Reader; for it is neces- 
sary towards entering fully into the 
idea of the ** Monastery” and the 
*s Abbot,” to have looked into the 
history of the period to which they 
relate, and that view should be by 
no means cursory. 

The Dissolution of Religious Houses 
in Scotland was of a different nature 
to that in England, although they 
both derived their origin from the 
same source. Our author has studi- 
ously endeavoured to raise the mo- 
nastic character with us, and far dif- 
ferent is the impression left upon our 
mind by the benevolent portraits 
which he has drawn, from that pro- 
duced by the venomous scurrility of 
Palingenius ; 

‘* Sed tua praecipué non intret limina quis- 
quam 

Frater, .vel monachus, vel quavis lege 
sacerdos. 

Hos fuge, pestis enim nulla hac imma- 
nior, hi sunt 

Fex hominum, fons stultitie, sentina ma- 
lorum.” 

As the subject has occasionally 
passed under review, we have en- 
deavoured to shew that Movachism 
deserved a far different character; 
and we consider literature as deeply 
indebted to Mr. Fosbrooke for his 
elaborate work on that head. But 
the scene is now changed—the con- 
vents North of Tweed are to be ex- 
plored, their inmates eulogized, and 
their system altogether vindicated ; 
nor do we know of any person who 
has done so much towards this as Sir 
Walter Scott. Begging the question, 
which we have always been ,rather 
inclined to grant, that the “ Scotch 
Novels” are from his pen, we must 
ceasider him as the chivalrous chaw- 
pion of the antient Religious, as well 
as the illustrator of their history: 
the prologue to the “ School for 
Scandal” may furnish him with a 
motto, 

“ He'll fight—that’s write—a cavaliero 
true, 

Till every drop of blood—that’s ink—is 
spilt for you.” 

We read of the Dissolution in Eng- 
land, and are taught to regard it as 
a National blessing; while in Scotland 
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we witness its saddest consequences, 
and cannot but pity and regret the 
stern Vandalic spirit which agitated 
the Reformers ; in France the conduct 
of the Huguenots was similar, but at 
home the abbies were granted speedily 
to the favourites of Henry VIII. who 
were by no means inclined to assist 
or even to‘suffer much damage in 
their new habitations. In the “ Ab- 
bot” several interesting details are 
given of these ravages, and the feel- 
ing which they evince requires po 
comment. 

The progress of the Reformation 
in Scotland was comparatively con- 
fined to the people, for we find that 
the Reformers struggled against the 
established Religion for about 30 
eee their first wast was the ce- 
ebrated Patrick Hamilton, Abbot of 
Ferne, who had embraced the tenets 
of Luther, and suffered for them with 
fortitude in 1527, at the age of 23. 
Without learning, however, the pre- 
valence of the new doctrine could not 
be maintained for ever; a writer of 
authority has supplied a curious anec- 
dote relating to this subject. The 
Earl of Cassilis, one of the nobility 
taken at the battle of Solway-Moss 
in 1542, was committed to the care 
of Archbishop Cranmer at Lambeth, 
where, having a natural inclination 
to literature, he soon became ena- 
moured of the society of that excel- 
lent prelate, and of the society which 
he shared ; 


‘The gentleness and benevolence of 
the Archbishop in particular attracted his 
esteem; and brought him to think more 
favourably of the Reformers; to whose 
opinions he soon became a thorough con- 
vert. Scotland had not yet received the 
tenets of the Reformation ; and the Arch- 
bishop would often say, ‘ That when it 
should please God to enlighten that coun- 
try, he hoped the intimacy which had sub- 
sisted between him and the Earl of Cassilis 
might not be wholly without effect.” And 
in fact it proved so; for some years after- 
wards, when the reformed opinions got 
footing in Scotland, nobody contributed 
so much to establish them, as that noble- 
man.”—Gilpin’s Life of Cranmer, pp. 
69, 70. 


The martyrdom of George Wishart, 
and the murder of Cardinal Beaton 
in 1546, are prominent in the annals of 
the Reformation: they weresucceeded 
by a war, undertaken against the 
Protestants by the Queen-mother, 
which was ultimately —— 

an 
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and led the way to the downfall of 
the Hierarchy in 1560; when the 
younger Beaton, a man of very pro- 
mising talents, who was raised to the 
see of Glasgow before he had reached 
his 25th year, rendered himself fa- 
mous by preserving the records and 
literary treasures of his cathedral, 
and flying to Paris, he deposited them 
in the Scottish college there. At 
this period the monks of Kennaqu- 
hair are brought upon the stage. 

‘“Ta many large towns the Monasteries 
had been suppressed by the fury of the 
populace ; in other places their posses- 
sions had been usurped by the power of 
the Reformed Nobles ; but still the Hierar- 
chy made a part of the common law of 
the realm, and might claim both its pro- 
perty and privileges wherever it had the 
means of asserting them. The Commu- 
nity of St. Mary’s of Kennaquhair was 
considered as being particularly in this 
situation, They had retained, undimi- 
nished, their territorial power and influ- 
ence; and the great Barons of the neigh- 
bourhood, partly from their attachment 
to the party in the State who yet upheld 
the whole system of religion, partly be- 
cause each grudged the share of the prey 
which the others must necessarily claim, 
had as yet abstained from despoiling the 
Halidome.”—The Monastery, vol. Ill. p. 
148. 

The irruption of Sir John Forster 
in the Jast-mentioned tale, was pro- 
ductive of no immediate evil tothe ab- 
bey, although its vassals perivhed in 
its defence; the presence of Moray 
was far more dangerous, as it led to 
a surrender of part of its lands. In 
this desperate situation, Boniface re- 
— his abbacy, and is succeeded by 

illiam Allan, better known to the 
novel-reader by the name of Eustace. 
We should like to sce a history of 
the convent of Kennaquhair, witha 
list of its abbots, after the manner 
of Newcome, or Brown Willis, or, if 
biographical materials are scanty, of 
Tanoer: for without these resources 
we know not what authority to as- 
sign to the imperfect series of the 
heads of that howse. We hear occa- 
sionally of Ingelram, have seen out 
Boniface, and are told of the death 
of Eustace nearly at the commence- 
ment of “ The Abbot:’—In this 
part of the story we were disappviat- 
ed; we boped to sympathize with him 
once more in some of his melancholy 
reflections, and to glow with admu- 
ration at his kindnesses.—Alas, poor 
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Eustace !—he dies before the final 

ruin of his house, and we cannot but 

praise the humanity of the author, 

who spared that estimable man the 

pangs to which he would otherwise 
ave been doomed. 

With the exception of the merry 
Sacristan Father’ Philip, to whom 
we by no means object, we can find 
nothing to blame in the general cha- 
racter of the monks, The account 
of a meal which the author has given 
us, is in itself sufficiently curious to 
arrest the attention of those who are 
conversant with the manners of an- 
tient times. It may, however, suffice 
to glance at their mode of living : 


“ The Sacristan, more diffuse, enume- 
rated the various acts of indulgence and 
kindness which the mild goverument of 
Abbot Boniface had conferred on the bro- 
therhood of St. Mary’s—the indulgentie 
—the gratias—the biberes—the weckly 
mess of boiled almonds—the enlarged ac- 
commodation of the refectory—the better 
arrangement of the cellarage,” &c. 

Dr. Henry gives us rather a dif- 
ferent idea of English fare: 

*“ Churchmen affected peculiar cere- 
mony, and the Abbot of St. Alban’s dived 
with greater state than the nobility them- 
selves, His table was elevated fifteen 
steps above the hall, and, in serving bis 
dinner, the monks at every fifth step, per- 
formed a hymn. He dined alove at the 
middle of his table, to the ends of which 
guests of distinguished rank were admit- 
ted; and the monks, after their attend- 
ance on the Abbot was over, sat down to 
tubles at the sides of the hall, and were 
served with equal respect by the novicer.” 
—History of Great Britain, vol. XII. p. 
376, &c. 

To return to the Abbey, Edward 
Glendinning, who in the latter part 
of the “ Monastery” had been ad- 
mitted as a brother, is advanced to 
the abbacy, by the style of “ Father 
Ambrosius.” This election, hurried 
aod dangerous as it is, is interrupted 
by a ceremony, called the nomina- 
tion of an “ Abbot of Unreason;” 
(not dissimilar to that of the * Pope 
of Fools *” and the “ Boy Bishop” 
in Salisbury cathedral) t: and the act, 
already forbidden by the Regency on 
pain of instant sequestration, serves 





* In David's History of France, an 
account of the Prince des Sols is to be 
found. 

t The learned John Gregory was author 
of an enquiry into this custom. 

but 
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but to “rr the fate of the pie. 
ternity. Yet they proceed to elect a 
pi true to Weir faith, and me- 
ritorioasly fearless of the thunders of 
the Court. Such aspirit may almost 
vie with that of the Protestant Mar- 
tyre: as might be expected, the foun- 
dation is dissolved, the monks dis- 

, and the Abbot Ambrosius is 
introduced to us in a soldier’s garb, 
serving for a mere subsistence, while 
Boniface is converted into the gar- 
dener Blinkhoolie; a situation in 
which he appears more contented 
than in the chapel of St. Mary’s, 
adorned with the mitre aod crosier. 
We subsequently learn, that Ambro- 
sius finds a safe retreat in a Monas- 
tery on the Continent, and dying 
with the reputation of sanctity, or- 
ders his remains to be deposited 
amongst the ruins of the abbey over 
which he once presided. 

Such is the light in which this in- 
teresting novel has appeared to us, 
and we consider it as to little purpose 
to give an analysis of the whole: to 
such as have read it, it would be un- 
interesting, and no abridgment could 
do justice to such as have not. 
To say that we like it, would be 
expressing our opinion, we 
it—and although actuated by 


peste | 
applau 
feelings different from those of its 
readers in general, we believe that we 
have not regarded it in a wrong 


light. The part which relates to the 
beautiful and accomplished, but un- 
happy Mary, is worthy the pen of 
the professed historian ; we have ab- 
stained from entering into the sub- 
ject, as description would be little 
better than mutilation; the follow- 
ing extract, however, we proffer with 
pleasure; it relates to the fatal battle 


of Langside : 


“The Reader must have long antici- 
pated the discovery which the Queen’s 
feelings had made before her eyes con- 
firmed it. It was the features of the ua- 
happy George Douglas, upon which death 
was stampiug bis mark. 

“ *Look—look at him well,’ said the 
Queen, ‘thus has it been with all who 
. loved Mary Swart! The Royalty of 
Francis, the wit of Chatelet, the power 
and gallantry of the gay Gordon, the me- 
lody of Rizzio, the portly form and 
youthful grace of Darnley, the bold ad- 
dress and courtly manners of Bothwell— 
and now the deep-devoted passion of the 
noble Douglas—nought could save them 
—they lovked on the wretched Mary, and 
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to have loved her was rime’ endugh to 
deserve early death! ao sooner had the 
victim formed a kind of me, than 
the poisoned cup, the axe and block, the 
dagger, the mine, were ready to punish 
them for casting away affection on such a 
wretch as I am.—Importune me not—I 
will fly no farther—I can die bat once, and 
I will die here.’?” Vol. If. pp. 339, 340. 

Some of our readers will perhaps 
complain, that the character of Ro- 
land Greme is but a resemblance of 
Halbert Glendinning while a youth, 
and that the similitade of Henry and 
Catherine Seyton is too strained. 
Dryfesdale affords us a dreadful por- 
trait of predestinarian gloom; and 
Mary Avenel, now Lady Glendinning, 
possesses almost as much nothingness 
as can be desired: Adam Woodcock 
is a relief to the stateliness which 
surrounds him; Margaret Douglas of 
Lochleven can excite nothing but our 
detestation, while her son, the enthu- 
siastic George, claims anlimited pity ; 
he has already obtained his Queen’s, 
and we are too loyal not to follow 
the example. But young Roland 
must not be dismi so easily; of 
his constancy we entertain doubts; 
not to his love, for he is sufficiently 
faithful, but to his religion: as soon 
as the Queen has left Scotland, and 
the Abbot Ambrosius departed for 
the Continent, he becomes a Protes- 
tant without a parting qualm, is dis- 
covered to be the legitimate son of 
Julian Avenel, and marries Catherine 
Seyton—a Catholic! Of such easy 
transitions we do not approve; we 
have no objection, as the poet Cow- 
per would have said, to a Catholic, 
quia Catholic, and like to see firmness 
in Religion as well as in Love and Luy- 
alty. We see no regular conversion 
of this youth, and wish that the change 
should be effected in a different man- 
ner, even if not from different mo- 
tives. 1.T. M. 


78. The Retreat, or Skeiches from Na- 
ture. A Descriptive Tale. By the Au- 
thor of ** Affection’s Gift,” &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
WERE we commissioned to look 

for Satan, when “ walking about, 

secking whom he may devour,” we 
should expect to find him embodied 
in the Seducer, for there he assumes 
the form of an angel of Light; is all 
amiable, winning, and attractive. 
Bat there are also female instruments 
of corruption, Matildas in the — 
° 
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To’ such characters, which may be 
allegorically denominated beaaties 
with stinking breaths, or as it is now 
more delicately phrased, smoky chim- 
néys, does this instructive nevel al- 

e. A female lago, by inciting 
distrust and using misrepresentation, 
contrives to inveigle a gallant mar- 
ried soldier into a net, whose fatal 
threads are as destructive as the 
dreadful tunick of the dying Hercules. 
She occasions the death of his lovely, 
elegant, and affectionate wife. The 
tale is enriched with scenery and his- 
torical characteristicks of Spain. —We 
often meet with original ideas in 
novels, worthy the attention of the 
philosopher. It is here said, “ that 
feelings exquisitely alive to the opi- 
nion of the world, induce an alloy of 
selfishness, even in hearts naturally 
noble and disinterested. i. p. 100.” 

We conclude our remarks with the 
definition of the Work. This novel 
is simple in structure; not a game at 
blindman’s buff, where various per- 
sons, after shoving and blundering 
are gradually uabandaged, and sit 
down sociably at the supper table; 
buat the slow walk of a mournin 
widow to the parish church, the tid- 
ings of whose death are 3 few weeks 
afterwards announced by the passing- 
bell. Is there a religion of feeling? 
it is the fidelity of the wife, sanctified 
through suffering, into divine im- 
mortality by the broken heart of the 
widow. 


79. Julia Alpinula; with the Captive of 
Stamboul, and other Poems. By J. H, 
Wiffen, Author of “ Aonian Hours,” &c, 
8vo. pp. 240. Warren. 


IT has afforded us no small grati- 
fication to observe, that the favoar- 
able opinioa we felt it our duty to 
express on Mr. Wiffen’s former work, 
has been fally ratified and confirmed, 
by the applauding testimony of se- 
veral of our most respectable con- 
temporaries. Of the Poems to which 
we now direct the attention of our 
Readers it is not too much to af- 
firm, that they are calculated to re- 
alize those high expectations which 
the authors previous productions 
had led us to entertain. 

Whilst the poetical ‘republic is sub- 
divided into a number of flourishing 
states, all of them more or less ex- 
cellent, though each is distinguished 
by some peculiarity im its laws and 
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institutions ; the motions of the whole 
commonwealth seem to be influ- 
enced by the power and example of 
one mighty spirit—one grand Mo- 
narque, who, in the person of Lord 
Byron, continues to wield the scep- 
tre of Aonia, with undisputed and 
majestic sway: and a writer of the 
present day would be but little re- 
ge who did not carry about with 
im some notification of his alle- 
giance to this “ reigning favuurite.” 
Even Wordsworth, whose poetical 
canons differ so very materially from 
those of the Author of “ Childe Ha- 
rold,” has, in all his late productions, 
evinced that there are at least some 
points on which he concludes him 
deserving of imitation. Moore, Ro- 
gers, Maturin, Milman, Croly, and 
even Crabbe, appear to be of the 
same opinion;—for whatever origi- 
nality may be conceded to them as 
to the general bent and bearing of 
their genius, it must be allowed, that 
they seew all occasionally to have 
caught inspiration from the sparkling 
castaly of Lord Byron. 

The Author before us seems 
on several occasions to have culled 
for himself honey which, as it is of 
the same quality and sweetness as 
that = ed in the banquet set 
forth y Lord Byron, may, by su- 
perficial observers, be subjected to 
the imputation of having been stolen 
ready made. 

The volume which we have under- 
taken to introduce to our Readers, 
consists of two poems of consider- 
able length ; Julia Alpinula, and the 
Captive of Stamboul; with some verses 
on miscellaneous subjects, of infinite 
tenderness and beauty. The Work 
is dedicated, in some pleasing stanzas, 
to Alaric A. Watts, Esq. (see our 
Poetical department, p. 449.) 

The story of Julia Alpinula, so 
touchingly alluded to by Lord By- 
ron, in the third canto of Childe Ha- 
rold, forms the subject of the piece, 
and is related in a style at once sim- 
ple and pathetic. The incidents are 
nearly as follow :—I mmediately after 
the assasinatioa of the Emperor Gal- 
ba, Vitellius caused himself to be 
proclaimed in bis stead by the Ger- 
man Legions, which he commanded. 
He set out to receive the homage of 
the people of Rome; one of his Ge. 
nerals, Aulus Cecina, a man noto- 
rious for his cruelty and rapacity, 

was 
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was sent before him with an army of 
thirty thousand men. The Helve- 
tians were ignorant of the death of 
Galba, whose cause they had em- 
braced, and refused to recognise Vi- 
tellius. Their chief magistrate Julius 
Alpious confirmed them in this re- 
solution, and encouraged them to 
oppose the progress of Cecina by 
force of arms. After ravaging the 
country round, and entirely demo- 
lishing the town of Baden, Cecina ar- 
rived at Aventicum, and demanded 
that Julius Alpinus should be given 
up to immediate execution. His 
daughter Julia threw herself at the 
feet of this minister of murder to im- 
plore his mercy: he was inexorable, 
and the unfortunate Alpinus expiated 
his offence with his life. His daugh- 
ter died soon afterwards of a broken 
heart. Of the epitaph which was 
found two centuries ago at Aventi- 
cum, Lord Byron has said, * 1 know 
of no haman composition so affect- 
ing as this; nor a history of deeper 
interest: these are the names and 
actions which ought not to perish.” 
It is as follows: 
* Aventici 
Julia Alpioula hic jaceo, 
Infelicis Patris infelix Proles, 
Dew Avent. Sacerd. 
Exorare Patris Necem non potui, 
Maleé mori in Fatis illi erat. 
Vixi Annos xxu1.” 


Previous to entering on the busi- 
ness of his poem, the Author in- 
dulges in some very beautiful com- 
mon places, from which we extract 
the following splendid description ;— 
respecting the merits of which there 
cannot be a diversity of opinion. 


** Time has but touched, not sealed in 
gloom 

The turrets of almighty Rome ; 

The same deep stream which tossed of 
yore 

The infants in their ark ashore ¥, 

Whose power, since deified, has piled 

This seven-bill’d city in the wild, 

Yet in its yellow lustre roves 

By marble halls and holy groves. 

Yet on its mount, the pillared shrine 

August, of Jove Capitoline, 

Rich with the spoils which war translates, 

The plunder of a thousand states. 

Though grey with age or thunder’s scars, 

Looks in proud triumph to the stars. 

Its portals passed, its thresholds trod 

By white-robed Flamens of the God. 





* Romulus and Remus,—see Plutarch. 
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Ascended by its hundred stairs, 

The rough Tarpeian yet declares 

His fate who freed its fane too well, 
Who vainly watched, and sternly fell. 
Structures of piety and prayer, 

Domes towermg over temples, there 
The busy Forum overlo:k,— 

The scene where Junius Bratus shook 
Fiercely his imprecating sword, 

And swiled on tiberty restored. 

And here the Rostrum, at whose foot 
Grief rose to rage, and rage grew mute, 
As Pity dropt, or Passion flung 

Honey or gall from Tully’s tongue, 
There, where the great and glorified 

On marble pedestals abide, 

With Gods that make the skies their home, 
The vast Pantheon’s pillared dome 
Heaves into heaven, With shout and song, 
As rushing cars urge cars along, 

There the live Circus hums, and spreads 
Its gladness o’er ten thousand heads,— 
Sons of a race once armed with power 

Omnipotent in danger’s day, 

And still commanding, though their hour 

Of earlier worth has passed away: 
Though wronged Camillus wars not now, 
Nor Cincinnatus leaves the plough, 
Mutius a tyrant’s wrath disarms, 
Fabricius awes, nor Scipio charms, 

Nor Regulus his pangs defies, 
Looks back qn Rome, and grandly dies.” 

The portrait of Julia, and her 
occupation as Chief Priestess of the 
goddess of Aventicum has much of 
sweetness and grace in it. 

The omens which are represented 
as foretelling the calamities of the 
Empire are treated of in a very mas- 
terly tone of poetry. 

** From Juno’s shrine rose angry forms 

Striding the winds, arrayed in storms, 

And vanish’d with a sound more loud 

Than thuoder in a groauing cloud, 

Night’s planet wore the dark eclipse, 

Earth shook its towns,—the sea its ships,— 

Trees fell from hills, whilst on the wood 

A summer calmness seem’d to brood. 

Floods swept the streets; by day,— at 
night, 

Came startling visions of affright, 

To priests in their divining cell, 

Which they io terror dar’d not tell.” 

Cecina’s progress is well told. 

“ The strength of legions at command, 
And battle’s clarion in his hand, 

His foot on Gaul, his lowering eye 
Turned towards sunbright ltaly ! 

The snows on Jura’s hoary crest, 

His terrible regards arrest, 

His busy demon whisper’d there, 

A glorious victim for a snare ; 

He heard and forward as he flew, 

The loud revelling trumpet blew !” 


A spirited apostrophe to War was 
given in our last, p. 352. 
We 
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We must quote one more passage 
descriptive of the effect produced by 
a speech of Julius Alpinus on his 
hearers, and then we have done. 

* A sullen hum like waves that roar 
Afar, ere yet they break ashore, 
From lip to lip crept murmuring on, 
In the choak’d whirlwiods under tone; 
Till one Joud shout of rapture fills 
The halis, and roils along their hills,” 

The keeping is admirable through- 
out the whole poem ; and the face of 
the country where the catastrophe 
occurs, is pourtrayed with remark- 
ableaceuracy. Although our Author's 
former volume led us to believe that 
the description of batural scenery was 
more particularly his forie; yet the 
poem before us has couvinced us that 
he can also touch 

* The chords of the deep heart 
To feeling’s tenderest issues ;” 


and that his powers of delineation 
are by no means confined to inani- 
mate objects; but extend to the in- 
nermost recesses of the human 
breast. In addition to the commen- 
dation we have already bestowed 
upon Mr, Wiffen, we may remark, 


that the purest tone of morality and 
religion is kept up throughout the 
whole of his writings, and that no 
sentiment which the most fastidious 
votary of virtue could object to, 
has ever 


*¢ Sullied the lightest or least of his lowers :” 


This of itself is no small praise; 
but coupled as it is with a vigorous 
understanding and a fine and deli- 
cate perception of real beauty, it 
ought to procure for him, “ the poet’s 
best reward.” 


© To be entombed in men’s hearts and 
eyes [dead.” 
When all the breathers of this world are 


80. Remarks on the Necessity of conform- 
ing to Order, with respect to Clerical 
Vestments, and on the present dilapidated 
Slate of many Country Churches. In 
Two Letters, lately addressed to the Edi- 
tors of two Magazines, by a Graduate of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 8v0, pp. 32. 
Rivingtons. 

“The Remarks on the Clerical Vest- 
ments appeared at various times in the 
Gentleman’s and New Monthly Magazines : 
they are now collected and republished 
inthe bope that, by drawing the atten- 
tion of the Clergy to the subject, they 
may not only be the means of producing 
a Conformity to the Canons of our Church 
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in this respect, but also give occasion for 
some abler pen to do justice to matters so 
important.” 

Though the facts stated in the 
** Tears of Jerusalem” (as the Second 
Letter is not improperly styled) ap- 
ply more immediately to one parti- 
cular Diocese, the arguments and 
recommendations contained in it are 
well deserving of general attention, 


81. Some Account of Thornton Abbey, Lin- 
colnshire ; extractéd from MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. To which are added, 
Extracts from authentic Records concern- 
ing the Benedictines. By James Giffard, 
A.M. Vicar of Wooton, Printed at 
Barton, dy D. Greenwovd, 8vo, pp. 64. 


THIS little publication forms a 
curious link in Topographical re- 
search, as well as in Monastic lore; 
though the Compiler of it diffidently 
says, 

“It is by no means intended for the 
learned Antiquary, who will fiud nothing 
here, but what he is well acquainted 
with; it is compiled for the use of my 
neighbours, and that of such travellers, 
as have a pleasure in viewing the remains 
of the religious houses.”—* I hope no 
person will, on account of what he may 
read in the following pages, look upon me 
as an advocate for monks, or monastical 
life.” . 

“The great Monasteries were in fact 
like Universities. And had Edward VI, 
permitted our College of Thornton to re- 
main under regulations similar to those 
adopted in the Universities, many persons 
of small fortune, living in remote situa- 
tions, would have had reason to bless his 
memory; for to such persons, the send- 
ing and maintaining their sons at the 
Universities, is a very serious inconve- 
nience,”’ 

“ The life of a good monk was a life of 
piety as well as devotion; his employ- 
ments were to feed the hungry, and at- 
tend upon the sick. He was, moreover, 
not an useless member of society at large; 
for he chronicled public events, and di- 
gested them into annals. And his indefa- 
tigable industry multiplied copies of books, 
when before the invention of printing, ca- 
pies could not otherwise have been pro- 
cured.—It was a monk who perfected the 
ecclesiastical computation. It was a 
mouk called Guy Aretin, who invented the 
six notes in muxic, ul, re, me, fa, sol, la.” 

The Abbey of Thornton upon Hum- 
ber was founded, in 1139, by Wil- 
liam le Grosse, Earl of Albemarle, for 
Black Canons of the Augustine order : 
and by a MS. preserved in the Bod- 
Jeian Library it appears that 

** In 1364, in the time of Abbot Der- 

lington, 
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lington, a large granary was built, and 
much money paid to plumbers and gla- 
ziers employed about the Church and its 
windows, the cloisters, and the dormitory.” 

* after the suppression of the abbey, 
King Henry VIII. reserved the greatest 
part of its possessions for the endowment 
of a college, by him erected at this place, 
for a Dean and Prebendaries, to the ho- 
nour of the Holy Trinity ;—but this con- 
tinued only to the first of Edward VI. ; 
namely about five years, when it was dis- 
solved, and the site granted in exchange 
to the Bishop of Lincola. Since which 
period it has been sold to various persons, 
and is at présent the property of the 
Right Hon. Lord Yarborough, by whom 
and his family, its venerable remaius have 
the fairest chance of being preserved, 
uatil time, the irresistible destroyer, shall 
crumble it into dust.” 


82. Legitimacy, a Poem: or Leonard 
and Louisa: a Tale for the Times, By 
John Brown, Esq. the Author of “Psyche,” 
* The Stage,” ie. cr. 8vo. pp. 46. 


WE have before had occasion to 
commend Mr. Brown’s cleverness in 
Hudibrastic a and we are now 


happy to exhibit his good sense and 
judgment Speaking of elective mo- 


narchy Mr. Brown says, 

“ Whene’er electral monarchs have been 
tried, 

The miseries of man have multiplied; 

Rome’s rulers were elected; mark their 
lives, 

Scarce one to age, or honour’d death 
survives ; 

And the third Richard more of life-blood 
spilt, 

To keep than to obtain his crown of guilt.” 


p. 22, 


In short, there can be no doubt, 
but that under any other system, than 
that of Legitimacy, Earope would be 
perpetually deluged in blood. But 
politics, says Mr. Brown exquisitely, 
are, : 

“ The bane of Temper and the tomb of 
Wit.” p.9. 

And yet we will venture one more 
fine line, 

“Choice may do right ; Legitimacy must,” 
p- 26. 


83. The Cheltenbam Mail bag ; or Let- 
ters from Gloucestershire. Edited by 
Peter Quince the younger, 12mo, 
SINCE the publication of “ The 

New Bath Guide;” we do not recol- 

lect to have read any thing more 
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entertaining than the present jeu 
d'esprit. The characters are well 
pourtrayed, and the language elegant, 
abounding with classical allusions ; 
aod, contrary to the modern practice, 
the satire is well applied, without 
malevolence or harshness. Rumour 
has ascribed it to a well-known Poet, 
whose works have been | the ad- 
miration of the poetical world. 


84. 
Poems, cr. 8vo. pp. 72. 
Co. 


AN obscure member of Congress, 
in the heat of his impotent fury 
against Great Britain, wished “ for 
the red artillery of Heaven to drive 
this fast-anchored isle from her moor- 
ings ;” in consequence of which feli- 
citous apostrophe, he was afterwards 
distinguished by the name of the Red 
Artillery Man, (p. 34.) This bitter- 
ness first originated in the unphiloso- 
phical, undignified, and foolish insult 
(as if it was not inconsistent with 
business) which the higher orders, be- 
fore the breaking out of the Ameri- 
can War, lavished upon our humbler 
Transatlantic brethren. Wise men 
know, that iron is more useful than 
gold; and if they do not bring a 
plough ioto their drawing-rooms, 
they do not decry it. The poem be- 
fore us (and it is elegant and pleas- 
ing) proceeds upon the same preju- 
dice, as if it was possible to expect 
the polish of the European drawing- 
room, in a farm-house kitchen ; as 
if even improved Americans (in the 
general run) could be of higher charac- 
ter, than the shining brass candle- 
sticks which ornament its mantle- 
pieces: but still they have the sterli 
carpentry, materials the heart of o 
of Joba Bullism ; and as to their vices, 
peculiar brutalities excepted, they 
are the common vulgarities of our 
peasantry, or the common rogueries 
amd mercenary priuciples of our 
smugglers and peddling tradesmen. 
We are only more humane, from a 
greater commixture of gentry and 
educated people. Still, however, even 
in America, we have the fioest flow 
of soul in the world—the Englishman 
over wine. Our Author says, 

** When o’er the wine-cup fancy’s wreaths 
were twin’d, 

Their wit was eloquent, and hearts were 
kind,” pic 


America, an Epistle, with other 
Longmen and 


1. Rea- 
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95. Ys Reasons of the Christian’s Hope, 
abridged from the Conclusion of Dr. Le- 
taud’s View of the Principal Deistical 
Writers of land, of the Seventeenth 
and Ei Centuries. —2. Leslie's 
Short-and Easy Method abridged. — 3. 
The Evidences of Christianity, abridged 
Srom Dr. Doddridge’s Three Sermons 


"on that Subject.—4. An Apology for the 
Bible, abridged from Bp. Watson's An- 


swer to the Second Part of Paine’s Age . 


of Reason.—5. The principal Parts of 
Bp. Butler’s Anelogy of Religion, Na- 
tural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature; ubridged by the 
. Rev. Fraocis Wrangham. Sold at York ; 
and by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. Lou- 
. don.—6. The Internal Evidence of Chris- 
tianity, abridged from Dr. Paley and 
Mr. Soame Jenyos.—7. The Inward 
Witness of Christianity, abridged from Dr. 
Watts’s Three Sermons on that Subject. 
FOR these Seven excellent and 
well-timed Tracts, the Publick are 
iudebted to the zeal and industry of 
the Rev. Francis Wrangham, Chap- 
lain tothe Archbishop of York, and 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. The ob- 
ject of the whole series, it will rea- 
dily be perceived, is to give the ex- 
ternal and internal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, from the best authorities, in 
the smplest form, for popular read- 
ing. They accordingly comprehend 
views of the mischievousness of De- 
ism asa system, of the external Evi- 
dences of both Testaments, of the 
special objections to both (with solu- 
tions), of the irresistible argument 
from analogy, of the internal Evi- 
denee of the Gx » and of the in- 
ward witness subsisting in the heart 
of the Believer. They have been 
distributed, we are glad to hear, by 
some provincial societies, in 12mo, 
ia great numbers. 
A vety few copies have also been 
Ptinied in vetavo, as presents to the 
Archdeacon’s particular friends. 


86. An affectionate Address to those Dis- 
senlers frum the Communiun of the Church 
of England, who agree with her ia the 
leading Doctrines of Christianity. B 
Samuel Wix, 4.M. F.R. & A.S. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the- Less, Lon- 
Sve. pp. 16. Rivington. 

WE heartily wish that the zealous 
labours of this respectable Divine 
may produce the effect for which 
they are intended; and join him in 
the belief“ that many who are called 
Orthodox Dissenters, whose scruples 
at joining in Communion with us we 

Grrr. Mac. November, 1820, 
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deeply regret, dre as anxious as we 
of the Church of England are, to 


maintain the essential Doctrines of 
Christianity.” 


87. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M. P. on certain Clauses in the Edica- 
tion Bills now before Parliament. By 
S. Butler, D.D. F. 4. 8. Head Mas- 
ter ef Shrewsbury School. 8vo. pp. 24. 
Longman and Cu. 


THE sentiments of Dr. Butler, on 
a subject which he is so peculiarly 
well qualified to give advice, cannot 
fail of being duly appreciated by the 
worthy Member with whom the Edu- 
cation Bills have originated, as well 
as by the Publick at large. 


**I have now before me,” Dr. Butler 
says, ** copies of two Bills asamended by 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
one of which, dated July 13, 1820, is en- 
titled ‘A Bill for better providing the 
Means of Education for his Majesty’s 
Subjects ;’ the other, dated July 14, 1820, 
is entitled, ‘ A Bill for improving the Ad- 
ministration of Eadowments conneeted 
with Education, and for the better ful- 
filling the intentions of the Founders there- 
of.’—I intend to make no observations on 
the former of these, and only mention it 
for the sake of distinguishing it from the 
latter, the final clause of which enacts 
that both these shail be construed toge- 
ther as one act. 

*¢ Tt is to some of the clauses contained in 
the second of these Bills, that of July 14, 
1820, that I particularly beg leave to call 
your atteution, b el ceive them 
likely to lead to results most unjust and 
oppressive to a very laborious and de- 
serving, as well as highly useful class of 
socitty, the Masters of Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools in this kingdom, and also as 
most directly opposite to the principles 
professed by the Bill, ‘ the better fulfilling 
the intentions of the Founders of these 
Endowments,’ and completely rainous to 
the interests of literature. 

**T have used the term resilis, that I 
may be clearly understood as not intend- 
ing to cast any persoval reflection on 
yourself, by the strong epithets which I 
am obliged to adopt when speaking of the 
consequences of these clauses. And I 
beg, Sir, once for all, plainly to disavow 
any intention of arraigning your mofives, 
though | must in certain points highly 
disapprove of your measures. Even were 
I to conceive the former not of the purest 
kiod, I hope I am above usivg violenjand 
intemperate language ; and I pay 
you wo compliment when I say ¢t i 
think that your labours have already pro- 
duced some, and, if duly miodified, are 
likely to produce still more good. 

“* Having 








ra 
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* Having said thus much, which ap- 
pérreddue -both to you and to myself, I 
will, at once » with your permis- 
sion, to discuss the subject.” 

Dr. Butler’s arguments, which are 
very ably and energetically enforced, 
relate chiefiy to the three parties con- 
cerned in the second of these Bills. 


** 1, The Founders, or at least the re- 


“ Daniel Defoe, the ingeniow®}| Author 
of * Robinson Crusoe, tn —, 

which be published in 1704, spéaking of. - 
Parochial Work-Houses in which manu- 
factures are carried on, says, “Suppose a 
manufactory of baize to be erected >in 
Bishopsgate-street ; unless a greater con- 
sumption can be found for more baize than 
was made before, for every piece in Lon- 
don there must be one made less _ in Col- 





presentativer, who, acting for the founders, 
are supposed to have the same views and 
intentions:—2. The Masters: —3, The 
Publick, i. e. the parents of boys enti- 
tled to the benefits of the foundation, and 
their children.” 


88, Observations on the Nature and Cure 
of Glandular Diseases, especially those 
denominated Cancer, and on the too fre- 
quent Use of Mercury; strongly recom- 
mended to the serious Consideration of 
every Individual : With a Detail of various 
Cases in which Cancer has been completely 
removed without the Use of the Knife. 
And, in an Appendix, two Cases: 1. Of 
Fissure of the Cranium. 2. Of Preter- 
natural Enlargement of the Heart. By 
Charles Aldis, Surgeon and Accoucheur. 
8v0o. pp. 116. Callow, 

AMONG the disorders which baffle 
the skill of practioners, Cancer may 
be pronounced one of the most for- 
midable and distressing. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to the removal, or 
even the alleviation of this dreadful 
— is worthy of the most serious 
perusal. With this view, we solicit 
the attention of our Medical Readers 
to the work before us, which exhi- 
bits a number of cases, apparently 
well attested, where the extraction 
of Cancer has been accomplished 
withoutamputation. Prefixed to this 
tract, which is dedicated to Dr. La- 
tham, President of the College of 
Physicians, is a Plate exhibiting the 
cancerous breast in its various stages 
of disease, extraction, and cure. 


89. An Address to the Inhabitants of Bris- 
tol, on the subject of the Poor- Rates, 
with a view to their Reduction, and the 
ameliorating the present Condition of our 
Poor. By James Jobn-on, F. S.A. 
Deputy Governor of the Corporation of 
our Poor for the years 1817, 1818, 1819. 
8vo. pp. 75. Sold by all the Bristol 
Book:ellers. 

MUCH useful advice may be found 
in this Address, not ouly by the In- 
habitants of Bristol, but by those of 
we extensive parish. 

The following remarks are of a 


general nature, and merit consider- 
ation: 


hester ; and therefore this is not an in- 
crease, but @ transportation, of manufac- 
ture.’ ” 

“TIT cannot too strongly recommend 
Ministers, Church-wardens, and the prin- 
cipal persons in their respective parishes, 
to promote Friendly Societies ; and, by be- 
coming themselves Honorary Members, 
they would greatly benefit their poor Fel- 
low- Parishioners, whilst they would at the 
same time contribute to the reduction of 
the Poor-Kates. Such Societies should 
be held in private houses; and with the 
Poor should rest the entire management 
of their own affairs, The funds should be 
vested in some permanent securities, and 
never lodged in the hands of an individual 
or company, however high their situation 
or circumstances in life. I know no 
means by which the morals of the lower 
classes would be so much improved, as by 
a friendly communication between the 
Rich and the Poor io their several Pa 
rishes; and this plan would greatly fa- 
cilitateit, Lapprehend, by farthe greater 
number of Friendly Societies are held in 
Public. Houses, where the members attend 
to pay their subscriptions, and where they 
are obliged to spend something each night, 
by way of paying the landlord for his 
room and trouble ; and I have reason to 
believe that such Societies do not origi- 
nate with the Members themselves, but 
are established with a view of supporting 
the house in which they are held.” 


90. Les Jeunes Femmes ; par J. N. Bou- 
illy. 2 dom. 12mo, avec planches. 


MR. BOUILLY is en | advan- 
tageously known to the publick as 
the author of the “ Contes et les 
Conseiles &4 ma Fille,” in which he 
endeavoured to direct the early years 
of the female sex until the time of 
marriage. In the present work it 
has been his object to advise them in 
the conduct of their families, and in 
all the relative duties of the wife and 
the mother. 

The Tales are written in a lively 
and agreeable style, and we can safely 
recommend thei to the perusal of 
those persons for whose benefit they 
were written. 

LITERARY 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Theological Work: of the famous 
Dr. Jawes Arminius, now first translated 
into English from the Latin original, with 
an Account of bis Life by Brandt. 

Religious Education; containing Ex- 
tracts from the Four Gospels. 

Tea-table Chat; or, Religious Allego- 
ries told at the Tea-table in a Seminary 
for Ladies. By Ros.. Burnsipe, M. A. 
Author of *‘ The Religion of Mankind.” 

Sepulchral Mottos, consisting of origi- 
nal Verses, composed for public adoption, 
as Epitaphs on Tombs and Gravestones, 
Also a Collection of appropriate Texts of 
Scripture for the same purpose. To which 
are-added, Five Scripture Versions, in- 
tended to illustrate the poetic style of the 
prophetic writers. 

The Legend of St. Loy, with other 
Poems. By Jonn Asrawam Heravp. 

Traits and Trials, a Novel, 2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Alfieri. 

The Boys’ School; or, Traits of Cha- 
racter in early Life. By Miss Sanpuam. 


Preparing for Publication. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Entertainment, by 
the Countess of Derby, at Harefield Place, 
Middlesex, in 1602. From a MS. preserv- 
ed in the Library of the late Sir t New- 
digate, Bart. With an lutroduction and 
Notes, by Mr. Nicnors; and an Appen- 
dix, consisting of interesting particulars 
relative to the Queen’s two latest Progresses, 
her Sickness, Death, and Funeral. 

A new Edition of the most interesting 
Portions of the “ Elizabethan Progresses ;”” 
the original Work, in three volumes, 4to, 
being one of the Lidri rarissimi. By Mr. 
Nicwots. 

The second and concluding Part of An- 
tient Wiltshire. By Sir R. Cort Hoags, 
Bart. It will be confined entirely to the Ro- 
man period, and contain an exact Survey of 
all the Roman Roads and Stations, as well 
as the Villas, and tessellated Pavements, 
which have been discovered within the 
County. The Author of the above Work 
is also promoting the modern History of 
Wiltshire, and several geutlemen have 
taken upon themselves the description 
aod history of different Huodreds in the 
County. 

Vindicia Hebraice—A Defence of the 

rew Scriptures as a Vehicle of re- 


vealed Religion; oocasioned by the re-. 


cent Strictures and Innovations of Mr. J. 
Bellamy; and im Confutation of his At- 
tacks on all preceding Translations, and 
on the established Version in particular. 
By Hyman Hurwitz. 

The Automatical Camera Obscura ; in- 
tended to convey to the Juvenile Mind, 
the knowledge of Scripture History. By 
the Author of ** The Village in an Uproar.” 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary : 
containing an Account of the Lives and 
Writings of many of the most eminent 
Christians in every Nation, from the com- 
mencement of the Christian wra to the 
present period. By Joun Wicks, jun. 

The Geography of the New Testament, 
in the simplest Language. 

A Journey round the Library of a Bib- 
liomaniac, or Century of Notes and Re- 
membrances concerning rare aud valuable 
Books. By Wm. Davis, Bookseller, and 
Author of the “Olio of Bibliographical 
and Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda,” 

Anecdotes gnd Characters of the Hogse 
of Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts of 
Hanover and London, from the Act of Set- 
tlement to the youth of George the Third ; 
including an original Memoir of the Eleo- 
tress Sophia; and a Journal, supposed to 
have been written by the unhappy Con- 
sort of George the First, the Princess So- 
phia Dorothea, during her captivity. By 
Jouxs Brown, Author of “ Northern 
Courts,” g&c. 

Memoirs of celebrated Queens of .all 
Ages, alphabetically arranged. By Many 
Hays, Author of “‘ Historical Dialogues.” 

Historical Sketches of the Highlands of 
Seotland, with Military Annals of the 
Highland Regiments. By Colonel Davin 
Srewarrt. 

A Collectanea Minora, containing the 
following Extracts; 1. The History of 
Joseph and his Brethren, and the Deca- 
logue, from the Septuagint. 2. The Lord's 
Prayer, and other extracts from the New 
Testament. 3, Extracts from the Cyro- 
pzdia of Xenophon, from the Dialogues 
of Lucian, the Odes of Anacreon and Tyr- 
teus. 4. The whole of the first Book of 
the fliad. 5. Copious Annotations, ex- 
plaoatory.of Phrases, Idioms, &c. 6. A 
Lexicon of all the Vocables that occur in 
the Extracts, By Professor Duwsar. 

Description of the Manners, Castoms, 
&c..of the People of Dalmatia, Llyria, 
and the adjacent Countries. This Work 
will form the commencement of a Series 
intended to embrace all the nations uf the 
globe, and to be denominated “The 
World in, Miniature.” 

The Young Navigator's Guide to the. 
Sidereal and P!:netary Parts of Nautical: 
Astronomy, being the ‘practice abe 

ce 
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the Latitude, the Longitude, and the va- 

tiation of the Compass, by the Fixed Siars 

and Planets. By Mr. Kernican, of the 

Royal Navy. 

A detailed and embellished Prospectus 
of a new Work on Portraits, entitled 
“ Physiognomical Portraits,” containing 
specimens of the Plates and Letter-press, 
and exhibiting the finest proofs.of British 
talent. 

A Practical Treatise ov the Nature, 
Management, and Improvement, of such 
rural Objects and Scenes as tend to beau- 
tify and embellish the Couatry Residences 
of the higher ranks. By Mr, Ponrey. 

A Volume of Poems. By Joun Crare, 
the Northamptonshire Poet, Also a fourth 
Edition of his former Volume, Mr. Scriveu 
is engraving his portrait from a beautiful 
picture by Mr. Hilton. 

Auston Park, a Tale. 

The prolific Author of ‘“‘ Waverley” 
has announced another Romance, entitled 
** Kennilworth.” 

The title of Lord Byron’s forthcoming 
Tragedy is ‘* The Doge of Venice.” It 
is to be published, not acted. 

We have heard with much pleasure 
that the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart, bas 
been solicited by several of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in the empire, to 
publish the whole of his popular Works 
in two volumes, distinguishing the reli- 
gious from the political subjects. The 
interest created by this gentleman’s nu- 
merous writings throughout Great Bri- 
tain, as well as Ireland, has been, we be- 
lieve, unprecedented ; sound in his prin- 
ciples as a supporter of the Established 
Church, a viodicator of the dignity of the 
Crown, and bold in his avowal of those 
principles, he has astonished and con- 
founded the adversaries of both. Pro- 
ceeding as Sir Harcourt Lees steadily is in 
this truly.useful and honourable career, 
we anticipate the happiest effects from his 
great literary talents, at a time when the 
Press—that powerful instrument of good 
or evil—is brought into such alarming ope- 
ration against religion and loyalty, in an 
empire which we once fondly hoped had 
been destined by the Providence of God 
for the propagation of civilization and 
Christianity throughout the globe. 

Rovat Socisty or Lrrerature, 

For the Encouragement of Indigent Merit, 
and the Promotion of General Literature. 
To consist of Honorary Members, Sub- 
seribing Members, and Associates. 

The Class of Honorary Members is in- 
tended to comprise some of the most emi- 
nent literary men in the three Kingdoms, 
and the most distinguished female writers 
of the present day. 

Av Annual Subscription of Two Gui- 
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neas will constitute a Subscribing Mem~ 
ber, Subsoribers of Ten Guineas, and 
upwards, will be entitled to privileges 
hereafter mentioned, according to the 
date of their Subscription. 

The Class of Associates is to consist of 
Twenty Men of distinguished learning, 
Authors of some creditable Work of Lite- 
rature, and men of good moral character ; 
Ten under the Patronage of the King, and 
Ten under the Patronage of the Society. 

His Majesty has been pleased to ex- 
press, ip the most favourable terms, his 
approbation of the proposed Society, and 
to honour it with his munificent patron- 
age, by assigning an annual sum of one 
hundred guineas each, to ten of the Asso- 
ciates, payable out of the Privy Purse ; 
and also an annual premium of one hua- 
dred guineas for the best Dissertation on 
some interesting subject, to be chosen by 
a Council belonging to the Society. 

Ten Associates will be placed under the 
Patronage of the Society, as soon ag the 
Subscriptions (a large portion of which 
will be annually funded for the purpose) 
shall be sufficient, and in proportion as 
they become so. An Annual Subscriber 
of Ten Guineas, continued for five years, 
or a Life Subscription of One Hundred 
Guineas, will entitle such Subscribers*to 
nominate an Associate under the Society’s 
Patronage, according to the date of their 
subscription. 

The Associates under the patronage of 
the King, will be elected by respected and 
competent judges. The Associates nomi- 
nated by Subscribers must have the same 
qualifications of learning, moral charac- 
ter, and public principle, as those who 
are elected, and must be approved by the 
same judges. 

Every Associate, at his admission, will 
choose some subject, or subjects, of Lite- 
ratare, for discussion, and will engage to 
devote such discussions to the Society’s 
Memoirs of Literature, of which a Volume 
will be published by the Society. from 
time to time ; in which Memoirs will like- 
wise be inserted the successive Prize Dis- 
sertations. 

From the months of February to July, 
it. is purposed that a Weekly Meeting of 
the Society shall be held ; and a Monthly 
Meeting during the other six months of 
the year. 


Brirata-pay oF Oxiver Gorpsmirs. 


On the 29th of November some distin- 
guished friends of taste and literature in 
Ireland, held a Meeting at Ballymahon, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the cele- 
brated Poet, Oliver Goldsmith ; and also 
for the purpose of devising the most prac- 
ticable means of erecting a pillar to his 
memory, on that fascinating spot, in Lis- 
soy, which presented to his eye the most ’ 

agreeable 
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agreeable horizon in vature*, | Unlike 
Swift, Congreve, and other ingrates, who. 
either denied their ms or jek no 


traces in their writings by which it could 
be ascertained, Goldsmith identified him- 
self and his divine poetry with the locali- 
ties of his natal spot—his inimitable deli- 
neations of which have elicited such uni- 
versal feelings of admiration and delight, 
His memory, therefore, is well entitled to 
some public testimonial of regard from a 
country which derives so much honour 
from his birth; and we feel no doubt of 
the success of this laudable and spirited 
undertaking, We have been given to un- 
derstand that it will not be necessary for 
any individual to subscribe more than a 
small sum, payable, in separate portions, 
on the two succeeding birth-days of 
the Poet; for it is reasonably expected 
that the subscription will be as general in 
Ireland as the feeling which has suggested 
it, in a country so remarkably distin- 
guished for the literary taste and capa- 
bilities of its people. The Scotch have 
set us an example, very lately, by erect- 
ing a splendid pillar, near Dumfries, to 
the memory of Burns. The Bard of Avon 
has long been the ido! of taste in England, 
where, in every village that can boast of 
haviog produced an eminent literary cha- 
racter, the spot of his nativity is pointed 
out with conscious exultation ; but in Ire- 
land, the only memorial of her Gorp- 
smiTH—buried iv a foreign land—of him 
whose heart, untravelled, still fondly turn- 
ed to her—is his own old hawthorn tree in 
Lissoy, now nearly cut away by literary 
pilgrims, whose devotion to Goldsmith 
and his “ Deserted Village,” shame the 
apathy of a country which has left both 
without a mark of public honour for al- 
most half a century. 
OntentaL Literatuns. 


Mr. Demanne and Mr. Gaultier, Secre- 
tary Adjunct in the School of Oriental 
Languages, at a late sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles Lettres, pre- 
sented the result of a process, by means 
of which they have succeeded in im:tatiug 
Oriental manuscripts, so as to deceive 
the most experienced eye. They have 
obtained certificates, signed by several 
Professors and learned Orientalists, which 
can testify the importance of their inven- 
tions to the study of languages, and to the 
progress of knowledge in the Levant. 
They have just published a prospectus, in 
which they announce the select works of 
Saadi, the most ingenious of the Persian 
Poets. 

Grorcian VERSIONS OF THE ScRIPTURES. 


By the correspondence of the Rev. Dr. 
Pinkerton, attached to the Sixteenth Re- 





* See a poetical Address written for the 
occasion, by the Rev. J. Graham, p, 448. 
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port of the British and Foreign Bible So, 
ciety, it appears manuscript 
translation of the Scriptures into the 
Georgian language, made by St.. Euphe- 
mius, in the eighth century, is still pre- 
served in the Iberian or Georgian Monas- 
tery, at Mount Athos, with many other 
Scriptural and Theological works in the 
same language. It is to send 
some persons acquainted with the lan~ 
guage to transcribe these important works. 


Prize Question 1n Naturat History. 


The Academy of Sciences propose the 
following : ‘* To follow the developement of 
the Triton or Aquatic Salamander, in its 
different degrees from the egg to the per- 
fect animal, and to describe the change 
which it undergoes interiorly, principally 
in respect to its osteology, and the distri- 
bution of its vessels.” The prize of the 
value of 300 francs. Memoirs to be trans- 
mitted before January 1, 1822. 


Mepicat Prize Question. 


A satisfactory answer not having been 
given to the question—“ Can the exist- 
ence of Idiopathic fever be doubted ?” 
proposed last year by the Société de Mé- 
decine of Paris, it is re-proposed, the 
greatest latitude being given to candidates 
in the choice and developement of their 
Opinions. The prize will be a gold medal 
of 300 francs value; but as a further sti- 
mulus, the Society will, if there be oppor- 
tunity, award gold medals, of 100 francs 
value, to the Memoirs which may most 
nearly obtain the prize, and silver medals 
of emulation. The concourse will close 
on the 30th of September, 1821. The 
Memoirs written io French or Latin, to be 
sent, carriage free, before then, to the 
Secrétaire Générale de la Société de Mé- 
decine, Rue St. Avoie, No, 39, 


Spanish Lirerature. 


Before the late Revolution in Spain, 
there was at Madrid but one Gazette, 
with another Journal or two, occupied in 
annunciations of ecclesiastical holidays, 
processions, &c, or the price current. At 
present, the list is little short of formidable. 
It comprises, 1. ‘‘ The Gazette of Ma- 
drid.” 2, * The Antient Journal of Ma- 
drid.” 3. “ La Miscellanea,” published 
every fortnight: it opposes religious into- 
lerance and political prejudices. 4, ** Le 
Constitutionnel,” in the same spirit. 5. 
“ The Law :” in support of legal autho- 
rity. 6, “The Publicist,” supports the 
Constitution, and opposes despotism. 
7. ** The Courier, political and literary :”’ 
its contents are more miscellaneous than 
those of the other journals; which, how- 
ever, do not wholly lose sight of Litera- 
ture, 8, “ The Bee-hive, or Colmena,” 
exerts itself in favour of the unhappy and 
oppresscd, in firm and determined lan- 
guage. 
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guage. 9. “ The Spanish Minerva.” 
10. “ The National Minerva.” 11. “The 
Palladium, or Patriotic J of the So- 
cieties of St. Sebastian, and ofthe Inn of 
Malta.” This paper takes its tone from 
the Societies it represents: it is now less 
furiously patriotic than it was formerly. 
12; “The Zealous Citizen.” 13. “ The 
Aurora:” this Journal records the pro- 
ceedings of patriotic societies : it has been 
extremely personal; but is now jess vio- 
lent. 14, “ The Conservator,” constitu- 
tional and loyal. 15. “ The Vigilant.” 
16. “The Sun” records accurately de- 
crees and edicts, 17. “The Chronicle of 
the Arts.” 18. “* The Universal Observer” 
is distinguished by impartiality and mo- 
deration. 19. “ The Messenger.” 20. 
“* The Economic Library,” or Annals of 
Arts, Agriculture, and Commerce. Pub- 
lications of this description have been for 
some time past popular in Spain: the pre- 
sent has been well received. 21. ‘* Corre- 


spondence between two Friends of Li- 
berty :” this paper discusses subjects too 
elevated for the popular mind. 22, “ Let- 
ters by a poor little Pretender,” was a 
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work intended to tell truth ironically: the 
attempt supposes the author to possess 
much.taste, much knowledge of life, and 
of -popular errors and vulgar prejudices. 
The author has lately directed his atten- 
tion to the support of other works. 23, 
** The Pretender’s Companion.” 24. 
“The Periodico-Mania” undertakes to 
castigate the other journals, and wonders 
at the liberty of the press, which tolerates 
them all. 25. “The Contra Periodico- 
Mania” vindicates the Journals, and their 
number. 

Independently of all these periodical 
publications, the press teems with an- 
swers, apologies, and explanations rela- 
tive to attacks, allusions, personalities, or 
errors, contained in the journals; and in 
competition with all these, crowds of ser- 
mons, discourses, and commentaries on 
the Constitution, press on the notice of the 
public. There is, indeed, a Censor of the 
Press appointed; but, at present, the 
office is extremely indulgent. The prin- 
cipal country towns also have their jour- 
nals — Barcelona, Valentis, Saragossa, 
Cadiz, and Corunna. 


ee 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Aytient Tomas. 


In removing the Library and clearing 
away the floor and book-cases that have 
so long encumbered the Lady Chapel of 
Exeter Cathedral, a discovery has been 
made of two antient tombs. The scu 
ture of both is early. They are placed 
in Gothic niches of much later date, and 
appear to be the lids only of sarcophagi, 
and to have been removed from some 
other station to that which they now oc- 
cupy. The material is the Purbec mar- 
ble. The most antient of them is the 
figure of a Prelate with a depressed mitre, 
a beard and mustachios; the two first 
fingers of the right hand pointing upwards, 
io the act of benediction ; in the left hand 
a crosier. In spandrils, above the head, 
on each side, are cherubs. The feet of 
the figure and the crosier rest on two 
birds, which terminate in the centre with 
a single head, the face of which is hu- 
man. The sides and ends are wrought 
into wide flutes, without fillets, like the 
fluting of the Doric column; the front is 


placed parallel with the niche, and the’ 


upper corner of the lid at the back insert- 
ed four or five inches into the wall. This 
tomb is on the. North side of the Chapel. 
The other tomb is placed in a niche on 
the South side of the Chapel, immediately 
opposite. that - first: described. This is 
likewise the figure of a prelate, and is 
carved in good style, and in much higher 
relief than..the former. The arms and 


hands are placed in easy and natural posi- 
tions on the body, over the staff of the 
crosier; the head or crook is defaced. 
The mitre of this figure is of a more re- 
cent form than the other; the feet rest on 
a chimera, carved in a style of spirit and 
beauty that would do bonour to a period 
of more refined art. The head is that of 
a wolf, terminating the body of a serpent, 
branching ov each side, and scrolling 
down the sides of the lid, and finally 
branching off into rich foliage, tastefully 
arranged by the feet of the figure, between 
which the head is seen. 
Pompsy’s Pitrar. 

The inscription on the column at Alex- 
andria, known by this name, which has 
long baffled the endeavours of the learn- 
ed, has at length been completely deci- 
phered. It proves that the column was 
dedicated to Diocletian, by Posidius, pre- 
fect of Egypt. No tradition informs us 
how it gained its old appellation. The 
following is the true reading: 

“ TON TIMIQTATON AYTOKPA- 
TOPA TON IIOAIOYXON AAEZ- 
ANAPEIAC AIOKAHTIANON TON 
ANIKHTON ITOCIAIOC EITTAPXOC 
AIrYIitTor. 

** Posidius, Prefect of Egypt (has 
erected) the most honoured Emperor, the 


guardian deity of Alexandria, Diocletian 
the Invincible.” 


ARTS 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Lrrwocrapuy. 

The silver medal of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. has been 
voted to Mr. Hullmandell, of Marlborough 
Street, London, for his communication 
relative to this useful art. Among other 
remarks, be observes: “ The art of Li- 
thography admits of many different styles; 
such as ink drawings, either by lines or 
dots, etchings or engravings, chalk, and 
imitations of wood-cuts, and of aqua-tinta, 
The only style, however, which has a de- 
cided superiority is that of chalk, as I 
think no style of copper-plate engravings 
can give so perfect an imitation of origi- 
nal pencil drawings ; whereas, from the 
natural tendency the stone has to imbibe 
the lithographic ink, it is impossible to 
obtain very fine lines, or any drawings 
which might not be executed with more 
ease by etching on copper. Very fine 
lines, and good imitations of copper-plate 
engraving, may be produced by engrav- 
ing upon stone; but as it requires almost 
as much practice as engraving upon cop- 
per, the chief advantage of Lithography, 
viz. enabling an artist to execute his own 
drawings, is lost; to which mast be added, 
the disadvantage of the great bulk and 
weight of the stones, which must always 
hinder a person from laying by engrav- 
ings already executed, as can be done 
with copper-plates. Transfers upon stones, 
however, with regard to writing, are ex- 
tremely useful ; it has also been attempt- 
ed with copper-plate prints, but they are 
but poor imitations of the original, The 
art of transferring writing upon stone is 
so very easy and simple, that I have 
thought it useless to offer any specimen 
of it. These considerations have led me 
to turn all my thoughts towards chalk- 
drawings; and it appears Lithography 
has beew considered chiefly in that light, 
both in Paris and Munich. 

“The stones proper for Lithography 
must be of a calcareous nature, pure, 
hard, and of a fine grain. They must 
imbibe both moisture and grease with 
equal avidity: on this is founded the 
whole art of Lithography. 

“ The chalk is a composition of grease, 
wax, shell-lac, soap, and black. The li- 
thographic ink is composed of the same 
materials, but rather softer. 

“The stone must be rubbed down with 
fine sand to a perfect level, after which it 
is ready to receive the drawing: when 


the latter is executed, a weak solution of . 


nitric acid is throwa over the stone ; this 
operation slightly corrodés its surface, 
and disposes it to imbibe moisture with 
more facility. While the stone is still 


wet, a cylinder, of about three inches in 
diameter, and covered with commun 
printers’ ink, is rolled over the whole sur- 
face of the stone ; the wet part, of course, 
refuses to take the ink, while the chalk, 
beiug greasy, takes a portion of it from 
the roller. The stone is now ready for 
printing. The press consists of a box, 
drawn by a wheel under a wooden scraper, 
pressing on it with great power; after the 
first impression the stone is wetted afresh, 
again rolled over with the cylinder, drawn 
under the scraper, and so on. The same 
process is employed for ink drawings, ex- 
cept that the solution of aqua-fortis must 
be stronger, and the priotiog-ink stiffer.” 
NEWLY-INVENTED T. 

Some trials of a boat on a new con- 
struction have lately been made at Paris. 
In the second trial, the inventor placed 
himself, with his apparatus, below ‘the 
platform of the Pont Neuf. He set out 
from this point at ten minutes before ten, 
having on board Mr. Dacheux, an expe- 
rienced mariner, who took charge of the 
helm. Messrs. Marlet and Thibault, in- 
spectors of the navigation, followed in 
aoother boat, to observe the operations. 
In twenty minutes at the utmost, he pro- 
ceeded beyond the Pont Royal, after hav- 
ing passed and repassed under the arches, 
and landed opposite the Quay d'Orsay. 
There be made his land apparatus act, 
and roll the boat to theschool of Nata- 
tion, which was the end of his expedition, 

The author of this ingenious discovery 
wished to prove,. that by the aid of his 
machine, we may, with equal ease, roll 
on land and navigate on water, without 
the aid of the wind, or even of ordinary 
oars; and that the motions on both ele- 
ments are neither interrupted, nor the ve- 
locity impeded. The whole secret lies in 
the moving power which makes it act, 
and remains constantly the same, except 
that the hinder wheel becomes the rudder 
when the boat is in the water. You may 
go with the wind favourable or against 
you; tack, ascend, or descend a river, at 
pleasure. The author asserts, that with a 
small decked vessel! of this kind, it would 
be possible, in calm weather, to cross the 
channel rapidly, without fear of being 
overtaken by any boat. 

Mr. Tucker, a gentleman who lately 
left Limerick for New York, has obtained 
a patent there for sweeping the streets by 
machinery. He is to perform the work of 
40 men with two horses; to draw the ma- 
chine up one side of the street and down: 
the other-;- which is not only to sweep, but 
to collect the dirt in heaps to be carried 
away. 

SELECT 
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A SONG. 
By the Rev. J. Grauam, M.A. 


For the Anniversary of Oxiver Gotpsmits, 
celebrated at Mr. Leed’s Inn in Bailly- 
mahon, on Wednesday the 29th of Nov. 
1820, when a Subscription was set on 
foot to erect at Lissoy a Monument to the 
Memory of Goldsmith. (See p. 445.) 


NEAR eighty years are pass’d and gone, 
The world turn’d upside down, 

Since Gutpsmirn, mourning, and alone, 
Forsook his fav’rite town ; 

On Inny’s banks he bade adieu 
To scenes of early joy, 

And took, in tears, his farewell view 
Of Patras and Lissoy. 


And long and far o’er Europe wide, 
The Bard compell'd to ream, 

Let weal or woe to him betide, 
His heart was still at home ; 

And from the spot he dearly low’d, 
But ne’er beheld again, 

He felt that ev’ry mile he mov’d 
“ He dragg’d a length’ning chain.” 


When crossing o’er the “ lazy Scuetp,” 
Or “ wand’ring by the Po,’’ 

The thoughts of home his fond heart held, 
His bosom fill’d with woe ; 

And when his charming Muse he fouad, 
The sweetest of the Nine, 

And sung of these dear scenes around, 
The strain became divine. 


* Now buried in another land, 
Our tudeful Gotpsmrtn lies, 

No kinsman grasp’d his stiff?ning hand, 
Or clos’d his dying eyes ; 

Consign’d to Death, that levels all, 
He met an early doom, 

And Burxe and Reynotps wept his fall, 
And Jounson grav'd his tomb.” 


Bot, oh! foul shame on Exry’s Isre, 
The Isle he priz’d so high, 

Where many a monumental pile 
For others reach the sky ; 

No pillar proud proclaims his fame, 
Or marks his country’s pride; 

No sculptar’d marble bears his name, 
Or tells us where he died. 


The Hero well deserves the meed 
Of honour aud renown, 

But, oh, the Bard should be decreed 
His lovely laurel crown; 

Then let us all join beart and hand, 
And time and thought employ, 

To wipe the stigma from the land, 
And consecrate Lissoy, 
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THE FORCE OF HOPE. 
WHEN on the sea the vessel’s toss'd, 
And floats upon the billowy main, 

Then all but cheering Hope is lost, 

To reach the happy shore again. 


And when on land, a mother keeps 
The bedside of her darling child— 


_ Looks if the suffering infant sleeps— 


She, buat for Hope, grows desp’rate, 
wild. 


Hope shall the wearied breast renew : 
Assuage our sorrow and our care: 
Speak comfort, if our hearts are trae, 
Aad with ity inQugnce charm despair. 
ee Se Tarquinivs. 


> 
cr 


Discovery BETTER THAN Conquest. } 
(THERE are, who love in Hist’ry’s page 
to read [bleed ; 
Of battles fought, and thousands made to 
Of cities, fam’d for arts in ev’ry age, 
Sack’d and destroy’d by some mad war- 
rior’s rage ; 
Of ripen’d harvests wasted on the ground, 
And Plague and Famine stalking all 
around ! 
And some there aré, who turn with sighs 
away [may— 
From scenes replete with havock and dis- 
Their pleasure in the Arts of Peace they 


place— 
In all that benefits the human race. 
What’s “ Philip’s warlike Son?” high- 
sounding name ! 
Ts not Cotumaus cherish’d more by Fame? 
On Asia’s plains that Prince destruction 


horl’d ! ° 
Cotumsus brought to view an Unknown 
World ! 


And Cook and Parry shall, in future days, 
Be more than Philip’s Son, a theme of 


praise. 
PiroPpwy. 


THE IDLY BUSY. 
*TTll seven at night he cannot dine, 
Nor eat his meat, nor drink his wine ; 
*Twould disarrange his active powers, 
And waste some of his precious hours, 
And what is his employment, say ? 
He does just nothing all the day. 








CHARADE. 
Y first is a right merry fellow, 
My second is part of his wig ; 
The whole is the name of a bird, 
Seen nearer the stream than the twig. 
FE. W. 
THE 
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THE COTTAGER, Howe’er it be—whate'er the sway 
HAPPY the swain whose guiltless breast With which my spirit droops, I cast 
With conscious virtue warmly glows, A mournful eye on figures 


Who sinks with placid thoughts to rest, 

Unvex’d with cares—uphurt with woes. 
Who seeks the vale at morn, 

And whistles to beguile the way ; 
While many a spangle decks the thorn, 

And many a warbier hails the day. 
Who cheerly toils till fiercer skies 

The panting hills and vallies feel, 
Then to some shady corner hies, 

And grateful makes his humble meal. 
There no repining thoughts intrade— 
He knows that much remains undone, 
springs to work with strength renew’d, 
Nor ends but with the setting Sua. 
Then at the eve, when labouy’s o’er, 

And to his cot, fatigu 
His smiling partner at t 


So 






around, 
Theo fondly climb theif ‘father’s knees, 
And tell their joys in lisping soand, 
Scarce understood, but sure to please. 
And when the homely board is spread, 
To him they hold their little hands, 
And ere he eats, are duly fed, 
As age and appetite demands. 
Then gather’d round their humble hearth, 
While crickets chirp an evening lay, 
With social chat and harmless mirth 
The moments sweetly glide away. 
And when they all retire to rest, 
The day is clos’d with praise and prayer: 
Say, then, is not the Peasant bless’d, 
Who leads a life so free from care? 
HuNTINGDONIENSIS. 


TO ALARIC A. WATTS, ESQ, 
By J. H. Wirren. 
HEAR a voice in this deep hour 
Of midnight; it is trae, my friend, 
That unsubstantial things have power 
The settied spirit’s strength to bend, 
And to our aspirations lend 
The mystic key of smiles and tears ; 
A sbakev harp—a gust of wind, 
Can thus unlock within my mind 
The spells of vanished years. 
I hear the’ inhospitable rain 
Against the illumined casement beat, 
With somewhat like a sense of pain, 
That the ripe woodbines, young and 
sweet, 
Which over-arch this summer seat, 
Should on insurgent winds be driven, 
When June, if only for their sake, 
Should send ber fine stars forth to make 
A blue and brilliant heaven. 
Perchance it has been ours to view 
With a like promise, like decay 
Of powers, that freshly as they blew, 
Were worn by pining griefs away. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1820, 





Mine were rich visions of the bright 

And beautiful! sweet thoughts that ran 
Teows many a change, and made De- 

ight 

In all—the bounteous bride of man ; 
A fascinated eye—whose scan 
Was fix’d in overwheening quest 

On angel-forms that go and come 

With sympathy, that make their home 
The enthusiast’s virgin breast. 


The hitls—the woods—I trod with.awe, © 
I peopled solitude with dreams 

Of Oread, Dryad, Faun, and saw 
Naiads by brooks and babbling streams ; 
Whilst solemn and romantic themes 

And antique fables, swarm’d around 
By Greek or Tuscan Prophet pour’d, 
From lyric strings, and I ador’d 

In strong entrancement bound. 


‘ I gaz’d within the glass of Hope ; 


I saw her dazzling suns, and laid 
My bands upon her telescope 

To grasp the images display’d : 

It shiver’d at my touch—betray’d 
And bafii’d, from ber world I drew; 

Each wonted impulse lost its force, 

From sorrow, as a slight resource, 
To Poesy | flew.— 


She acts no false dissembler’s part, - 
Her accent#, merciful and mild, 
Fall sweet upon the wounded heart, 
As Beauty’s o’er her weaning child. 
Amid her valleys, green and wild, 
At summer-eves loose loitering, 
With daring hand I sought to strip 
Some flowers that bore a kindredship 
With day-dreams of my spring. 


When gather’d, they were soon thrown 


by, 
The lightly won are lightly lost, 

And sorrow has a wayward eye 
That soon forgets what pleas’d it most. 
Of what remains I ill can boast ; 

In hours of gloom and mental strife, 
Tuovu cam’st across my solitude, 
(Apollo to a wintry wood) 

And warm’d the leaves to life. 


These reliques thus, with grateful heart, 
To thee, dear Alaric, I bring, 

To whose fine hand the Nine impart 
The concords of a sweeter string ; 
Familiar access to their spring 

Of starry visions thou canst vaunt ; 
Enough for me if not denied, 
A chance-broaght votary by thy side 

To tread their hallowed haunt. 


Woburn, June 23, 1820, 
TVth 
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1Vth OF MALACHI VERSIFIED. 
For, lo | the day shall surely come 
Which shall the proud of heart con- 


sume; 
The rolling earth shall cease to run, 
And with a furnace heat shall burn ; 
And evil hearts that will not yield 
‘Shall be as stubble of the field : 
The day that comes shall prove their 


worth, 

And burn the wicked from the earth ; 
For thus the Lord, my wrath I'll launch, 
And smite with fire-bolt root and branch. 

But unto you that eschew ill, 
And fear the God of Israel still, 
Let those bright healing beams be given 
Of Righteousness, which come from Hea- 

ven ; 

Thy mounting souls shall forth and live, 
And as the stall-fed calves, shall thrive : 
Then shall the wicked, and the proud, 
Like dust beneath thy feet be trod, 
In that great day when I the Lord 
In clouds shall execute my word. 

Let not the law of Moses fail, 
But let my statutes still prevail; 
As when on Horeb’s mount he stood, 
And took the mandates from his God. 
In flames of fire they did appear, 
And Israel own’d her laws with fear. 
Behold ! ‘ere I fulfil my doom ; 
*Ere this great dreadful day shall come, 
Elijah with a prophet’s voice, 
Shalt bid your troubled souls rejoice : 
Children shall bow at his command ; 
And wrathful sires relenting stand : 
Subdued by inspiration strong 
That flows like honey from his tongue. 
Contention, strife, and broils shall cease, 
And every breath shall whisper peace ; 
Lest in my vengeance I reverse 
Their bliss, and smite them with a curse, 

Juntus, 


—_—_—_—_——— 


HORACE, Boox II. Ope XVI. 
To Grospuus. 


For ease, the seaman tempest-wreck’d 
Implores amid th’ Zgean storm, 
When stars no more his course direct, 
And clouds conceal the moon’s pale 
form. 


For ease, the warrior Thracian prays, 
Furious ’mid the battle’s roar ; 
For ease, the Median, skill’d to raise 
The quiver and the bow in war ; 
Ease, Grosphus, never to be sold 
For gems, for purple, or for gold. 


For neither riches, nor the power 

Of Consul, can for one short hour 

Remove the tumults of the mind ; 
Around the vaulted roof they fly, 
The Cares, that hov’ring in the sky 

Remain unalter’d, unconfin’d. 


Select Poetry. 
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How blest the man in ‘whom we see 
His Father’s plain frugality ; 

Nor fear, nor avarice e’er shall steep 
In restlessness, his balmy sleep. 





Why seek we, when so short our time, 
To fly ourselves to foreign clime ? 
What exile ever leaves behind 

The terrors of a guilty mind ? 


For care ascends the bark on high, 
Equals in speed the horseman foe, 

Swifter than the stags that fly, 
Swifter than the winds that blow. 


The mind from present pain at rest, 
Should spurn all future thought or care, 
And temper witb her smiles despair— 

Nothing is altogether blest. 


Achilles died a warrior’s death, 
Tithonus ling’ring spent his breath, 
And future time perchance to me 
May give, what it denies to thee, © 


The bleating flocks, the lowing kine, . 
And the loud-neighing steed is thing 
And thine the wool right royally. .’; 
Doubly dipt in purple dye. * 


The fates have not unkindly given 
Content to me beneath the heaven, — 
A little farm for humble use, 

The spirit of the Grecian. muse, 

And scorn for malice, wijoh the low 
On unassuming worth bestow. 





SONNET 


On the Death of a Skylark at the laiter end 
of April. 
APRIL in smiles had clad the rosy morn, 
‘The brilliant East unbarr’d her gol- 
den gate, 
High in the air the flutt’ring Lark was 
borne, 
And sang, unconscious of approaching 
fate. 
With eager eye the watchful Gunner 
stood, 
Aod mark’d the Warbler, as he wing’d 
his way 
In wanton flights above the waving wood, 
Chaunting loud welcomes to the op’ning 
day. 
He sunk — and hov’ring o’er his grassy 
nest 
Hail’d his lov’d offspring with a father’s 
pride; 
The fatal tube was levell’d at his breast, 
And near bis young the bleeding pa- 
rent died. 
Refiect ! O Man, as soon Death’s certain 
dart, , 
Unheeding thee, and thine, may- pierce 
thy bounding heart. 


Ortanpo. 
HISTORICAL 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houss or Lorps, Oct. 27. 

The Altorney General commenced his 
address to their Lordships. He implored 
their Lordships to extend to him their 
indulgence. It would not be his duty to 
appeal to the passions of their Lordships 
in support of the Bill. This field had 
been opened to his learned friends on the 

ite side. They had availed them- 
selves of all that brilliant declamation, 
learned illustration, and apt quotation 
could afford, to the fullest extent; but 
for bim was reserved (the more severe 
feelings), to examine with care the facts 
proved, and the evidence by which they 
were supported, on which alone he was 
satisfied that their Lordships would feel it 
to be their duty to decide. In examining 
the evidence, his learned friends had art- 
fally . a he said artfully, he meant 
most sly) called out particular 
facts to make them a subject of comment, 
while they most carefully kept the lead- 
ing features of the case out of view. He 
begged to recal to the recollection of the 
House what those leading features were. 
The first of them was that a person of the 
name of Bergami had been taken into the 
service of her Majesty, in a menial capa- 
city at Milau, in the year 1814. That in 
a few months, without any apparent 
cause—without any reasonable pretence, 
except that licentious intercourse which 
was charged in the Bill (and which he 
trusted he should satisfy their Lordships 
beyond all doubt had taken place), that 
man had been advanced in the most ex- 
traordinary manner. He was found on 
terms of the greatest familiarity with her 
Royal Highness ; and this intimacy con- 
tinved without diminution entil she ar- 
rived at the opposite shore on her way to 
England, when he was dismissed — not 
dismissed her service, but to a seat which 
the Queen had provided for him at Milan, 
her regard for him continuing the same, 
though she had not dared to produce him 
in. this country. These facts his learned 
friends bad not attempted to contradict. 
The evidence of what had passed at Na- 
ples had been examined solely with a view 
to what he (the Attorney General) had 
stated in his opening speech, and then 
because the facts had not occurred exactly 
as he had described them, though sub- 
‘stantially proved, they were said to have 
been overthrown. What had happened 
at Naples? It had been proved, that on 


her Royal Highness’s arrival the arrange- 


_chamber of her Royal Highness, 


ment of the bed-rooms was altered, and 
that a room had been prepared for Wm. 
Austin, who had till then slept in the 
while 
Bergami, who had previously slept with 
the other servants in the suite of her 
Royal Highness, was removed to an apart- 
ment which had a private communication 
with that of the Princess. This arrange- 
ment took place on the night when her 
Royal Highness returned from the opera, 
when the exclusion of W. Austin from her 
room, and the introduction of Bergami 
into the apartment whick had been de- 
scribed, connected with the other facts 
proved in evidence, led directly to thé 
conclusion, that on that night the adul- 
terous intercourse had been commenced. 
With respect to her Majesty not getting 
up so early on the morning after going 
to the Opera, Sicard was called to contra- 
dict Dumont in this particular, but totally 
failed. Mr. Williams had stated that he 
would call a witness to disprove Dumont’s 
deposition respecting the state of the beds 
at Naples, But where was this witness ? 
The next case proved by Dumont was her 
meeting Bergami in the corridor . one 
night, in his shirt, walking towards her 
Majesty's room; and stated that, when 
retiring from her Majesty’s room, on open- 
ing the door, she saw Bergami advancing 
from the other end of the corridor. She 
instantly made ber escape, as she called 
it, and when she had escaped, she heard 
the lock of the door turn so as to exclude 
the interruption of any person. The 
learned gentleman called their Lordships’ 
attention to the evidence of Lady C. Lind- 
say, with respect to what took place on 
the journey from Rome to Civita Vecchia. 
The contiguity of the bed rooms of the 
Princess and Bergami at Genoa and Mi- 
lan remained fully proved, as did also 
the alterations of the cabins on board the 
Leviathan. It had been strongly contend- 
ed, that there was no impropriety in these 
parties sleeping together under a tent. 
In the 19th century it was gravely argued 
that impropriety and guilt were not to be 
inferred in such a situation, that Prin- 
cesses might sleep with their menial ser- 
vants ander the same tent, without im- 
propriety or guilt, because they were not 
undressed. The learned: gentleman pro- 
ceeded to show, that it wold have been 
as easy, and infinitely more > for 
the Countess Oldi, Dumont, or Mariette, 
to-have slept under the tent. The learned 

gentieman 
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where Dumont saw her Royal Highness in 
the morning, coming from Bergami’s 
room, with the two pillars under her 
arm; where her Royal Highness started 
at finding that she was observed, and 


m next pointed out to their Lord- 
Ships various res in Carrington’s 
evidence, which he contended, must be 
considered as gross contradictions and 
evasions, 





Oct. 28. 
The Attorney General resumed his 
Speech this morning. He commented on 


the Order conferred on Bergami; on the 
Diploma ; on the familiarity between him 


and the Princess at Barracina, as stated by - 


Gally, who swore that they took delicate 
morsels together, and that he saw Ber- 
g3mi go up to the Princess and give her 
a kiss. These, he said, had not been dis- 
proved.— The Attorney General then 
stated, that the evidence of Hownam and 
Vassali did not invalidate, but positively 
confirmed that of Dumont relative to the 
Princess and Bergami being in the bed- 
room together at Charnitz, when the Prin- 
cess was partly undressed, The learned 
Counsel next adverted to the important 
evidence at Carlsruhe. Holding that the 
fact was as Barbara Kress swore—that 
the Princess and Bergami were sitting on 
a bed, he with bis arm round her neck, 
this was a proof indisputable (according 
to Mr. Brougham’s own concession), that 
an adulterous intercourse must have exist- 
ed between them. The Attorney General 
proceeded to animadvert on the evidence 
of Ragazzoni, the bathing in the Brescia, 
the dance of Mahomet, the halls given by 
her Majesty at the Barona, which balls 
were even defended by the Counsel for 
the Queen. 

The Solicitor General addressed their 
Lordships, and proceeded at considerable 
length: to comment on the evidence for 
and against the Bill. The elevation of 

i in a few months from the rank 
and station of a menial servant to that of 
a Baron, a Knight of Malta, a Sicilian 
Nobleman, and Chamberlain to her Royal 
Highness, was in itself unexplained, and 
it remained a proof of extraordinary at- 
tachment on the part of her Royal High- 
ness. He contended, that the evidence of 
Sir W. Gell, Mr. Craven, Sicard, and 
others, went to prove that his manners 
Hever were those befitting a rank or sta- 
tion superior to that of a menial. 





Oct, 29, 

The Solicitor General resumed bis Ad 
dress. He dwelt upon the evidence of 
Mr. Craven, particularly that part of it 
which related to the caution given by that 
geutieman to the Princess, “not to be 
seen. walking with Bergami.”’. Also the 
wansaction at Catavia, where the Coun- 
tess Oldi was heard by Mademoiselle Du- 
mont endeavouring to pacify the crying 
ehild, the first great fact in this case ; 


passed on to her own room. If this was 
not clear evidence of an adulterous inter- 
course, he could not tell what was evi- 
dence. The learned Counsel then pro- 
ceeded to animadvert at considerable 
length on the indecent conduct of the 
Queen ; adverting to various occurrences 
which had been noticed by the Attorney 
General ; and condemning the mode of 
defence pursued by her Majesty’s Couan- 


sel. 
The House then adjourned to Thursday. 





After the order of the day had been 
moved, the Lord Chancellor commenced 
speaking. In the beginning of his Speech 
his Lordship defended the mode of pro- 
ceeding, after which be thus continued: 
The way in which their Lordships should 
look at the question was this :—Whether, 
laying aside all testimony that could be 
suspected, and taking together the evi- 
dence which was unsuspected on the part 
of the prosecution, and the testimony in 
answer, with the negative evidence, or 
want of evidence, which might have been 
produced—does or does it not support 
the allegation of an adulterous intercourse 
having existed between her Majesty and 
Bergami? He had so put the case to 
himself, and it did appear to him—he was 
sorry to say it, but he could draw no other 
conclusion, than that there had been an 
adulterous intercourse between her Ma- 
jesty and Bergami. His Lordship did not 
care although the whole evidence of Ma- 
jocchi and Dumont were discarded; he 
would only ask-their Lordships to accom- 
pany him while he took a sbort survey of 
the circumstances attending her Majesty’s 
voyage to the Holy Land. Who went on 
board the polacca with her Majesty? 
Schiavini, Hownam, Flynn, Austin, Coun- 
tess of Oldi, &c. “If the simple issue 
which their Lordships had to say was, 
whether her Majesty and Bergami had 
slept under the same awning or tent, 
could any man have a doubt as to the 
result of the evidence? In the first place 
their Lordships had the evidence of Gar- 
guijo the Captain, and Paturzo the Mate 
of the vessel. No other observation had 
been made on the evidence of these per- 
sous, except that they had been paid a 
large sum of muney as a compensation 
for coming here. In his opinion that was 
a matter of little or no consequence. 
There was no compulsory process to 


bring them to this country; and it was 
well known that foreign witnesses were 
never to be procured unless liberally paid. 

The 
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The.fact of sleeping under the tent was 


one thing, and the existence of an adul- 
terous intercourse another. In coming 
to a ¢ovclusjon on this point, their Lord- 
ships would look to other circumstances— 
the-fact of the contiguity of the beds at 
almost every place where her Majesty so- 
journed—to the extraordinary circum- 
stance of the elevation of Bergami, and 
ali his family—and particularly to the 
introduction of Bergami’s sister, the 
Countess Oldi, as her sole Lady of Ho- 
sour. They were always to keep io 
mind, that ocular evidence of the adul- 
terous connection was not to be looked 
for; it was enough that there were such 
circumstances as led, iv every reasonable 
mind, to the inferesce of guit. The 
Noble and Learned Lord proceeded to 
animadvert with acuteness on the evi- 
dence of Lieutenants Flynn and Hownam, 
as contrasted with the evidence fur the 
prosecution, as to the circumstances on 
board the polacea. Why had not Schia- 
vini, been called? He it was who gave 
the orders to Garguilo and Patarzo; and 
if they could be contradicted, he was the 
map todo it. Could there be found in 
the evidence the slightest trace of neces- 
sity? But, supposing there had at any 
time existed a necessity, what was the 
meaning of baving the tent shut up at dif- 
ferent periods of the day, and when the 
weather was calm—when there was not a 
breeze? Where was the necessity of 
having the tent closed then, with the 
Queen and Bergami inside? Now, if 
their Lordships would look to the case at 
Aom, making what allowance they pleased 
for the necessity on board the polacca, 
what necessity existed for the regulation 
at Aum? What possibly could be the 
necessity for the introduction of a person 
into the tent, inclosed by another tent, in 
the latter of which Theodore Majocchi 
and. another servant slept at each side ? 
There was no wind there that rendered 
the presence of Bergami necessary, there 
was no heeling, no flossing of the ship up 
and down, to commaud his attendance 
upon his mistress. As to the evidence of 
what took place at Senegaglia, be eonsi- 
dered that irreconcileable with truth in 
Many parts, and therefore he dismissed it 
ahogether from his memory. So also 
with respect to Trieste. When he heard 
of the distribution of the transactions there 
into six days, and found thatthe Queen 
had not beeo there half the time, he alto- 
gether dismissed that case from bis mind. 
Bat then there was Barbara Kress, who 
had spoken to circumstances to which 
there bad been no contradiction ; except 
the evidence of Vassali was considered 
such-—and that evidence was rather 
Strange, for he had. not said a word in op- 
Positinn, until the Counsel for the Queen 


had helped him to fill up the vacaneys) 
Vassali’s evidence he -looked to with great 
jealousy. Now, as to Catania: taking” 
all the witnesses together, and coepling alt 
that passed at Aum, in the polacca, end® 
at Carlsrube, with what eccurred at Ca- 
tania, no inference could be drawn from 
such a chain but that an adulterous intr. 
course had taken place. 

Pama. Erskine contended that there was 

no ground for proceeding by a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties, since the charge 
against her Majesty was a high crime and 
misdemeanour, for which she might have 
been tried by constitutional means, As 
this had not been the case, if he believed 
the Queen as guilty as from the evidence 
he believed her innocent, he would vote 
against the Bill, because an unconstitnu- 
tional mode of proceeding was adupted, 
where a constitutional one was open, Jf 
must, said the Noble Lord (Erskine), soon 
terminate my life; bat happy shail I be 
if 1 die advocating those great constitu- 
tional principles, the vindicating of which, 
in early life, raised me from the rank of 
an humble individual. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had stated that the fact of adnl- 
terous intercourse was the only ove to be 
considered, He denied this. The Noble 
Lord then proceeded to read the preamble 
of the Bill, and to comment on the gross 
indecencies with which she was charged 
for some years, and in various. countries ; 
and yet this sweeping accusation had 
dwindled down to a charge of her sleeping 
on deck on board a polacca, attended by 
her chamberlain, and this only sworn to 
by two witnesses, who did not even de- 
clare that they had any suspicion of a 
criminal intercourse having taken place. 
It would be observed, too, that there had 
been no mystery about her Majesty’s con- 
duct—no impression of that sort had been 
produced. [Here the Noble Lord exhi- 
bited symptoms of strong indisposition, 
and a pause of a minute or two took place. 
His Lordship then attempted to resume, 
but after a few words, sunk down as in a 
fit. He was caught in his fall by some of 
the Peers near him, the windows were 
opened, and a glass of water brought: but 
his Lordship continued so ill, that he was 
obliged to be borne out of the House by 
Mr. Baron Garrow and (we believe) Earl 
Grey.] 

Lord Lauderdale now proceeded to ad- 
dress their Lordships. -He did not ask for 
a direct evidence of the perpetration of 
the act of adultery; all he asked; was 
such evidence as would satisfy any man 
of plain common sense. Was there, then, 
such evidence? He was most decidedly 
convinced there was, He had never 
known in any.case a combination of cir- 
cumstances so strongly leading to the 
conclusion of guilt. The Noble Lord here 

proceeded 
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proceeded to recite and comment on the 
‘circumstances of Bergami’s elevation, as 
proved by the evidence for the defence. 
His Lordship laid particular weight on the 
caution which Mr, Keppel Craven had 
presumed to give to her Majesty, as to 
being seen walking with Bergami, when 
he was in the situation of a courier. The 
Noble Lord next directed the attention of 
their Lordships to the introduction of so 
many persons of Bergami’s family into 
the service of her Majesty. The appoint- 
ment of the Countess Oldi to the situation 
of sole Lady of Honour, was most power- 
ful evidence of guilt. Then there was the 
change in the apartments on board the 
Leviathan. It would be recollected that 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay said, that in the 
Clorinde her Royal Highness’s female at- 
tendants slept near her ; but on board the 
Leviathan, the most suspicious. arrange- 
ments had taken place, and Captain Pe- 
chell refused to sit at the table, in conse- 
quence of the fact that this courier, who 
had waited at table on a former occasion, 
had been dignified to a seat atit. Cap- 
tain Pechell had acted by this refusal in a 
manner highly creditable to himself. The 
Noble Lord then animadverted on the 
testimony of Lieutenants Hownam and 
Fiyon, whom he designated as two per- 
jured witnesses, and who contradicted 
each other. Bergami’s titles were next 
the subject of remark; and the Noble 
Lord thought the whole of these circum- 
stances weighed much in the considera- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the Queen. 
The case of Aum was the next he would 
notice ;. and it was in the evidence of Ma- 
jocchi and Dumont that the Princess and 
Bergami slept under the tent; and altho’ 
Hieronimus, Schiavini, Austin, and all the 
Koights of St. Caroline were there, vot 
one of them had been called to contradict 
their statement. He had gone much into 
the examination of the evidence, not from 
any weight which he thought his views of 
it might have, but that the country might 
know the grounds on which he gave his 
vote, 

The Earl of Roseberry could not recon- 
cile it to his honour and conscience as a 
Juryman to give his assent to the passing 
of the Bill. He implored their Lordships 
to ponder well the effects which the pass- 
ing of the Bill might probably have: to 
view it not only as a question of justice, 
but of expediency. If any doubt—if the 
least doubt existed on the minds of their 
Lordships—if there was any deficiency in 
the evid » the benefit ought te be 
thrown into the scale for the defendant, 

Lord Redesdale thought the proof was 
full, complete, and absolute. He could 
not conceive how there could be a doubt 
on the subject in the mind of any reason- 
able man. He had considered the evi- 
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reer png ry” had examined it 
over over, and his impression was, 
that the case had been more fully proved 
than ever any case in which a contrariety 
of opinion existed. He proceeded to con- 
sider the proceeding in a constitutional 
point of view, He thought it surprising 
that a Bill of Pains and Penalties should 
be objected to as av unconstitutional mea- 
sure, when the whole Constitution of the 
Country depended on one—the exclusion 
of the Stuarts by the Act of Settlement. 
All Divorce Bills were in fact Bills of 
Pains and Penalties. His Lordship illus- 
trated his view of the case by a number of 
references, and having concluded exactly 
at four o’clock, the House adjourned. 





Nov. 3. 

Ear! Grosvenor commenced an address 
to their Lordships by observing, that he 
had throughout this painful proceeding 
paid the most undivided attention to all 
which had been submitted, and the result 
of his attention was a determination on 
his part to say “‘ not content” to the se- 
cond reading of this Bill. (Hear, Hear! ) 
It was impossible, he said, not to have ob- 
served, that the Noble and Learned Lord 
Chancellor had endeavoured to take an 
unprejudiced view of the question, and to 
hold the balance of the scale even. With 
respect to the erasure of her Majesty’s 
name from the Liturgy, he must say this, 
that whether it was done by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, bringing the book 
before the King, or iv what other manner 
he did not know ; but. if be (Earl Grosve- 
Ror) was the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
(laughter)—and that he was sent for on 
such an occasion, and ordered to strike 
the name from the Liturgy, he should 
have thrown the book in the face of the 
person who asked him, sooner than have 
complied with the order. 

The Earl of Harewood said, that much 
of the evidence bad been contradicted, 
much stood on loose grounds, but other 
parts, he was sorry to say, stood on a 
firmer foundation. The effect of the 
whole was, he must say, calculated to 
create a strong suspicion respecting the 
subject of their inquiry. He was con- 
vinced that the effect of passing such a 
Bill would be this, that it would cause the 
greatest discontent g the people of 
the country. If any thing could be calcu- 
lated morethan another to create a false 
impression, it would be the passing a 
measure which was intended to hold out 
the Queen in a degraded view to the 
country. His vote was grounded on the 





inexpediency and impolicy of the Bill. 
( Hear, hear ! } 

The Earl of Donoughmore observed, 
that if the Noble Lord (Earl Harewood) 
thought the Queen not innocent, he should 

propose 
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ty some measure, such as in his 

the case aneee for; but he had 

yo himself with opposing the Bill, 

and. refraining from proposing any mea- 

sure in itssubstitution. His Lordship, after 

some further observations, concluded by 

j declatieg, that he felt it his duty on this oc- 

casion to say “Content” to the motion 
that this Bill be read a second time. 

Earl Grey maintained, that to support 
charges such as were adduced against the 
Queen, there ought to be clear, unequi- 
vocal, and irresistible proof. The proof 
ought to be derived from witnesses who 
were above all suspicion ; and in propor- 
tion as the rank of the accused was high, 
and the threatened penalties severe — in 
proportion as the proceeding was new, 
anomalous, and extraordinary—a depar- 
ture from all form and precedent—the 
evidence ought to be of the most unim- 

peached character. If their Lordships 
aan believe the testimony of Majocchi, 
Dumont, and Sacchi, there was an end of 
all doubt, and the fact of adultery was 
completely proved. But all his Noble 
Friends who had preceded him had agreed 
that the evidence of these witnesses was to 
be completely discarded. 

The Earl of Liverpool expressed his firm 
opinion that no possible motive could be 
assigned for the promotion of Bergami, 
except the disposition to criminal indul- 
gence, which influenced the conduct of her 
Royal Highness towards him. —Adjourned, 





Nov. 4. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that upon 
the whole of the evidence, up to ber Royal 
Highness’s arrival at Augusta, in 1516, 
there was such a mass of testimony, not 
only not entirely contradicted, but par- 
tially admitted, that a moral conviction 
must be brought to the mind of every un- 
prejudiced man, of the existence of an 
adulterous intercourse. 

Lord Arden and Lord Falmouth opposed 
the second reading of the Bill, and Baris 
Harrowby and Lauderdale spoke against the 
divorce clause. 

Lord Ellenborough said, ‘‘ the solemn in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Queen has 
taken place, and we are now arrived at 
that point in which it becomes our duty to 
adopt such measures as, considering the 
evidence that has been produced, may be 
most just to the parties, and most condu- 
cive to public morals and public safety. 
When I voted for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Queen, | certainly expected 
that her guilt would have been so evident, 
so clear, so incontestible, that it would be 
impossible not to vote for the Bill. I also 
thought that public opinion would change, 
and that the public voice would call upon 
us to pass this Bill.—I cannot declare the 
Queen innocent; but I cannot consent to 
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say she is guilty! Several allegations 
against the Queen have been and 
I cannot give my vote for the Bill when 
a great part of the evidence has failed. I 
must also declare, that I feel great unwil- 
lingness in passing any Bill, against which 
there is in the public mind a great, and 
almost universal objection. I certain! 
regret this feeling in the public miad. 
This is a great question of public morals 
and of national character, one that was 
calculated to make an impression on the 
public mind, by fixing infamy and guilt. 
But, considering the situation in which 
the Queen stands with the public, to pass 
this Bill would be deemed an act of such 
violence that it would not produce the ne- 
cessary effect, but a re-action. I vote 
against the Bill, because I think it would 
be injurious in its consequences; but I 
must at the same time observe, that we 
should not suffer the conduct of her Ma- 
jesty, as proved at your Lordships’ Bar, 
to pass without severe censure. A Queen 
of England is exalted above all the rest of 
her sex. We neither require talents nor 
exertions from her ; but she is required to 
be a model of female virtue! But there 
is no man of any party, who has heard the 
evidence, but must come to this opinion, 
that the Queen is one of the last women in 
the country whom a man of honour would 
wish his wife to resemble, or his daughters 
to imitate.—/ Hear, hear!) “1 give my 
vote against the second reading of the 
Bill,” said Lord Ellenborough ; “ bat I 
at the same time must say, that the House 
ought not to separate without expressing 
a strong opiaion as to her Majesty’s con- 
duct, founded upon the untouched parts 
of the evidence.” 

Lords Ashburton and Erskine strenuously 
opposed the Bill ; and Lord De Dunstan- 
ville, Lord Manners, and the Duke of New- 
castle supported it.—Adjourned. 





Nov. 6. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne pointed out 
several inconsistencies and coutradictions 
in the evidence, and strongly deprecated 
the introduction of Bills of Pains and Pe- 
nalties, as contrary to the principles of 
the Constitution. 

The Duke of Northumberland said, * 1 
feel it my duty to state my conviction, 
that, in a long course of indecent fami- 
harities, adultery has been committed by 
the Princess of Wales with her servant 
Bergami. With this impression on my 
mind, I never can consent that such a per- 
son shall perform the functions of Queen 
of this realm, or be at the head of female 
society in this chaste and moral country. 
I feel no hesitation in saying, that I shall 
give my vote for this Bill as it now stands. 

Lord Howard, the Earl of Enniskillen, 
Lord Calthorp, the Marquis of Stafford, Karl 

of 
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of Grantham, and the Earl of ae 
strongly opposed the secood reading of 

the Bill ; and Lord De Clifford, Lord Gos- 

ford, and the Duke of Athol, a” 

The Duke of Somerset condemned 
whole of the proceedings respecting her 
ayers 3 and allowing the fullest extent 
of evidence, be could not see that a suf- 
ficient case had been made out for a Bill 
of Pains and Penalties. 

Lord Grenville thought that, looking to 
the sudden elevation of Bergami, and 
such facts in the case against her Ma- 
jesty as had been admitted, or had been 
proved by unimpeached witnesses, there 
was a mass of circumstantial evidence, 
such as, before a jury, would be held 
sufficient in 999 out of 1000 cases, to es- 
tablish the charge of adulterous inter- 
course, 

Lord Rosslyn said, the charge was for a 
long period of adulterous intercourse, and 
yet not a single fact of adultery had been 
proved. In judging of the polacca, their 
Lordships were not to consider the circum- 
stances of sleeping under the tent, as if it 
wére a room in a house, where the fact 
would necessarily imply guilt. His Lord- 
ship, after some further observations, 
concluded by stating his determination to 

the second reading of the Bill. 

A division then took place, when there 
appeared for the second reading, 

Contents ...s.0eeecereeereee 12S 
Non-contents,........00... 95 


Majority......98 


The Bill was accordingly read a second 
time. 





Nov. 7. 

Lord Dacre rose to present the follow- 
ing Protest, on the part of ber Majesty, 
against the decision of their Lord-hips the 
preceding day: 

“ Carouine Recixa, 
** To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
in Parliament assembled. 

** The Queen has learnt the decision of 
the Lords upon the Bill now before them. 
In the face of Parliament, of her family, 
and of her country, she does solemnly 
protest agaiust it. Those who avowed 
themselves her prosecutors, have pre- 
sumed to sit in judgment upon the ques- 
tion between the Queen and themselves, 
Peers have given their voices against her 
who had heard the whole evidence for the 
charge, and absented themselves during 
her defence. Others have come to the 
discussion from the Secret Committee with 
minds biassed by a mass of slanders, 
which her enemies have not dared to 
bring forward in the light, The Queen 
does not avail herself of her right to ap- 
pear before the Committee ; fur to her 
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the details of the measure must be = mat- 
ter of indifference ; and, enless the course 
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of these unexampled should 
bring the Bill before the other branch of 
the Legislature, she will make no refet- 
ence whatever to the treatment expe- 
rienced by her during the last 25 years. 
She now, most deliberately, and before 
God, asserts that she is wholly innocent 
of the crime laid to her charge; and she 
awaits, with unabated confidence, the final 
result of this unparalleled investigation.” 

Qn the motion of Lord Dacre, the Ad- 
dress was received, after some animad- 
versions from their Lordships. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Bil, a considerable discus- 
sion ensued on ‘the respective clauses. 
The Archbishop of York o the di- 
vorce clause, as well as the Bp. of Chester, 
Lord King, Bp. of Worcester, and several 
of their Lordships, The Abp. of Canter- 
bury, the Bp. of London, the Bp. of Lian- 
daff, and others, supported it.— Adjourned, 





Nov. 8. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
the Archbishop of Tuam declared his de- 
termination to vote against the third read- 
ing, if the divorce clause were retained. 
After several Noble Lords had spoken at 
considerable length, the House divided, 
when it was carried by 129 to 62, that the 
divorce clause should stand part of the 
Bill. 





Nov. 9. 

Lord Shaftesbury then brought up the 
Report of the Bill of Pais and Penalties, 
and the amendments thereon read by the 
Lord Chancellor a first and second time. 





Nov. 10. : 

The Duke of Bedford contendéd'that, in 
the whole catalogue of charges against her 
Majesty, there was not one of the slightest 
importance supported by credible testi- 
mony 

The Lord Chancellor repeated his rea- 
sons for coming to the conclusion that her 
Majesty was guilty. 

The Bp. of Chester condemned the tan- 
guage which he had heard used with re- 
gard to his Majesty in the course of these 
proceedings. One Noble Lord (Gros- 
venor) had said, that had he been Arch- 
bishop, be would have thrown the prayer- 
book in the King’s face ; and a Counsel at 
their Lordship’s Bar had presumed to 
liken the Sovereign, who now presided 
over this great nation, to the most abo- 
minable and atrocious tyrant of antieat 
history. (Hear, hear.) He would be 
bold to say, that, in future times, the 
pages of our history, which detailed the 
acts and conduct of George IV. would 

bear 
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bear a comparison with those of the 
brightest periods of the reigns of the: most 
cabliaeh Sovereigns which had preceded 
him. He felt it necessary now to state 
the reasons which would guide him in the 
fataré progress of this Bill. He voted 
for the second reading of the Bill, con- 
vinced of the moral and legal guilt of ber 
Majesty. He had opposed the divorce 
clause in the Committee on religious 
scraples. He was thus placed in a@ sin- 
gular situation. He could not oppose the 
third, upon the grovnds which induced 
him to vote for the second reading. He 
could not support the third reading of 
the Bill, which contained the divorce 
clause. When their Lordships came to 
a decision, therefore, he should withdraw 
himself, and not vote at all. 

Lord Erskine combated the arguments 
of the Lord Chancellor, and concluded 
with solemnly assuring the House that, if 
these were the last words he had to speak, 
he did not consider the evidence given at 
their Lordships’ Bar as establishing a 
proof of her Majesty’s guilt. 

The Duke of Grafton and the Marquis 
of Donegal spoke against the Biil, and the 
Marquis of Huntley in its support. 

The Bp. of Gloucester said, he should 
vote against the Bill on account of the 
divorce clause, which was i istent 


this day six months, [The most vehement 
cheering took place at this unexpected 
declaration.) 

The Duke of Montrose said, he should 
oppose the motion for throwing out the 
Bill. He was convinced of her Majesty's 
criminality, and should never look up to 
her as Queen. = 

The motion was then put and to, 
and the House adjourned to the 23d inst. 
the day the Commons were to meet. 





~ - Hovst or Lorps, Nov. 23. 

This day the Lord Chancellor entered 
the House, about ten minutes befure two 
o’clock. The Lords Commissioners (being 
the Earl of Liverpool, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Earl Bathurst) took their seats be- 
fore the Throne, when the Lord Chancel- 
lor directed the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod to require the attendance of 
the other House in this, in order to hear 
his Majesty’s assent by Commission to a 
certain Bill, and also to a Commission for 
proroguing the present Parliament. 

The Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod 
soon returned to the House, accompanied 
by the Speaker and several Members of 
the Commons; when the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman took bis station at the Bar. 

The Lord Chancellor then informed both 
H , that the Lords Comniissioners 





with the general tenour of the Christian 
Religion, and with the standing orders of 
the House, which were founded upon the 
principles of impartial justice. 

Lord Alwanly and Lord Darnley would 
vote against the measure, as not being 
supported by evidence. 

Lord Ellenborough opposed it, because 
it did not contain the promised modifica- 
tions, but observing, that among the pecu- 
liatities of the case was this, that the 
strongest evidence of her Majesty’s guilt 
was to be derived from her own witnesses. 

Th se then divided; when there 
appe r the third reading 108, against 
it 99. As soon as the state of the divi- 
sion was announced, 

Lord Liverpool said, he could not be 
ignorant of the state of public feeling with 
regard to this measure, and it appeared to 
be the opinion of the House that the Bill 
should be read a third time only by a ma- 
jority of 9 votes. Had the third reading 
been carried by as considerable a number 
of Peers as the second, he and his col- 
leagues would have felt it their duty to 
persevere with the Bill, and to send it 
down to the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture. In the present state of the coun- 
try, however, and with the division of sen- 
timent, so nearly balanced, just evinced 
by their Lordships, they had come to the 
determination not to proceed further with 
it. He should accordingly move, that the 
question that the Bill do pass, be put on 
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were empowered to declare and notify the 
Royal Assent to a Bill, agreed to by both 
Houses, for the Relief of Robert Earl of 
Harborough, from certain disabilities which 
he had incurred by sitting and voting in 
Parliament, not having first taken the re- 
quisite oaths. 

The above Bill was passed in the usual 
way. 

PRrorocaTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Lord Chancellor then informed both 
Houses, that his Majesty had been pleased 
to issue a Commission under the Great 
Seal, by and with the advice of his Privy 
Council, for proroguing the present Par- 
liament, from Thursday, the 234 of No- 
vember instant, to Tuesday, the 23d day 
of January next, then to be holdem in the 
City of Westminster; and which Com- 
mission they would now hear read. 

The above Commission was immediately 
read. 

The Lord Chancellor then declared, that 
by virtue of the Commission they had just 
heard read, and in obedience to his Ma- 
jesty’s commands, the Lords Commis- 
sioners were empowered to prorogue this 
present Parliament to Tuesday the 23d of 
January next. 

The Speaker and the Commons then 
withdrew from the Bar, and the House 
soon after broke np. 

No alterations have at present been 
made in the arrangements below the Bar, 
which were fitted up during theQueen’strial. 

POREIGN 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


———aa 


FRANCE, 

Louis XVIII. has received the cougratu- 
lations of the King of England, and several 
Other Sovereigns, on the birth of the young 
Duke of Bourdeaax, who, with his mother, 
the Duchess of Berri, continue to do well.— 
The anniversary of the death of the un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette was celebrated 
at Paris on the 186th ult. with the usual 
solemnity. The Duke and Duchess of 
Angouleme attended the solemn ceremony 
in the church of Saint Denis. 

Three persons, named Gravier, Bouton, 
and Legendre, have been found guiltyof ex- 

ing a petard under the windows of the 

hess de Berri, during her late preg- 
nancy, in order to cause her to miscarry— 
Gravier and Bouton have been condemn- 
ed todeath. The King has signified his 
intention to remit the capital punish- 
ment. 

A Royal Proclamation to the consti- 
tuent body throughout France recem- 
mends to them such a choice of Deputies 
at the present election as shall best pre- 
serve the monarchy from the assaults of 
faction, and secure to France the conti- 
nuance of freedom, peace, and prosperity. 

From the Moniteur it would appear, 
that the peasants of France are, by no 
means eager for the military service in 
that country. A royal ordinance is issued 
against such recruits as shall mutilate 
themselves to escape from serving; and 
provides that they shall be incorporated 
in the company of pioneers. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Madrid of the 20th Sept. 
state, that on the 18th the Cortes agreed 
to the abolition of the privileges of the 
Phillippine Company. In the Sitting of 
the 19th, the 69 Ex-Deputies, who, on 
the King’s return to Spain, signed the 
manifesto against the Constitution of the 
Cortes, were decreed to be deprived of 
all honours, dignities, pensions, and em~ 

loyments, and were also declared to have 

t the confidence of the country. 

The King of ia, as appears by an 
article from Madrid of the 26d of Octo- 
ber, has ratified the decree for the sup- 

ression of the monasteries. It is said to 

ve cost his Majesty a severe struggle 
before he could agree to the annihilation 
of this branch of the old institution of 
despotism ; but good sense and reflection 
at length prevailed, and he sacrificed a 
favourite prejudice, with princely magna- 
nimity, to the publick opinion. 
event was immediately announced by the 


‘Ministers to the Cortes, and confirmed 


the confidence which the nation has, from 
recent circumstances, learned to place in 


the Sovereign. A report has been made 
on the public services of the leaders of 
the Revolution, by the Committee of 
Compensation ; and it has been recom- 
mended that those distinguished men 
hould be rewarded out of the property 
of the monks, before it could be applied 
to the discharge of the nationaldebt. The 
memorable remonstrance of the Minister- 
General of the Capuchins has been re- 
ported on by a Committee, who have de- 
clared it to be seditious, irreligious, and 
criminal. The Prelate who subscribed it 
is likely to be summoned to the bar of 
the Cortes. 

The Spanish Cortes are proceeding with 
activity in the course of elementary le- 
gislation, The monopolies of salt and 
tobacco are to cease on the 1st of March 
1821. The new loan for 200,000,000 
reals (50,000,000 francs), contracted for 
by the house of Hubbard and Ardouin, 
has been sanctioned by 126 votes to 27; 
a majority unexpected, as we have been 
informed, by the Government. The law 
on the liberty of the press has been adopt- 
ed with very few amendments. 

Letters from Lisbon of the 16th ult. 
inform us, that Marshal Beresford ar- 
rived at Lisbon, from Rio Janeiro, a few 
days previous to that date, in the Ven- 
geur, 74, Capt. Maitland. His arrival 
caused a considerable sensation in the 
Portuguese capital. The Government 
stated, that in the existing circumstances 
of the country, they could not possibly 
permit Marshal Beresford to land. Lord 
Beresford, together with several English 
officers of the army of Portugal, has re- 
tarned to England. 

The intelligence from Portugal describes 
the public affairs to be going on most cor- 
dially under the new system. 

ITALY. 

On the Ist ult. the Neapolitan Parlia- 
ment was opened by the King in person; 
and a long discourse was delivered by the 
Vicar General, in his Majesty’s name, 
containing a sketch of the position in 
which the kingdom appeared to stand, and 
of the objects which would require most 
immediate attention. An affectionate ad- 
dress of thanks was immediately voted to 
his;Majesty. General Pepe then resigned 
into the King’s hands his commission of 
Commander in Chief of the Army ; the 
occasion for which it had been granted 
having ceased on the meeting of the le- 
gislative body; after which the Royal 
Family left the assembly. 

A telegraphic dispatch was received in 
Naples on the 7th ult, announcing the sur- 
render of Palermo, On that day — 
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Pepe took possession of the forts. A ge- 
veral pardon was published in the name 
of the Prince Vicar General, and the af- 
fairs of State returned to their ordinary 
course, The troops who had been taken 
prisoners in Palermo on the first revolt, 
to the number of 450 men, rejoined the 
royal standard. In the course of the ne- 
gociations between the Neapolitans and 
Palermitans, it came out that the follow- 
img are among the secret provisions enact- 
ed by the Congress of Vienna; viz. that 
the union of the Two Sicilies is guaranteed 
to his Neapolitan Majesty—that he is to 
continue to exercise his antient sovereignty, 
and that no Representative Government 
can be established in Italy. 

We have more recent news from Naples 
of some importance. —General Pepe’s 
treaty with the inhabitants of Palermo has 
been rejected by the Neapolitan Parlia- 
ment, as degrading to the nation, and de- 
clared void—Pepe has been recalled, and 
Coletta, with 6000 men, ordered to reduce 
the Palermitans to uuqualified obedience. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Apprehensions are entertained, that 
the spirit of revolution is making rapid 
progress in Switzerland, All its ma- 
chinery is represented as in full motion at 
Zurich, Basle, and other principal cities 
of that interesting country. 

GREECE. 

By advices from Corfu, dated October 
12, we receive the interesting information, 
that the emigrants from Parga, whose 
treatment, notwithstanding the small and 
obscure spot they occupied, has excited 
the sympathy of the whole civilized world, 
have received from Ismael Pasha, of 
Janina, a formal invitation to retarn to 
their native country. They are offered, 
in the name of the Sultan, full security 
and protection, and, on certain conditions, 
the restoration of all their property. 
They are understood to be waiting the 
result of the deputation they have sent to 
Constantinople, before taking their final 
determination. Ali Pasha, their old ene- 
my, it appears, still holds out against the 
Turkish power, in the fortress which is 
situated in the Lake of Janina. His fall, 
however, is considered as inevitable, 

GERMANY. 

The Paris journals mention, on the 
authority of intelligence from Vienna, 
that the Emperor Alexander arrived at 
Troppau in the evening of the 20th ult. 
and was received with great military 
pomp. The Austrian Emperor was there 
before him; and a formidable train of 
secretaries, ambassadors, &c. was in at- 
tendance. The conferences about to be 
held would relate, it was generally ima- 
gined, to the affairs of Spain, Portugal, 
and Naples. 

By recent advices from Troppau and 
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Vienna, it would appear that the Empe- 
rors of Russia and Austria are at length 
determined to act hostilely against Naples, 
with the view of putting down the new 
Government established there. A confe- 
deration of States in Italy is also said to 
be resolved on, with the Emperor of Aus- 
trid at its head; and a Maritime Confe- 
deration under the guidance of Russia.—— 
Lord Stewart, the English Minister at 
Troppau, is said to have addressed a Note 
of great importance to the different Mi- 
nisters, which may be supposed adverse 
to the proposition of the two Imperial Po- 
tentates. France is further stated to bave 
presented a Note to the Congress in fa- 
vour of Naples, and the King of Spain to 
have offered to his relative, the King of 
Naples, an auxiliary force of 30,000 men. 
Of the disposition of the King of Prussia 
nothing is known ; his Ministers at Trop- 
pad, declined sanctioning the measures of 
Austria and Russia without the presence 
aod approbation of their Sovereign. 
POLAND. 

The intelligence from Warsaw is so far 

important, as it shows, that there is a 


. political spirit in Poland alive to the rights 


and interests of the country, and bold 
enough to resist, without dismay, the pro- 
positions of the Imperial Government, 
when they appear to be at variance with 
the public welfare. The Diet assembled 
at Warsaw debated with much warmth, 
for three days successively, the subject of 
the criminal code recommended by the 
Russian Ministers, and finished by re- 
jecting it almost unanimously; 120 being 
against the law, and only three in its fa- 
vour. The objections principally turned 
on the want of security to the general free- 
dom of the subject, which was visible 
throughout the whole code, and more 
especially the absence of any provision for 
atrial by Jury. The Emperor, according 
to some accounts, was anxious to conci- 
liate the Pales on this occasion, by listen- 
ing to the arguments against his own mi- 
nisterial projet. 

The Emperor closed the Diet on the 
13th of October, with a speech, in which 
his Majesty evinces a feeling of displea- 
sure at the general conduct of the Mem- 
bers during their Session. The Marshal 
of the Diet addressed the Emperor in an 
exculpatory oration ; wherein he ascribed 
the reluctance of the deputies to accept at 
once the new penal code on the ground 
that more time would be essentially ne- 
cessary for coming to a just decision on 
that subject, than was allotted for their 
deliberations by the royal pleasure. 

ASIA. 


Two persons professing to be Dy sr 
and natives of Persia, have been lately 
travelling in India to collect charjable 
contributions. The Rev. Mesers, manana 
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holf and Sperschnelder, the Missionaries 
at Tanjore, from the ‘Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, were so well 
satisfied, after examination; of the truth of 
their representations, that they gave them 
a testimonial to that effect. Their names 
are, Lucas John, aged 40, and Joseph 
John, aged 23, Their native town is 
Chesrabad, in the province of Hedeshe- 
gan, in Mesopotamia. It contains about 
700 inhabitants, who are all of the same 
community. They are the offspring of 
antient Jewish Christians, and are now 
suffering greatly under the government 
of Persia. The number of these Christians 
amounts to about 10,000. They have 
an archbishop and three bishops. The 
former resides at Mosul; one of the bi- 
shops at Chosrabad; another at Mere- 
deen; and the third at Diorbekir. By 
the Mohammedans they are called Naza- 
renes, and Syrians by the Arabs; but 
among themselves, Ebrians, or Beni Is- 
rael; which name denotes their relation 
to the antient Jewish Christian Church, as 
does also their present language, being 
very like the Hebrew. They have no 
connexion whatever with either Greek or 
Roman Churches. They hold the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity, and the Gospels 
and Psalms are taught in their schools. 
These two men seem honest and simple, 
and well acquainted with the truths of 
Christianity, though quite deficient in 
reading and writing. 

Letters from Madras state, that a dread- 
ful storm was experienced on that coast 
on the 8th of May. All the smal! vessels 
in the port and vicinity, without excep- 
tion, were wrecked; and it is supposed 
1000 men were drowned, 

AMERICA. 
American Papers state, that a dreadful 
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fire at Yarmouth, in Nova Scotia, has 
ravaged a tract of country 100 miles in: 
length and 17 in breadth. 

Notwithstanding the silence of the Ma- 
drid Papers, it appears almost certain, 
that the Florida treaty (made, it will be 
remembered, by Mr. Onis, and to whieh, 
last year, King Ferdinand withheld his 
sanction,) has now been ratified, By this 
treaty the United States obtain legal pos- 
session of the whole of East and West 
Fiorida. 

Accounts from Baenos Ayres furnish 
particulars of a dreadful storm experi- 
enced there on the 24th of Augast; by 
which many vessels had been lost, besides 
coasting craft, sloops, &c. engaged in 
the river trade, and their crews drowned. 
At a village on the coast, 50 people were 
also drowned in their houses by the over- 
flowing of the river. The private letters 
state, that, up to the 8th of August, tran- 
quillity reigned at Buenos Ayres; and 
that Alvear and Carrera, the soi-disant 
leaders of the federal party, had sustained 
so complete a defeat from the citizens, 
that they had been deserted by all their 
followers. Both these chiefs contrived to 
effect their escape. 

Advices from Spanish America state, 
that the envoys of Morillo had remained 
only ten days at Angostura, and that the 
truce was only for a month ; and a letter 
from La Guayra of the 6th August states, 
that hostilities had been renewed on the 
4th ; the ery and motto of the inhabitants 
being, ** War or Independence,” 

Madrid accounts of the 26th ult, state, 
that General Morillo was, at his own re- 
quest, to be allowed to return to Burope ; 
and that he was to be succeeded by Gene- 
ral Latorre, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 


Oct. 16. This evening, a most dreadful 
fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Wil- 
liam Spooner, an_ honest and industrious 
farmer, at Lynn, Norfolk, which in a very 
shart time consumed all the hay, corn 
(nearly the whole crop), and all the imple- 
ments of husbandry, a sow and six pigs, 
with a yariety of other articles. The in- 
jury amounts to the sum of 666/. 13s, 

Oct, 29. At Wootton House, near Ayles- 
bury, the seat of Earl Temple, a most de- 
stractive fire broke out about midnight, oc- 
casioned by the overheating of an iron 
pipe in the nursery, which, coming in con- 
tact with some wainscoting, communicated 
to the other rooms,—Captain Jervis, a 


friend of his Lordship’s, aud it is said a 
considerable sufferer on the occasion, was 
the first to give the alarm, by calling upon 
all-to save themselves. At this moment 
the fire was making rapid strides ; and 
Lord and Lady Temple, and their infant 
daughter, with difficulty escaped to the 
house of the venerable minister. The 
floors soon-after began to fall in, and but 
a few minutes had elapsed before the main 
part of the house preseuted one stupend- 
ous body of flame. The roof sunk about 
day-break with a tremendous crash. No- 
thing remains but the two wings, which 
were detached. The house was built at 
the beginning of the last century, and part 
of the interior was superbly painted by Sir 
James Thornhill, in the same style as 
Hampton Court. At a moderate calcula- 
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tion, ‘the 4oss is rated at 40,000/. and no 
part of it insured. 


The) benevolent and philanthropic Mrs. 
Fry has lately paid a visit to the Derby 
County Gaol, The attention which this 
lady bas long bestowed on the arrange- 
ments of prisons, and the discipline of 
their wretched inmates, and, above all, 
the distinguished success which has at- 
tended ber judicious and unwearied exer- 
tions in the Metropolis, particularly in 
Newgate, are well known. She was at- 
tended by several ladies and gentlemen, 
and made the most minute inquiries re- 
specting the arrangement of the gaol, re- 
gretting exceedingly the want of accom- 
modation for the purpose of classification 
and discipline ; which is now under the 
serious contemplation of the magistracy. 
She addressed the prisoners in a most kind 
and affectionate manner. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, taking into 
consideration the depressed state of agri- 
culture, has generously applied the sponge 
to the great arrears upon his rental ; aod 
has thus fairly claimed for himself the old 
title of the head of his family, “ A Prince 
of Wales.”’ 

The 22 men, charged with high treason, 
arising out of the late disturbances in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and who 
pleaded guilty, have been sentenced to 
transportation, 

The Marquis of Tavistock lately took 
the chair at a meeting at Wisbeach, of 
landholders, &c. ; when a plan was put in 
train to effect an improved drainage of 
the fens. 

Leamington never was so full of fashion- 
able company as it has been all this sea- 
son. New buildings ov a most extensive 
scale are going on with great rapidity; and 
many houses are engaged by families of 
distinction for their winter quarters. 

Nov. 2. In York Consistory Court, a 
suit for divorce was decided, which had 
been instituted by Mrs. Milicent Killing- 
ley against her husband, both residing at 
Nottingham ; the plea of the wife was adul- 
tery; and the fact being admitted by Mr. 
Nicoll, the defendant’s advocate, the Court 
pronounced for the divorce. 

Nov. 3. The following extraordinary 
circomsiance took place at the house of 
William Turner, esq. at Reigate, Surrey : 
—Mr. Turner was ia the benevolent prac- 
tice of giving away milk to the poor inha- 
bitants of the place, and among the rest 
to the family of a man named Yeomans. 
On the morning in question, this man’s 
daughter, a girl about 12 years old, went 
to the house as usual to fetch her milk ; 
the maid-servant took the vessel, with 
which she proceeded to the dairy, leaving 
the girl standing on the stone pavement in 
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the scullery. Presently afterwards she wos’ 
alarmed by a noise, which seemed ‘to 
come from the scullery ; and, on looking 
into the room, she missed the little girly 
and observed that a part of the flooring 
had given way, discovering a vast subter- 
raneous recess of very great depth. She 
could not then discerv the girl, but she 
gave an immediate alarm, and ladders 
were procured to descend, for the purpose 
of exploring the vault, which, however, 
was for some time found impossible, owing 
to the strong feetid effluvia that issued 
from the place. This having in some de- 
gree abated, a person ventured down the 
opening, and found the body of the girl 
at the bottom, a distance of 30 or 40 feet, 
quite dead, apparently from suffocation. 
The account this person gave of the place 
was, that it resembled a cess- pool, or well 
(for which it probably had been used); 
but, what is very singular, the existence 
of this dangerous hole was altogether un- 
known to the present family, and a more 
than ordinary number of persons had 
passed and re-passed that spot during the 
morning. The rafters under the pave- 
ment were found much decayed. 

Nov. 5. A benefaction, as singular as 
it was noble, was made at Dr. Hanna’s 
meeting-house in Belfast, after a sermon 
preached there for the Charitable Society 
of that city. On examining the collec- 
tion made at the door, two Bank post 
bills for five hundred pounds each were 
found in one of the plates, . 

Nov. 8. A great number of people as- 
sembled to witness the cruel diversion of 
baiting a bull, in a shallow of the river 
near the bridge at Rochdale, Lancashire; 
when the pressure upon the wall became ro 
great that it gave way, and fell into the 
river. Six men under the wall were in- 
stantly crushed to death, and a great num- 
ber of men, women, and children, preci- 
pitated into the water, many of whom were 
seriously hurt. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

Oct. 22. The sugar-house of Messrs. 
Nesbitt, in Old Gravel-lane, Ratcliffe, was 
burnt to the ground in the night—the loss 
i$ very great. 

Oct. 23. In the Court of King’s Bench, 
Guildball, Thomas Davison was fuund 
guilty of publishing two blasphemous li- 
bels. Davison defended himself; and, 
indulging im gross invective against the 
Scriptures and Clergy, was fined three 
several times by the Judge (Best): the 
fines (in all 100/.) were afterwards remit- 
ted. In the above Court, the same day, 
Jane, the wife of Richard Carlile, (who 
during her husband’s imprisonment con- 
tinues to keep a shop in Fleet-street for the 
sale 
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sale ef political and deistical pamphlets), 
was also, found guilty of publishing two 
blasp 


libels; she was not com- 
mitted. 

Oct. 28. New half-crowns, having the 
likeness of his present Majesty, were 
tssved from the Bank this day. 

Nov. 7. The Southampton, the finest 
and largest frigate ever built in England, 
was launched from his Majesty’s dock- 
yard, at Deptford, amidst the cheers of a 
large assemblage of spectators. 

Nov. 9. This evening, about five o’clock, 
2 fire broke out in the back premises of 
Mr. Glazier, timber merchant, Drury- 
lane, which burnt so rapidly that it threat- 
ened destruction to the whole neighbour- 
heed. There being a great quantity of 
wood and shavings on the premises, it 
communicated with the dwelling house, 
which in an instant was in a blaze. The 
premises in question were totally con- 
sumed, and several other houses damaged. 
The theatres were in the greatest danger ; 
the doors were kept closed beyond the 
usual hour of opening. 

Nev. 10. This evening the houses in 
wost of the priicipal streets of the Metro- 
polis were illuminated; and the. bells of 
several parish churches were rung inconse- 
quence of the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
being given up. But the most interesting 
and novel sight was, the illumination of the 
ships in the Pool, visible from London Bridge. 
The effect was, indeed, extremely beauti- 
ful. Every ship, as far as the eye could 
reach, was lighted, not only at the mast- 
head, but at the bows, and in various other 
parts of the vesse!. In the Metropolis, the 
police were on the alert, in consequence of 
orders received by the persons connected 
with the police establishments. They were 
mo where so necessary as in that part of 
the Strand which is the principal seat of 
the daily newspapers. The Courier office 
refusing compliance to the demand for 
lights, the populace became incensed, 
and from hooting and hissing, proceeded 
to break the windows. There was a large 
force of constables in front of the house, 
but they were not sufficient to restrain the 
outrage. A little after eight o’clock a de- 
tachment of borse guards, and of the horse 
patrol, made their appearance, and conti- 
nued to traverse that part of the Strand 
until about half past ten o’clock, when 
tranquillity was perfectly restored. Dur- 
ing this interval large parties of the popu- 
Jace followed the military, huzzaing and 
shouting, ‘‘the Queen! the Queen!” At 
ene time a placard was exhibited in the 
Courier office window, announcing that 
the Riot Act had been read. Fortunately, 
however, the populace shewed no disposi- 
tion to further violence, and the military 
bere this very harassing and annoying 
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service with patience and good bem 
On the arrival of the military at 
bar, they were about to enter the 

but they,were prevented from so doing by 
the gates being shut against them. Among 
the crowd near Charing Cross; a peison 
armed with a dirk rushed forth from a 


house, which was particularly assailed; 
and wounded several individuals ; he dis- 


‘played the utmost violence until he was 


disarmed ; after which he escaped with dif- 
ficulty. 

Nov. 11. This night the illuminations 
were more general than on Friday. The 
Lord Mayor had, in the forenoon, caused 
a large placard to be posted up in frout of 
the Mansion-house, announcing his inten- 
tion of illuminating both on Saturday and 
Monday nights. In consequence of the 
shameful conduct of the mob on Friday, 
in breaking the windows of such persons 
as did not choose to illuminate, the Police 
Magistrates on Saturday adopted proper 
measures to prevent as much as possible 
a recurrence of such proceedings. The 
New Times office, in Fleet-street, however, 
was assailed by a-mob, and the whole 
front, doors, and window-frames, demo- 
lished. 

Her Majesty having addressed a letter 
to Earl Liverpool, demanding a suitable 
palace aud establishment, his Lordship 
replied, that he had communicated her 
demands to his Majesty, but had not re- 
ceived an answer. On the 17th inst. an 
answer was returned by Earl Liverpool to 
the request of her Majesty: it is in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“That he has received his Majesty’s 
commands to inform the Queen, that it is 
not possible for his Majesty, under all the 
circumstances, to assign any of the Royal 
Palaces for the Queen’s residence. Lord 
Liverpool bas been further commanded to 
inform. the Queen, that, until Parliament 
shall meet for the dispatch of busi 
the allowance which has hitherto been en- 
joyed by the Queen will be continued to 
her ; and that it will then be for Parlia- 
ment to determine the amount of the fu- 
ture provision to be granted to her Ma- 
jesty.” 

In an annexed Paper, Lord Liverpool 
adds : 

“That he thinks it material to observe, 
that this answer must not be understood 
as withdrawing the facilities which had 
been previously offered for procuring a 
residence in London for the Queen.” 

Nov. 15. His Majesty beld a Court, at 
his Palace in Pall-Mall, at which the Rev. 
Dr. Carey, (the Bishop of Exeter,) was 
introduced to kiss hands upon his appoi 
ment to that Bishoprick. The Rev. 

did homage before bis Majesty upon the 
occasion. 
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Nov. 17, John Palin was oqpztentes, 
for being concerned with the Cato-street 
Conspiracy, and committed to the House 


of Correction, on a charge of High Treason. 


Tus Potar Voyace ov Drscovery.— 
Lieutenant Parry sailed from England on 
the Ist of May, 1819, having under his 
charge the Hecla and Griper ; he followed 
the course which Captain Ross had previ- 
ously taken into Davis’s Straits and Baf- 
fin’s Bay; and as he and Captain Ross 
had differed in opinion respecting the prac- 
ticability of a passage through Lancaster 
Sound, which Captain Ross had asserted 
was not possible, on account of mountains, 
which he supposed he had seen, his object 
was to effect this passage, and to proceed 
westward into Bebring’s Straits. 

After passing through the Sound, he 

westward, running down the pa- 
rallel of latitude of 75 deg. N. until be ar- 
vived at about 115 deg. W. longitude, 
which he reached on the 28th of Septem- 
ber 1819, when his farther progress was 
stopped by the setting in of winter *, He 
was then compelled to cut his way through 
two miles of ice of about two feet in thiek- 
ness, when he got safely into a snug har- 
bour of a new island, which he named after 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and there 
took up his winter quarters, There were 
‘several islands contiguous. In this situa- 
tion he remained from the 28th of Septem- 
‘ber until the Ist of August, 1820, when 
the sea broke up. 

During his stay he saw no other human 
beings than his own ship’s company, nor 
any animals besides a few lean deer, and 
some other non-descript animals. Of the 
former he obtained a few, and these were 
the only fresh provisions which the ships 
had during the whole of the voyage, They 
were enabled to grow sallad in the ship, 
by which means the-ship’s crew were p.e- 
served from the effects of the scurvy. 

A singular phenomenon was observed 
relative to the magnet, which held a vari- 
ation of 126 west, and only about 150 
miles farther, of 128 east; plainly proving 
that in the course the ship took, he had 
gone round the Magnetic Pole. The ice 
‘im the harbour where he wintered inc: eased 
to about seven feet; but he found the ice 
Westward to be upwards of 40 feet, which 
effectually stopped him, as he had no 
chance of cutting his way through such an 
immense body for 500 miles into Behring’s 
Straits, The purposes of science have 
been fally answered ; but it is vot likely 





* Io this space twelve Islands have 


‘been discoverd, and named Islands of New 
Georgia, in honour of his Majesty. 


that any commercial benefit will be de- 
rived, uuless it be in the trade of furs. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have print- 
ed, lithographically, a chart of the track 
of the Hecla and Griper on their Nostie 
west expedition. Some copies of the 
chart have been distributed among their 
friends and men of science, which convey 
some information respecting the dimen- 
sions of Lancaster Sound. Measured by 
the eye, without reference to a scale, it 
appears to be about 150 miles long, and 
from 20 to 25 miles broad. On leaving 
the Sound, the ships proceeded about 100 
miles to the southward, and then, return- 
ing to the point from which they had di- 
vel > in a direct line tothe 
West. Notwithstanding the attempts to 
‘decry the value of the discoveries that are 
accomplished or contemplated, much 
commercial benefit has already resulted 
from the navigation of those trackless seas. 
The confidence acquired by the experience 
of Capt. Parry bas this year induced the 
whalers, who had been intimidated at the 
horrors of the higher regions, to venture, 
as was suggested, to the mouth of Lancas- 
ter Sound ; and the consequence has been, 
that they have returned with fuller cargoes 
than were ever known. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Davey Lane Tueatere. 


Nov. 21. A Wild Goose Chase, a ‘Comic 
Farce, in two acts. This piece contains. 
much bumorous interest and bustle, and 
is likely to become a favourite. It has 
been generally ascribed to the prolific pen 
of Mr. Theodore Hook. 


Covert Garpen TuHeatre, 


Nov. 14. Wallace, an Historical Pra- 
gedy. We have here a not injudicious 
mixture of fact and fiction. The :play 
commences immediately before the battle 
of Forfar. The Author, we have heard, is 
a young man not exceeding 19 years of 
age, and the son of Mr. Peter Walker;; 
and though we think that a more experi- 
enced Dramatist would have thrown in 
more of the heroism, and somewhat ‘less 
of the love of Wallace, yet, as a whole, 
it is a production of which its writer neetl 
not be ashamed. It has been several 
times performe:. 

Nov. 20. The Iroquois; or, the ‘Cana- 
dian Basket-maker, a Musical Indian Tale. 
The chief merit of this Afterpiece belongs 
to the Scene-painter, aud the Compiler of 
the Music. It is very deficient in dra- 
matic interest, 


PRO- 
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Gazetrre Promotions, &c. 

Oct. 21. At Oxford, Rev. F. Hodson, 
D. D. Principal of Brasennose College, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, vice Bp. Van 
Mitdert, resigned. Dr. Hodson also suc- 
eeeds in consequence to a Canonry of 
Christchurch. 

Rev. Peter Elmsley, M. A. of Christ 
Church, to be a Delegate of the Claren- 
don-Press, vice Bp. Van Mildert. 

14th Dragoons—Brevet Lt. Col. Hon. 
H. Percy, to be Major. 

Oct, 31. John Henry Ley, esq. Chief 
Clerk of the House of Commons, vice Hat- 
sell, deceased. 

Nov. 4 12th Dragoons—Lieut. Col. 
Brotherton, to be Lieut. Colonel. 

64th Foot—Brevet Lieut. Col. Bailey, 
to be Major. 

Nov. 25. Rev. James Wood, D.D. (Mas- 
ter of St. John’s College, Cambridge), Dean 
of Ely, vice Pearce, deceased. 

Rev. J. Moore, Archdeacon of Exeter, 





MEMBERS RETURNED ‘TO PARLIAMENT. 

Oct. 21. County ef Aberdeen—The Hon. 
W. Gordon, ; 

Nov. 11. County of Warwick—F. Law- 
ley, esq. vice Sir C. Mordaunt, bart. who 
has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 





EccresiasticaL PRrererMeNts. 

Rev. Joseph Hilton, A. M. to the Perpe- 
tua! Curacy of Talk o’the-Hill, Staffurdsh. 

Rev. William Stocking, Quarrington R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Dupre, D.D. Toynton All Saints 
and Toynton St. Peter’s, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Hugh Hodgson, B.A. to the Vi- 
earage of Idmiston and Chapelry of Por- 
ton, Wilts. 

Hon. and Rev. Henry Watson, Carlton 
R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. John Maddy, D.D.:(one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary, Stansfield 
R. Suffolk. 


Rev. R. Gibson, Holy Trinity Perpe- 
tual Curacy, Preston. 

Rev, G, E. Kent, East Winch V. Nor- 
folk. ; 
Rev. Edward Bankes, LL.D. to a Pre- 
bend in Norwich Cathedral, vice Anguish, 
resigned. 

Rev. F. Foord Bowes, M. A. (Chaplain 
to his Majesty and the Duke of Clarence), 
Barton in the Clay R. Bedfordshire. * 

Rev. S. C. Smith, M. A. Denver R. Nor- 
folk. . 
Rev. D. Williams, LL.B. (Second Mas- 
ter of Winchester College), to a Prebend in 
Chichester Cathedra!, vice Dr. Busby, de- 
ceased, 

Rev. T, W. Richards, M. A. (son of the 
Lord Chief Baron) Seighford V. Stafford- 
shire. 

Rev. Stephen Crofts, M.A. St, Mary 
Stoke R. Ipswich. 

Rev. J. Jefferson (Archdeacon of Col- 
chester) Aldham and Wesley RR. both 
in Essex. 

Rev. James Fielden, Kirk Langley R. 
Derbyshire. 

Hon. and Rev.#rederick Curzon, Mickle- 
over V. Derbyshire. 

Rev. Daniel Gwilt, M.A. Icklingham 
St. James and All Saints RR. Suffolk, on 
his own petition. 

Rev. John Smith, Mellom V. Cumber- 
land. 

Rev. W. Andrews, M. A. to be Domes- 
tic Chaplain to Lord Blayney. 

*,*The Bishop of St. David’s is now the 
senior Prebend of England; having had a 
Stall in Durham Cathedral many years 
before he was promoted to the See which 
he has so long and meritoriously filled. 

Cambridge, Nov. 4. The Rev. Dr. Words- 
worth, Master of Trinity College, was 
elected Vice-chancellor for the year en- 
Suing. 


a 


BIRTHS. 


Oct, 22, In Grosvenor-square, Lady 
Elizabeth Belgrave, a daughter—28, At 
the Duke of Ciarence’s, in Audley-square, 


the wife of Col. Fitzclarence, a daughter. 
Nov. 7. In Mansfield-street, the Vis- 
countess Ashbrook, a daughter. 


ee ee 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 21. At Halifax, North America, 
the Rev. George Best, late of Westmin- 
ster, to Elizabeth, daughter of the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia. 

Oct. 19. Bernard Fountaine, esq. of 
Stoke Hammond, to Mary, daughter of 


the late William Stevens, esq. of Hels- . 


thorpe, both in Buckinghamshire. 


At Paris,. Charles. Thellusson, esq. 
grandson of the late Peter Thelluson, esq. 
of Loudon, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
George Grant, esq. of Ingoldisthorpe Hall, 
Norfolk; the male issue of this marriage 
will bé entitled, under his great-grand- 
father’s will, to immense property—seve- 
ral millions. 


At 
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At Leeds, Thomas Blayds, esq. banker, 
to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Martin 
Hind, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Naples, Fred. Dashwood 
Swann, esq. Captain (H. P.) Grenadier 
Gaards, to Charlotte Katherine, 3rd dau. 
of Sir Egerton Brydges, bart. 

Humphrey May Freestun, esq. son of 
Edward Freestun, esq. of Primrose-hill, 
in the county of Waterford, to Caroline, 
widow of the late William Vaughan, esq. 
of Combe-grove, Somerseishire. 

James Browne, esq. M. P. for the 
county of Mayo, to kleanor, daughter of 
John Wells, esq. of Bickie-house, Kent, 
M. P. fur Maidstone. 

Lieut. William Francis Jebb, R. N. to 
Clarissa, dau. of Thomas Marshall, esq. 
solicitor of Kettering, Northamptonshire. 

23. The Rev. James Beard, rector of 
Cranfield, Bedfordshire, to Elizabeth, dao, 
of Edward Hobson, esq. of Hope Hall, 
Lancashire. 

24. The Rev. Charles Boothby, vicar 
of Satterton, son of William Boothby, esq. 
of Edwinstowe, Notts. to Marianne, dau, 
of the late Rev. Basil Beridge, rector of 
Algarkitk cum Fodike, Lincolnshire. 

Lieut. Eaton Morrins, 52d reg. sos of 
the late John Morrins, esq. of the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, Canterbury, to Marga- 
ret, daughter of the late Thomas News- 
ham, esq. of Liverpool. 

Roderick Eardly Richardes, esq. of Pen- 
glais, Cardigan, to Miss Anne Powell, 
sister of W. E. Powell, esq. of Nanteos, 
M. P. for Cardiganshire. 

Mr, James Basire, engraver, of Chan- 
certy-lane, to Emma. dau. of Jonathan 
Passingham, esq. of Heston, Middlesex. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. M. P. of 
Mersham Hatch, Kent, to Fanny Cathe- 
rine, dau. of Edward Knight, esq. of God- 
mersham Park and of Chawton House, Hants, 

Edward Carlyon, Major, 66th reg, se- 
cond son of Thomas Carlyon, esq. of 
Tregrehan, Cornwall, to Anna Maria, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Spry, of Place 
and Killiganoon, in the same county. 

26, Thomas Potter Macqueen, esq. 
M. P. son of Dr. Macqueen, of Ridgmont 
House, Beds. to Anne, dau. of the late 
Sir Jacob Heury Astley, bart. of Melton 
Constable, Norfulk, and Seaton Delaval, 
Northumberland. 

2%. Lieut.-co!. Keyt, C. B. of the 51st 
Light Infantry, to Mary, daughter of the 
late Jobn King, esq. 

28. John Chanter, esq. of Plymouth, 
to Mary, daughter of William Lomer, esq. 
of Chapel House, near Southampton. 

30. Augustine M‘Namara, esq. of Dub- 
lin, to Wilhelmina Henrietta, daughter of 
the Hon. Mrs, Archdall, of Kildare-place, 
and sister of Lieut.-cen. Archdall, M. P. 
for the county of Fermanagh. 

Gent, Mac. November, 1820, 
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T. Collett, M. D. of the Oakbills, near 
Broomsgrove, to Anne, daughter of the 
late William Tilly, esq. of Leicester. 

31. The Rev. John Riland, only son 
of the Rev. John Riland, rector of Sutton 
Coldfield, to Maria, daughter of the late 
Sir Wm. Wolseley, bart. of Wolseley hall. 

At St. Paul’s, Deptford, William Beck, 
of Midway House, Deptford, to Susan 
Conder, of Rue des Tournelles, Paris. 

Rev. Henry Jennings, of University 
College, Oxford, to Harriett, dan, of Sa- 
muel Dickinsou, esq. of Great James- 
street, Bedford-:ow. 

Lately. William Terry, of Axford- 


_ buildings, Bath, son of the late Rev. Dr. 


Terry, rector of Wootton, Northampton- 
shire, to Caroline, daughter of the late 
Rev. Henry Eyre, rector of Landford, 
Wiltshire, and of Buckworth aud Mor- 
borne, Huutingdonshire. 

Nov. 1. Rev. Charles Sheffield, son of 
the late Rev. Sir Robert Sheffield, bart. to 
Lucy, daughter of Co!, Smelt, Lieut.-gov. 
of the Isle of Maa, 

2. Colonel Douglas Mercer, of the 3d 
Guards, to the daughter of Sir William 
Rowley, bart. M. P. for Suffolk. 

4. Capt. P. Breton, East India Com- 
pany’s Artillery, to Mary Anne, daughter 
of B. G. Wright, esq. of Southampton. 

6. Capt. Charles George, sou of the 
late Rear Admiral Stanhope, to Jane, dau. 
of the late Sir James Gajbraith, bart. of 
Urney Park, in the county of Tyrone. 

7. George, son of Sir Thomas Barrett 
Leonard, bart. of Bell House, Essex, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Edmund 
Prideaux, esq. of Hexworthy, Cornwall. 

8. The Rev. John Thomas, B.A. Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, to Ellen, only child of the late T. 
W. Preston, esq. of Blackheath Hill, Kent. 

9. The Rev. C.F. Bamfylde, son of 
Sir C. W. Bamfylde, bart. of Hardington 
Park, Somersetshire, to Anne, dau. of the 
late James Row, esq. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

At Hampton, Henry Thomas Liddell, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas H, Liddell, 
bart. of Ravensworth Castle, co. Durbat, 
to Isabella Horatia, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord George Seymour. 

14, Capt. George Wyndham, R.N, son 
of the Hon, W. Wyndham, and nephew to 
the Earl of Egremont, to Jane, danghter 
of the Rev. W. Roberts, Vice Provost of 
Eton College. 

16. J. C. Purling, esq. of Wimpole- 
Street, to Maria daughter of the late Fred. 
Doveton; esq. of Upper Wimpole street. 

Walter William Fell, esq. of the Mid- 
die Temple, and of Preston, Lanca- 
shire, Barrister-at-law, to Emma Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the late Rev. John Ar- 
den, of Longcrofts, near Preston, 
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Eart or MALMssury. 

Nov. 21. In Hill-street, Berkeley- 
syuare, in his 75th year, James Harris, 
Earl of Malmsbury, Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of Southampton, G. C. B. 
and D.C.L. He was the eldest son of 
James Harris of the Close in Salisbury, 
esq, (well-known as ascholar, and author 
of ** Hermes,” and other philosophical 
works) ; was born at Salisbury, April 9, 
1746, and educated at Merton College, 
Oxford, where he obtained the degree 
of D.C.L. July 3, 1793. Having been 
early educated to diplomacy, he was 
sent Minister to the Court of Madrid 
in 1768; Envoy Extraordinary to that 
of Berlin, June 3, 1772; elected M. P. 
for Christchurch, Hants, the same year ; 
and Minister to the Court of St, Pe- 
tersburg, Oct, 31, 1776. He was no- 
minated a Knight Companion of the 
Bath in February 1779, and invested 
with the ensigns thereof by her Impe- 
rial Majesty, March @2ist following ; 
and installed by proxy May 22 in the 
same year. He was appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the States General July 3, 
1784, and sworn of the Privy Council 
Sept. 3 following. He was again no- 
minated Ambassador and Plenipotenti- 
ary to the same States, March 8, 1788 ; 
and created Baron Malmsbury of Malms- 
bury, co. Wilts, Sept. 19 following. In 
1795 his Lordship accompanied the 
Princess of Wales to England, having 
been appointed to conclude and sign 
the treaty of marriage. In 1796 his 
Lordship went Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of France, to negociate a treaty 
of Peace at Lisle, the failure of which 
is well known. He was elevated to an 
Earldom, Dee. 29, 1860, by the titles 
of Viscount Fitzharris, of Hurn Court, 
Hants, and Earl of Malmsbury, to him 
and his heirs male. In Aug. 1807 he 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire, and Governor of the Isle of Wight. 

He married July 28, 1777, Harriet- 
Mary, daughter of Sir George Amyond, 
bart. by whom he had James-Edward 
Viscount Fitzharris, (now Earl of Malms- 
bury), twoother sons, and two daughters. 

His Lordship’s publications are: ‘* In- 
troduction tothe History of the Dutch 
Republic, for the last ten years, from 
1777,” 8vo. 1788. “* The works of James 
Harris, esq. with an Account of his Life 
& Character, by his Son,” 2 vols. 4to, 1801. 


Dr. Wittiam Pearcs, Dean or Exy. 


Nov. 14. In his 77th year, the very 
Rev. Wm. Pearce, D. D. F.R.S. Dean of 
Ely, and Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. This learned Divine was born 
at St. Keven in Cornwall, Dee. 3, 1744, 
and was educated at the Grammar- 
school at Helston, whence he was ad- 
mitted at St. John’s College, of which 
he was Fellow, and many years Tutor, 
He took the degrees of B.A. 1767; 
M.A. 1770; B.D. 1778, D.D. (per 
literas regias) 1787. In 1772 he was 
Moderator, and in 1778 was elected 
Public Orator of the University. In 
1786 he was presented by St. John’s 
College to the Rectory of Houghton 
Conquest in Bedfordshire ; and in 1787 
was appointed Master of the Temple. 
In 1789 he was collated by Bp. Yorke 
to the Mastership of Jesus College. He 
resigned the Mastership of the Temple, 
on being promoted by the King to the 
Deanery of Ely, where he was installed 
Dec. 10, 1797. 





Tue Rev. Wittiam Tooke, F.R.S. 

With the most unaffected sorrow we 
record the death of a much-respected 
friend, in whose studies and amusements 
we shared in very early days. Mr. Tooke, 
after a long residence in Great Ormond- 
street, had recently removed to Guildford- 
street, where he died, in his 77th year, 
after a short illness, Nov. 17, 1820. 

In Mr, Nichols’s “ Literary Anec- 
dotes” was inserted a well-written ac- 
count of his old friend Mr. Tooke, which 
we should have had great pleasure in 
copying on the present occasion, had it 
not been already transcribed into our 
pages in the review of that work (vol. 
LXXXVI.i.433.) Referring our readers, 
therefore, to our former volume, we 
must now be the more brief. 

Mr. Tooke was linea'ly descended 
from an antient family, of respectable 
note in the counties of Hertfurd, Kent, 
and Essex. He was born Jan.18, O.S. 
1744; and received a liberal classical 
education under Mr. John Shield, who 
kept a respectable academy at Islington. 
Having an inclination for the church, 
he was ordained by Bishop Terrick iu 
1771, and was appointed Minister of the 
English Church at Cronstadt. In 1774, 
he sueceeded Dr. Glen King as Chaplain 
to the Factory at St. Petersburg ; where 
he continued, highly respected by men 
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of all nations and all religions, till 1792, 
when he returned to England to take 
possession of a fortune that came to him 
by the death of a relation. 

Whilst at St. Petersburg, Mr. Tooke 
kept up a regular intercouse with the 
Lutheran, Caivinistic, and other Pas- 
tors of the Reformed Communions, 
by alternate meetings at the houses of 
each other. “But the most conspicu- 
ous and pleasant of all assemblies of 
this nature,’’ his own words are here 
used, “‘ was the annual dinner given by 
her Majesty CatherineII. to the Ministers 
of Religion of all denominations in the 
Imperial City, and which she was pleased 


- to call her Diner de Tolerance, or Tole- 


ration Dinner. At this the Archbishop 
Gabriel presided in full costume, as, in- 
deed, were all the guests. On his right 
usually sat Plato, when in attendance 
on the Court, and on his left the Ang liski 
pastor, or English Pastor ; the others se- 
niores priores. Pamphilief, the Imperial 
Confessor, and a Hiero-monach, with a 
napkin under his arm, taking his rounds 
to see that the guests were well served. 


- It was truly a sumptuous banquet, and 


not more sumptuous than harmonious, 
and even facetious. Provisions of the 
best; with the choicest wines, and a 
dessert from the Imperial Gardens and 
Hot-houses. Oh! If all the controver- 


-sies of the Christian Church had been 


argued over Burgundy and Champagne, 
they would, indeed, bave cost more 


Christian wine; but, if we may judge 


from these councils, infinitely less Chris- 
tian blood,”” As the memory of such a 


- liberal institution deserved to be perpe- 


tuated with honour, bis own account of 


-one of these convivial meetings will be 
-found in the “ poy) Pagar ured 


transcribed from the “ Life of Cathe- 
rine II.” 

In the “ Literary Anecdotes” will also 
be found Extracts from several Letters 
written during his residence at St. Pe- 
tersburg, well worthy of attention, as 
descriptive of manners very different 
from our own. 

After his return to England, with that 
restless and untired activity of mind that 
always marked his character, he pub- 
lished, anonymously and otherwise, a 
number of volumes; among these 
should be particularly noticed, ‘‘ Varie- 
ties in Literature,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1795; 
which were followed, the next year, by 
two other large Volumes, 8vo. of cu- 
rious * Selections from Foreign Literary 
Journals, and original MSS. now first 
published.”” These learned and amusing 
Compilations, which were favourably 
received by the public, are fully noticed 
in. “Literary Anecdotes,” vol. IX, pp. 


159—180. But of all Mr. Tooke’s pub- 
lications, if he had been emulous of post- 
humous fame, bis Translation of “ Zol- 
likofer’s Sermons,” a work which has 
been justly styled *‘ a stupendous fabrick 
of true piety and genius,” wil) alone in- 
sure honourable mention of his name 
among all that are not indifferent tothe 
improvement and happiness of mankind 
to the latest posterity, as long as Chris- 
tianity shall subsist under any form, and 
the human mind remain constituted as 
it is. 

Mr. Tooke’s valuable publications on 
Russia need scarcely be enumerated. 
His ** Life of Catharine II. ;” his ** View 
of the Russian Empire” ” during her 
reign ; his ** History of Russia, from the 
foundation of the Empire to the Acces- 
sion of Catherine I].;’’ and his *“ Pic- 
ture of Petersburg ;" were thankfully 
received by the publick. 

In 1798 Mr. Tooke assisted in editing 
the “* General Biographical Dictionary,” 
in 15 vols, 8vo. his portion of the work 
being the first five volumes. 

Though Mr. Tvoke was entered and 
continued many years a Member of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, he declined 
taking any Aeademical degree, because, 
as he intended never to solicit, it was 
not likely he should ever obtain a be- 
nefice in the Church. He accepted, 
however, the honorary office of Chaplain 
of the Company of Stationers; and pri- 
vately printed a Sermon preached be- 
fore that Body, on Ash Wednesday, 
March 2, 1808, as presents to his in- 
timate friends. 

In 1814 Mr. Tooke also acted as 
Chaplain to his old and intimate friend, 
Sir William Domviile, Bart. then Lord 
Mayor; in which capacity he preached 
five sermons, which, according to 
custom, were printed for the use and 
at the expense of the Corporation of 
London (see vol. LXXXIV. i. 257, 363. 
ii. 47, 563, 564.) In the same year he 
published a Sermon preached before the 
Duke of Kent, and the ** Royal Institu- 
tion for the Education of 1060 Children 
in the Wards of Aldersgate, Bassishaw, 
Coleman Street, and Cripplegate, Lon- 
don,” (see vol, LXXXIV. ii. 48.) 

Most of our Readers will no doubt 
recollect the entertaining Hlustrations 
of the Epistles and Satires of Horace, 
by Mr. Tooke, printed in our Magazine 
from September 1806 to November 1811. 
These the worthy Translator was re- 
vising for separate publication at the 
time of his lamented death. 

He happily, however, lived to complete 
a work which he had much at heart, and 
which he has frequently said was to be 
**his monument,” —a Translation, with 

learned 
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resting country, to which the babits 
of his life were congenial, he 
to explore the various productions of the 


learned Notes, of the “* Works of Lu- 
cian,” reviewed in our present Volume, 
p: 41. Prefixed to this Work is an ex- 
cellent likeness of his benevolent, good- 
hhamoured countenance, engraved by 
J. Collyer, from a Painting by M. 
Shee, R.A. 

How conversant Mr. Tooke was with 
the Greek and Latin Authors, was known 
to the learned who enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance. In French he often preached to 
the Reformed of that congregation at 
St. Petersburg, at times when it was 
without a peculiar Pastor; as he did 
since his return, in London, on several 
occasions, on behalf of the French Pro- 
testant ‘school and work-house, and 
numbers have afterwards affirmed that, 
without knowing to the contrary, it was 
searcely possible to say that what they 
had beard had not been pronounced by 
a native of France. 

He married in 1771, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Eyton, esq. of Llangyn- 
havalin the county of Denbigh, by whom 
he had a daughter and two sons, who 
all survive bim to deplore their loss. 

The remains of this amiable and ac- 
complished man were interred, Nov. 23, 
jn the new burial ground adjoining to 
the chureh-yard at St. Pancras ; and the 
funeral was private, at his own desire. 





Rey. Jonn Jervis, F.L.S. 

Oct.27. At Lympston, in Devonshire, 
aged 68, the Rev. John Jervis, F. L. S. 
Minister of the Congregation of Protes- 
tant Dissenters in that place, during the 
long period of forty-seven years. He was 
distinguished by his talents and virtues, 
by his learning and acquirements in va- 
rious branches of knowledge, and par- 
ticularly in the science of Natural His- 
tory. Botany and Mineralogy were his 
favourite studies. His early attachment 
to these subjects, and bis great ardour 
in the pursuit of them, were not abated 
in the advancing years of life; while 
his attainments were proportioned to his 
unwearied application and diligence. Of 
the truth of this statement, a volumi- 
nous collection of plants, and cheice spe- 
cimens of minerals, selected by himself, 
and scientifically arranged by his own 
hand, with the greatest accuracy, skill, 
and ingenuity, bear ample testimony. 
In these he found a rational, refined, 
and permanent resource. While with a 
philosophic eye he surveyed the wonders 
of Nature, he discerned the mighty Hand 
whieh directs and regulates the vast 
system of the universe. He conversed 
with the Creator in his works; and felt 
the full force of that sublime truth : “ In 
wisdom hast thou made them all!” In 
the sequestered scenes of a beautiful and 


inte 


natural world. In these researches he 
never failed to discover some object to 
interest his contemplative mind, extend 
his knowledge, or excite his admiration : 


* And this Ais life, exempt from public 
haunt, . [running brooks, 

Found tongues in trees, books in the 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” 


But the studies peculiarly connected 
with his profession, as a Christian mi- 
nister, constituted the principal employ- 
ment of his serious and sedentary hours. 
Zealous, upright, and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his clerieal duties, he exhibited 
to his flock a pattern of undeviating rec- 
titude, genuine piety, and disinterested 
benevolence. They long enjoyed the 
benefit of bis instructions, and the light 
of his shining example. His composi- 
tions for the pulpit were judicious, cor- 
rect, and instructive; and were address- 
ed to his auditors in a natural, unaffect- 
ed, and impressive manner. His devc- 
tional services were conducted with great 
seriousness, propriety, and pathos ; and 
suitably adapted to the wants and infir- 
mities of our common nature. On sub- 
jects of free inquiry, and theological dis- 
quisition, his sentiments were couscien- 
tious, liberal, and enlightened. In the 
exercise of unlimited candour towards 
those who differed from him, his own 
views of the theory of religion were 
maintained with a just regard to the 
practical rules and precepts of the Gos- 
pel. With that correctness of mind, 
and singleness of heart, which are ho- 
nourable to human nature, he was in- 
capable of duplicity and deceit, Pro- 
bity and honour were the beacons by 
which he directed his course. His whole 
character was distinetly marked by an 
inflexible integrity and consistency of 
conduct, and a manly independence of 
mind. In private life his conversation 
was interesting; and he promoted the 
relish of social enjoyment by his gentle 
manners, urbanity, and cheerfulness. It 
is not surprizing that his sterling worth, 
and unostentatious virtues, should bave 
endeared him to his friends ;—but they 
have the further gratification of know- 
ing, that he was very highly esteemed 
by persons of all classes, and of every 
teligious persuasion, in the neighbour- 
hood in which he resided; where all 


have been desirous of shewing some 
marked testimony of regard and respect 
for his character and memory, and their 
deep regret at his loss. In him we have 


a striking instance of the inestimable 
value 
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walue of) “a good name.” The poor 
.especially; with unfeigned sorrow, la- 
-ment the removal of a friend, who was 
always ready to adjust their differences, 
to listen to their complaints, to advise, 
to comfort and assist them. ‘In all 
their afflictions he was afflicted ;’’ and 
his sympathy and kindness soothed and 
alleviated the sorrows of their hearts. 
“ The blessing of him who was ready 
to perish came upon bim, and he caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

His illness was sudden, and of short 
continuance ; a severe cold, brought on 
an inflammation on the chest, which 
was rapid in its progress, and advanced 
with steady and irresistible pace to its 
fatal termination. After being confined 


to his bed a fortnight, he submitted to - 


the awful stroke, which has dissolved 
all earthly ties, with the most exemplary 
patience and composure, with truly 
Christian fortitude and resignation. His 
mind continued calm, tranquil, and col- 
lected, even in the last solemn scene ;— 
supported by a firm, yet humble reli- 
ance on the hopes and promises of the 
Gospel, which gives to man the joyful 
assurance of a blessed resurrection ! 

Mr. John Jervis had been much en- 
gaged during the last summer in super- 
intending the building of a new chapel, 
for the better accommodation of his 
hearers, in a more central situation. 
His heart was in the undertaking; and 
to his indefatigable exertions and per- 
severance it owes its final accomplish- 
ment. He lived just to see it completed! 
—It was to have been opened on the 
29th, two days after the sad event of his 
death! This has necessarily delayed, 
and, for a time, thrown a over, 
a circumstance which himself and his 
congregation had long been anticipating 
with much satisfaction, and a lively in- 
terest. But ‘‘ his purposes are broken 
off, even the thoughts of his heart.” 
Alas, what are all human projects! 
Dark and mysterious are the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. ‘** O God, how un- 
searchable are thy judgments, and thy 
ways past finding out!” 

Thus did this excellent man close the 
labours of an honourable and useful life 
in the active service of God and the cause 
of religion. T. A, 





H. H. Sr. Pau, Eso. M. P. 

Nov. 1. At St. Ninian’s (N.B.) Henry 
Heneage St. Paul, esq. M.P. for Ber- 
wick. As a Member of Parliament, he 
attended to his duty with undeviating 
regularity, conscientiously supporting 
those measures which to him appeared 
most conducive to the prosperity of his 
country. Than Col. H. H. St. Paul, no 
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man ever left this world more deservedly 
esteemed for every amiable quality of 


friend, that the sterling worth of) his 
character was most fully Pos- 
sessed of the most amiable affections, 
and suavity of disposition, it was in the 
circle of domestic and secial intereourse, 
that they expanded themselves -in all 
their freshness, delicacy, and vigour. On 
his afflicted family, his premature de- 
mise has inflicted a wouad whieh can 
only be healed by time, and the conso- 
lations of religion ; and by his friends, 
the many virtues which adorned bis cha- 
racter, will long be held in mournful re- 
membrance. 

His remains were interred in the fa- 
mily vault at Doddington, Nov. 9, at- 
tended by most of the gentlemen in the 
country, and a number of friends from 
Berwick and its neighbourhood. 





Wiiuam Hayuey, Eso. 

NVov. 12. At his house at Felpham, 
near Chichester, William Hayley, esq. 
who for upwards of fifty years had been 
well known to the Literary World as the 
author of many works both in prose and 
verse. Of the former, the most cele 
brated were the Lives of Milton, Rom- 
ney, and Cowper, with the two last of 
whom Mr. Hayley was upon terms of 
intimacy. Of his productions in verse, 
the most considerable were, an “ 
on Painting,” published in 1778, and 
addressed to Romney; an “ Epistle to 
Admiral Keppel,” in 1779; an “ 7 
on History,” addressed to ——— 
1781; an * Essay on Epic Poet 
“ The Triumphs of Temper.” Tie cleo also 
published three Comedies in Rhyme, 
and a Tragedy on the subject of Lord 
Russell. Some of these were acted, but 
without much success; and, in addition 
to the above original works, he also 
published translations of the select pas- 
sages from “ Dante’’ and “ Ercilla,” 
with whose works, as well as with the 
general range of Italian and Spanish 
Literature, he was familiarly acquainted. 
These translations were introduced in 
the Notes on his “ Essay on Epic Poe- 
try.” An Edition of Mr. Hayley's Poems 
and Plays, in 6 vols. 8vo. was published 
by Cadell in 1784. At a later period be 
published the “ Triumph of Music,” +a 
poem founded on the well-known ad- 
venture of Stradella, the composer ; and 
some smaller works, Mr. Hayley re- 
sided on his patrimonial property at 
Eartham, in Sussex, till about the year 
1800, when, having lost his son, to 
whom he was fondly attached, and who 
at an early age displayed the promise 

of 
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of great excellence in Sculpture (which 
he. studied under his father’s intimate 
friend, the inimitable Flaxman) he re- 
moved to a house at Felpham, which he 
had recently built. From this time his 
life, which till then had been passed in 
free intercourse with many of those who 
were most distinguished in Literature 
and in Art, was spent in comparative 
retirement ; and with bis familiar friends, 
he always adopted the title and signa- 
ture of the Hermit. He was, however, 
in the habit of occasional intercourse 
with most of the Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen who resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Felpham, and the proximity of 
his residence to Bognor, brought him 
visits from most of those who, in the 
season, frequented that place of fashion- 
able resort ; by many of whom his placid 
and benevolent character, and the cour- 
teous elegance of his manners, will no 
doubt be remembered with esteem and 
regard. Amongst the latest and most 
successful of Mr. Hayley’s Works was, 
his ** Life of Cowper,”’ to whom he was 
particularly attached, and for whom he 
had at an earlier period the satisfaction 
of procuring a pension. The exertions 
which he made for this object displayed 
his benevolence and zeal in a very fa- 
vourable point of view, and it is hoped 
an account of them may some time be 
made public, Mr. Hayley lived for many 


-years.upon terms of friendship with the 


late Lord Thurlow, and when his Lord- 
ship quitted the Seals, kept up a cor- 
respondence with him on many subjects 
of Grecian Learning. He was also much 
connected with Mr. Gibbon, to whom 
he addressed his ‘‘ Epistle on History.” 
His friendship, indeed, fur the celebrat- 
ed Historian subjected Mr. Hayley to 
the imputation of favouring the same 
free notions on religious subjects which 
were imputed to that author; but the 
fact was undoubtedly the reverse, as was 
known most satisfactorily to his intimate 
friends. ‘The suspicion seemed to be 
confirmed by Mr. Hayley's continued 
absence from public worship, but this 
was owing to the infirmity of his health, 
and to a complaint in his eyes, which 


-was always aggravated by the smallest 


damp or vapour. But Mr. Hayley, every 
Sunday, read the service of the Church 
to such of his domestics as were detain- 
ed at home, and seldom passed a day 
without a perusal of some portion of 


the Scriptures. Indeed he considered 


them, as he expressed it in the conclud- 
‘ing. lines of his Epitaph upon Collins, 
asthe most precious of all compositions ; 
and he grounded his hope of justifica- 
tion and forgiveness on the death and 
resurrection of his Saviour. Ina Bible 


which he had diligently used for near 
sixty years, be had transcribed the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines of Bernardo Tasso 
as expressive of his sincerity and faith’: 
* Da cui s’impara 
La via di gir al ben perfetto ¢ vero! 
Fuggir lira di tempo e della morte, 
Felice lui, che con si fide scorte, 
Mandando al ciel il suo gentil pensiero 
Vive la sua vita soave e chiara.” 

Mr. Hayley completed his 75th year 
on the 9th of Nov. three days before 
his death. He had for some years past 
suffered from a very distressing malady, 
under an attack of which he closed bis 
long life on the day already mentioned. 
It will doubtless be a satisfaction to all 
who knew this amiable man to learn 
that he retained his faculties to the last 
moment, and that his death was gra- 
dual, and not accompanied by pain. He 
was indeed one of those of whom it may 
be justly said, in the words of Hesiod, 
Pros proxceperos Deosers 

Oynoxoy O° ws Uarvw dedpenpstvos. 

It is impossible, in the short limits of 
an Obituary, to take a satisfactory view 
of the Literary character and preten- 
sions of an Author whose works have 
spread over so large a space of time, and 
so great a variety of subjects, Mr. Hay- 
ley’s Poetical Works, when compared 
with more modern productions of the 
English Muse, certainly appear deficient 
in vigour; but his taste had been form- 
ed on the models of an earlier age, and 
he seems to have studied a chaste and 
classical correctness, rather than in- 
dulged an inborn fire and spirit. His 
Essays on History, and on Epic Poetry, 
as they are the most considerable of his 
works, will probably be accounted the 
best ; and the notes are replete with 
valuable information. But Mr. Hayley 
may, perhaps, be better appreciated as 
the Poet of the drawing-room, as an 
elegant writer of what the French term 
* Vers de Société,” than as an author 
whose works will go down to posterity 
as elevating the character and display- 
ing the vigour of our national genius. 
His prose works are written in an easy 
unaffected style, and in all his works a 
spirit of benevolence and good humour 
is apparent, whicb was in fact the most 
prominent feature in his character. Few 
libraries are without his Life of Cowper; 
and a judicious selection from his Poems 
would, we think, be acceptable to a nu- 
merous class of readers. 








Mr. Tuomas Barrrrr. 

Oct. 22. At Manchester, in his 77th 
year, Mr. Thomas Barritt. He was well 
known as a skilful Antiquary, and had 

con- 
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of antiquity. To our own pages he 
was a frequent contributor, both by bis 
pencil, and pen. In vol. LUX. pp. 211 
and 212, appeared observations on an 
antient sword in his possession; like- 
wise two plates containing representa- 
tigns of Tiles, from Caen in Normandy, 
with a description, and dissertation 
thereon. In vol. LXI. p. 697, he gave 
an account of some painted glass at 
Healey Hall, in Lancashire, accompa- 
nied with drawings. To the Historian 
of Leicestershire he presented a neat 
drawing of the monument of Richard 
Herrick, Warden of Manchester, in 
that Collegiate Church, with an exact 
copy of a long and curious Latin Epi- 
tapo. And .in Shaw’s History of Staf- 
fordshire, in the account of Mavesyn 
Ridware, are several plates of antiqui- 
ties, the drawings of which were sup- 
plied by Mr. Barritt. 

But in the accumulation of know- 
lege, and in the collection of rare coins, 
medals, arms, and armour, and other 
relics of antiquity, he sacrificed no other 
duty—for he was a good husband, a 
good father, an industrious tradesman, 
an upright, honest, and honourable man, 
and a truly good and pious Christian. 
He was, we believe, the oldest living 
Member of the Manchester Literary 
Philosophical Society, to whose Memoirs 
he contributed several ingenious papers. 

His remains were interred on the 27th 
in the Collegiate Church, by torcb-light. 
Between 30 and 40 gentlemen attended, 
uninvited, to evince their respect for 
a lost ornament to the town of Man- 
chester. An excellent portrait of Mr. 
Barritt, taken a few months before his 
death, has been engraved by Mr. Charles 
Pye. 





Mr. Deputy PINDER. 

Nov. 6. In Pilgrim-street, Blackfriars, 
in his 86th year, Daniel Pinder, esq. one 
of the Deputies of the Ward of Farring- 
don Withia, and Father of the Corpora- 
tion of London, having been elected into 
the Common Council in December 1764; 
since which period he has represented his 
Ward with a zeal and diligence that pro- 
bably will never be surpassed. 

A fine Portrait of him in the New 
Council Chamber at Guildhall (from 
which, it is hoped, that a good engrav- 
ing will be made), painted at the joint 
expence of forty of his friends, is thus 
inscribed : 

“‘ This Portrait of Daniel Pinder, esq. 
Senior Member of the Court of Common 
Council, was painted by John Opie, R.A. 
at the desire and expence of several of 


Daniel Pinder, £sg.—Joln Wheble, Zsq. 


contributed by his industry and perseve- 
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his Fellow Citizens, who presented it to 
the Corporation of London, that it might 
be placed in their Guildhall, in remem- 
brance of the long and faithful services, 
and many virtues, both public and pri- 
vate, of this venerable Citizen, 3d 
cember, 1807.”” 

After acquiring an ample fortune’ by 
the business of a Stone-mason, Mr. Pin- 
der, instead of retiring into the country, 
converted his house and workshops in 
Pilgrim-street into a comfortable and 
elegant dwelling, with the addition of 
a billiard-room for the use of his nu- 
merous friends, to whom he was always 
a pleasant and cheerful companion. 

The Writer of this article was (in the 
last century) an associate with Deputy 
Pinder in much important business in 
the various Committees of the Corpora- 
tion — such as letting the ground en 
which Finsbury-square and its surround- 
ing streets are situated—the formation 
of Skinner-street — the improvements 
without Temple Bar, &c. &c. 

He was likewise (at the same period) 
very often his companion (as was not 
unfrequently Dr. Christopher Wilson, 
then Bishop of Bristol and Prebendary 
of Finsbury, with open-hearted Deputy 
Wadd, and many others, of whom few 
now remain !) at a good (but frugal) din- 
ner, and a cheerful bottle of old Port! 

By the death of Mr. Deputy Pinder, 
Samuel Thorp, esq. the Lurd Mayor's 
Father, has become Father of the Cor- 
poration of London. Mr. Pinder was 
56 years in the Common Council, and 
the Lord Mayor’s Father has now been 
49 years a Member of that Court. 





Joun WHes.e, Eso. 

The late John Wheble, esq. of War- 
wick-square, and of Willsden Green, 
Middlesex, (whose death we announced 
in p. 286) was born in the year 1746, 
at Gatcombe, in the Isle of Wight, and 
came to the Metrupolis in the year 
1758, when he was apprenticed to bis 
relative, Mr, Wilkie, the well-known 
bookseller and publisher in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. Early in life, Mr. Wheble 
commenced the same business on his 
own account, but notwithstanding the 
steady and industrious exertions of ten 
or twelve years, his first attempt was not 
successful. During the term of this bu- 
siness, however, he was the publisher of - 
the “ Middlesex Journal,” a paper at 
that time in considerable repute, and 
which brought him into a politiealcon- 
nexion with the opposition party of those 
days, and particularly with “Wilkes, 
Horne, and others: he was, neverthe- 
less, at no time of his life a violent 
party man, his chief distinction being 

a strong 
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a strong predilection for the English 
Constitution in Church and State, on 
the principles of the Revolution of 1688. 
This connexion with the Opposition 
brought Mr. Wheble intu trouble, at the 
same time imparting to him the honour 
of having his name handed down to pos- 
terity as, so tospeak, being accessary, or 
having a considerable share in confer- 
ring a most important and lasting be- 
nefit on bis Country. Previously to 
that period (1771) the Debates in Par- 
liament were not permitted to be given 
to the public at large, or regularly re- 
ported, as at the present time, but were 
published, as it were, surreptitiously, 
abridged, and by no means so as to be 
always depended upon for authenticity. 
It is even a well-authenticated histori- 
eal fact, that Dr. Johnson was -long in 
the regular habit of composing those 
fine Parliamentary Orations for the va- 
rious Members, which were originally 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and have been since transplanted into 
our histories of England as their most 
brilliant ornaments. To the patriotic 


and reverend Joun Horne, afterwards 
Joun Horne Tooke, his Country is 
indebted for the first, and fortunately 
successful attempt, to bring a verha- 
tim account of the debates of her sena- 
torial servants fairly and explicitly be- 


fore their Constituents. 

The method adopted by Horne to bring 
this great question to issue, appears to 
have been this: he published some keen 
satirical strictures on the speeches of 
certain Members of the House of Com- 
mons in the “ Middlesex Journal.” The 
House took offence at this breach of an- 
tient privilege, and ordered the printer 
and publisher to appear at the bar of 
their House. Horne, as a main point 
in the plan which he had in agitation, 
counselled the parties to disubey the 
summons, and to absent themselves for 
aseason. In the interim, other printers 
and publishers received similar orders, 
all of whom, excepting Miller, appeared, 
were reprimanded, and discharged. Mil- 
ler was taken into custody by a Messen- 
ger of the House of Commons for cuon- 
tempt. On the contumacy of Wheble, 
the House addressed the King to issue 
a proclamation, with a reward for his 
apprehension, which was accordingly 
issued. Wheble remained in conceal- 
ment for a short time, during which it 
was concerted between Wilkes and him, 
that he should surrender himself to a 
friend of the party, Mr. Twine Carpen- 
ter, who agreed subsequently to give 
him up to Wilkes. This having taken 
place, Wilkes, who perceived the fatal 
blow given to their rights and privileges 
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by this hasty act of the House of Com- 
mons, in relinquishing their prisoner to 
the Crown, wrote his celebrated Letter 
to the Earl of Halifax, then Secretary 
of State, informing his Lordship that 
Wheble had, by virtue of the King’s 
proclamation, been brought before him 
by Carpenter; that his duty as a Ma- 
gistrate required be should receive the 
prisoner, but finding him charged with 
no cognisable offence, he had caused 
him to be released. By the exercise of 
a sound political discretion, which did 
not always guide the ministerial leaders 
of that day, no farther steps were taken 
in this ticklish business. 

Wilkes had at that period been lately 
chosen an Alderman of the City of Lon 
don, and was precisely of that kind ef 
energetic character, to profit by a slip 
of his political adversaries, and to pur- 
sue his advantage to the utmost. His 
address to the Secretary of State was in 
his usual style of intrepidity, asserting 
“That Wheble had been apprehended 
in violation of the rights of an English- 
man, as well as of the chartered pri- 
vileges of a Citizen of London.”” Asa 
sequel, the lately-formed Constitutional 
Society voted and presented to Mr. 
Wheble an acknowledgment of one hun- 
dred guineas. 

Miller was apprehended by the Mes- 
senger of the House of Commons, and 
taken before the Lord Mayor, Brass 
Crosby, and the Aldermen Wilkes and 
Oliver. On the Serjeant at Arms at- 
tending at the Mansion House to de- 
mand the prisoner, the legality of the 
warrant was disputed, and not only the 
prisoner discharged, but the Messenger 
of the House of Commons, on the plea 
of a false arrest, ordered to be com- 
mitted in default of bail, which was at 
length reluctantly given. For these 
dauntless and patriotic proceediogs, the 
thanks of the Corporation of London 
were immediately voted. 

About the year 1780, and during the 
military encampments in Hyde Park 
and on Warley Common, Mr. Wheble 
being out of the Bookselling business, 
held a situation in the Commissariat. 
In consequence of the return of peace, 
he quitted the service, and had once 
more recourse to his original destina- 
tion as a publisher. A few years after, 
he commenced the “ County Chroni- 
cle,” which has ever since succeeded 
so amply, and made so many profitable 
tours “one hundred miles round Lon- 
don.” He next, in conjunction with 
Mr. Harris, the worthy bookseller iv St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, and one or two" 
other individuals, projected the ** Sport- 
ing Magazine,” which, after a while, 

met 

















met with, and continues to have, very 
considerable and increasing sale. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of this amusing Mis- 
cellany, and that which has contributed 
in an essential degree to its success, 
has been a steady adherence to a gene- 
rous and just system of sporting ethics, 
marking the due discrimination between 
sport and cruelty, and advocating on all 
occasions the humane duty of justice 
and mercy to brute beasts. These, Mr. 
W.'s last efforts, were deservedly crown- 
ed with success, and placed him, to- 
wards the decline of his days, in a state 
of respectable independence. 

John Wheble might be fairly pro- 

nounced a man thoroughly inclined to 
do his duty in that state of life in which 
it had pleased God to call him, One 
trait in his character deserves to be par- 
ticularly noticed: he was always the 
encoutager of meritorious youthful ex- 
ertions, and to bim several respectable 
individuals owe their first introduction 
to the road to prosperity. He was fond 
of society, and a frank open-heartedness, 
for which he was distinguished, always 
rendered him a pleasing companion. 
His disposition was humane and cha- 
ritable ; the present Writer, who knew 
him with a considerable degree of inti- 
macy during the last five and twenty 
‘years, can vouch for some signal in- 
stances of his charity to the associates 
of former days, on whom Fortune had 
frowned. He was twice married, and 
has left a widow and a long list of friends 
to lament his loss, 





Mr..JamMes ASPERNE. 


Nov. 1... In Corvhill, in his 63d year, 
Mr. James Asperne. In 1802 he suc- 
ceeded the benevolent John Sewell (see 
vol. LXXII. p. 1078.) in the business 
of a Bookseller, in which he had long 
been a faithful assistant; and which he 
has since cunducted with the same libe- 
rality, and the same firm attachment to 
the Crown, the Bible, and the Constitu- 
tion, that distinguished his worthy 
(though eccentric) Predecessor. He 
ranked high in the Society of Free and 
Accepted Masons; and, by his acti- 
vity on every call of public or private 
charity, reflected credit on the principles 
of that respectable Fraternity. Though 
naturally inclined to conviviality, he 
was diligent, attentive, and obliging 
in his profession as a Bookseller, and 
was highly esteemed by many of the 
most eminent Merchants. His heart 
was in his hand; his word was equal 
to his bond; and the loss of James 
Asperne will be regretted very far 

Gent. Mac. November, 1320. 
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beyond the limits of an affectionate 
domestic circle. There is a good portrait 
of Mr. Asperne, dressed in his Masonic 
costume, from a painting by Drum- 
mond. 





DEATHS. 
1820, AT Nellore, in the East Indies, in 
May 8." his 35th year, Capt. Thomas 


Edward Huntly, of the 22d Native Regi- 
ment, Madras Establishment, son of the 
late Mr. Huntly, of the Royal Exchange. 

May 17. At Negapatam, in the Kast 
Indies (of which place he was Superiu- 
tendant), Graham Betham, gent. son of the 
Rev. William Betham, Master of the Free- 
school at Stonham Aspal, Suffolk. 


July 12, At Port Louis, Isle of France, 
George Waugh, esq. 
Aug. 25. At his pen, in Salt-ponds, 


Jamaica, Peter Grant, esq. Serjeant at 
Arms to the Hon. House of Assembly, son 
of the late Sir Ludovick Grant, Bart. of 
Dalvey. 

Aug.29. At Monte Video, the Hon. 
Liea!, Heary Finch, of the Royal Navy. 

Sept. 27. In his 64th year, Gzorge Wy- 
att, esq. of Rochford, Essex, and a Magis- 
trate of the said county. 

Oct. 5. At Gibraltar, Jane, wife of J. 
Duffield, esq. merchant. 

Oct.7. At Hook Norton, Oxon, Mr. 
William Faulkner.—His death was occa- 
sioned by a violent cold taken in travelling 
from London to Seaford. 

Oct. 12, Elizabeth, wife of Matthew 
Coalthurst, esq. of the island of Barbadoes, 

At Dover, on his-‘way to Holyhead, aged 
52, Charles Severight, esq. his Majesty’s 
agent for Packets at Holyhead. , 

Oct. 13. At Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 
his 38th year, Cap!. W. H. Kittoe, R. N. 

At the Rev. Jobn Rowe’s, Bristol, aged 
25, Thomas Weir Clarke, esq. younger son 
of Richard Hall Clarke, esq. of Bridwell 
House, Devonshire. 

Oct. 14. In London, Mary Srewart 
Mackenzie, daughter of Mr. Mackenzie, | 
banker, in Inverness. 

In Rutland-square, Dublin, Ralph S. 
Obre, esq. 40 years a practising surgeon 
in that city. 

Oct. 15, At Leipsic, Prince Charles of 
Schwartzenberg. 

Oct. 17. At Bristol, after a few days 
illness, aged 26, Mary Smith; and also at 
Witney, Oxford-hire, on the 18th, after a 
few days illness, Elizabeth, her eldest sis- 
ter; daughters of Mr. Thomas Smith, of © 
Witney, Members of the Society of 
Friends. 

Aged 103, Mrs. Sarah Milner, of Hard- 
castle, near Pateley.—It is remarkable, 
that from the age of 10 years, until she 

reached 
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reached the advanced age of 101, she con- 
tinued her occupation of working lead ore. 

At Doneraile, in his 82d year, Arundel 
Hill, esq. 

Amelia, fifth daughter of the late Law- 
rence Oliphant, esq. of Gask, inthe county 
of Perth. 

At Poplar, aged 71, Mrs. Catharine 
Forbes. 

At Wexford, the relict of the late Dr. 
Harvey, of Kyle. 

Oct. 22. Aged 73, Mr. Thomas Smith, 
of Chilworth, Oxon. 

In Northampton-square, James, second 
son of James Neale, esq. of Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 

At Malden, Essex, in his 77th year, E. 
Chase, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 72, John Hodges, esq. 
of Hill House, Tooting. 

At Chester, Peter Dutton, esq. 

In Dartmouth street, Westminster, after 
an illness of only two days, in his 17th 
year, Henry, only son of Mr. Henry Fre- 
derick Cooper, whose amiable manners 
and affectionate disposition endeared him 
to all his friends. 

Oct. 23, At Park Gate, Mrs. Stowe, of 
Ryton, Durham, relict of the late John 
Stowe, esq. of Newton, Lancashire. 

At Oxford, John Cooper, esq. of Henley- 
upon-Thames, upwards of 35 years Head 
Distributor of Stamps for the County of 
Oxford, and for 20 years one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for his native 
town of Henley; by the inhabitants of 
which place, and the neighbourhood, his 
loss will be loug felt and deeply deplored. 
Blessed with a good heart, an amiable dis- 
position, an excellent understanding, and 
sound judgment, he endeared himself to 
all ranks of people, by dedicating the prin- 
cipal part of his time to the service of the 
publick, the advantage of his friends, and 
to the benefiting and improvement of the 
town. Firmly attached to his King and 
the Constitution of his country, he at diffe- 
rent periods assisted in raising two Volun- 
teer Corps of Infantry for their service and 
defence, of which corps, during a consider- 
able period of time, he was Captain. Asa 
Magistrate he was inflexibly just; to the 
poor he was liberal and humane ; as an 
officer he was extremely active ; to the of- 
ficers and men under his command he en- 
deared himself by his steady and firm con- 
duct, and by his general civility and cour- 
tesy to them. 

In Piccadilly, aged 65, Mrs. Anne Ste- 
venson, 

At the Blaek Horse, Wells-street, Good- 
man’s-fields, Henry Abrahams, a noted 
pugilist, better known in the sporting 
world as Little Puss. 

In Norfolk-street, Strand, James Bark- 
lie, Esq. of Mullamore, near Colerain, Ire- 
land. 
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At Middleton, Cork, Stephen-William 
Coppinger, esq. 

Oct, 24. At Ravenham, Norfolk, the 
wife of Sir Edmund Bacon, bart. and 
daughter of Dashwood Bacon, esq. of De- 
vonsbire, 

At Camberwell, afier an illness of 32 
hours (one only of which was considered 
dangerous), Marianne, daughter of J. H. 
Cole, esq. of Norwich, 

At Burnham, Bucks, Augusta, wife of 
the Rev. Henry Raikes. 

Mr. Louis Anthony Fleschelle, of New 
Bond-street. 

Oct. 25, At Sudbury, in his 35th year, 
Mr. John Sparks, of his Majesty’s War 
Office. 

Oct. 26. At Deptford, Capt. William 
Tod, formerly of the 40th regiment of foot. 

At Mount-row, Lambeth, aged 75, Capt. 
J. Sanders. 

Joseph Parr, esq of Fir Grove, Lanca- 
shire. 

At Bychton, in Flintshire, Sarah, young- 
est daughter of the late Rev. R. Potter, 
M. A. Prebendary of Norwich, and Vicar 
of Lowestoft and Kessingland. 

Oct, 27. Suddenly, aged 55, Christian 
Splidt, esq. of Stratford Green, Essex, a 
Russia merchant, and who had been Co- 
lonel of the St. George’s Volunteers. He 
was coming in the Stratford stage from his 
country seat at Stratford-green, to his town 
residence in Spitalfields, when he was 
seized with a violent fit of sneezing and 
coughing while the coach was going along 
the Mile-end-road, which caused the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel, and he died almost 
immediately after he had been taken into 
a surgeon’s shop. 

Near Totness, Devonshire, 
Pease. 

Aged 42, James Randall, esq. of Fitz- 
roy-square. 

In her 63d year, Mary, the wife of Mr. 
David Wallace, of Parliament-street. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Lieut. T. Wha- 
ley, R. N. 

In her 74th year, Mrs. Elizabeth Horne, 
of Clapham Common, having survived her 
sister only two months. 

Oct. 28. Thomas James, son of the 
Rev. M. Marcus, of Paddington Green, 
Assistant Minister of Bedford Chapel, 
Bloomsbury, and Afternoon Preacher at 
Margaret Chapel, Cavendish-square. 

At Islington, aged 74, John Hankey, esq. 
late of St. John-street, Clerkenwell. 

At Teignmouth, aged 84, Johu Fowell, 
esq. of Blackhall, in Devonshire. 

In London, Lieut.-Gen. George Glas- 
gow, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Laugharne,Carmarthenshire, Louisa, 
wife of Capt. William Laugharne, R. N. 

Oct. 29. While in the act of preparing 
breakfast for her children, the wife of W. 
M‘Farlane, near Cambuskeneth Abbey. 

In 


Mr. Paul 




















In his 23d year, William-Frederick, son 
of Mr. Thomas Harper, of Fleet-street. 

At Charlton, in his 78th year, Thomas 
Looglands, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of William Mathews, 
esq. of Newington-place, Kennington. 

Aged 75, Ralph Morris, esq. of Mile- 


At Leamington Spa, James Virgo Dunn, 
esq. of Montagu square, London, and late 
of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Oct. 30. At Carshalton, aged 84, Ca- 
tharine, widow of the late James Ryley, 
esq. of Bombay. 

In Tottenham-court-road, in his 74th 
year, Mr. Richard Wiseman, upholsterer. 

Miss Elizabeth Larken, of Upper Clap- 
ton. 
Oct. 31. At Belmont Place, Vauxhall, 
aged 76, Mr. William Taylor, of the Power 
of Attorney Office, Bank of England, hav- 
ing been 54 years in that establishment. 

Ia his 63d year, Mr. William Rawson, 
printer, and one of the proprietors of 
“The Hull Advertiser.”’ 

Oct. Si. At Bury St. Edmund, in his 
67th year, the Rev. Edward Mills, M. A. 
son of the Rev. Bernard Mills, D. D, Rec- 
tor of Hitcham, Suffolk, and one of the 
Preachers at Bury St. Edmund ; he re- 
ceived his education at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. 
1774, and M. A. 1777. In 17...he was ap- 
pointed by the Corporation of Bury, to the 
Preachership at St. James’s Church, which 
he resigned in 1818, and on that occasion 
was presented by the Corporate Body with 
an elegant silver salver, on which was en- 
graven an appropriate and highly compli- 
mentary inscription. In 17...he was pre- 
sented by his townsman Dr. Tomline, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, to the Prebend of Clif- 
ton, in that Cathedial, to which is annexed 
the Vicarage of North Clifton, Notting- 
hamshire; and in 17... to the Rectory of 
Kirkby-cum-Asgarby, co. Lincoln. 

At West Wratting, No:folk, the Rev. 
William Bywater, Rector of Aderby-cum- 
Cumberworti, and Perpetual Curate of 
Grainthorpe, in Lincolnshire. He was 
formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1773, M. A. 1776, 

At North Luffenbam, Rutlandshire, 
aged 76, the Right Hon. Lady Mary Noel, 
sister of the late Earl of Gainsborough, 
and aunt to Sir Gerard Noel, Bart. 

At Brighton, the daughter of R. Med- 
ley, esq. 

At Lacock Abbey, Wilts, Mary, wife 
of J. R. Grosett, esq. M. P. 

In Queeu-square, Westminster, aged 
69, Walter Bracebridge, esq. 

Lately, at Shirley House, Twickenham, 
Margaret Mary, wife of Robert Asbworth, 
esq. and daughter of the late Sir Benja- 
mio Sullivan, ~ 
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Essex~—Lately, at Gosfield Hall, . the 

seat of the Marquis of Buckingham, Col. 
Astle, 9 i, 
Mr. Robert Hale, who for nearly seven 
years had the superintendance of the, Na- 
tional School Established at Witham, 
Essex. By his attentions to his wife, who 
about two years before fell a victim to 
consumption, he imbibed the same ma- 
lady, and thus sacrificed his life to the 
performance of a mo:t painful Christian 
duty. 

Slaffordshire. — At Wedvesbury, aged 
42, the Rev. William Tate, 

Wares.—Aged 103, Isaac James, la- 
bourer, of the parish of Langain, Caer- 
marthenshive. Until a late period of life, 
he was remarkable for muscular strength, 
activity, and industry. 

In his 76th year, Mr. James Downes, 
proprietor of the George Inr, Castletown, 
Isle of Man. He was formerly Ensign 
aud Adjutant iu the 97th regiment of 
foot, and had been on the half-pay list 
for 48 years. He regularly presided at 
the table d’hdle in his own house, and 
never failed to ‘*set the table in a roar’ 
by his wit, drollery, and laughable anec- 
dotes. 

Scorranp.—At St, Ann’s Lodge, near 
Edinburgh, aged 86, Mrs, Catherine Mun- 
dell. 

At Glasgow, the venerable Dr. Cummir. 
He had nearly completed the 60th year of 
his Professorship. For nearly 20 years he 
was the Father of that University. 

Asnvap.—In America, whither he pro- 
ceeded about two years ago, Abraham 
Thornton, whose trial for the murder of 
Mary Ashford, and the singular circum- 
stances arising from the appeal of murder, 
are well known to our readers, (See vol. 
LXXXVII ii. 464.) 

Nov. 1. At Shooter’s Hill, Sir William 
Robe, K. C.. B. K. C. G. and K.T.S. Co- 
lonel of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

At loverness, in his 87th year, Alexan- 
der Robertson, esq. late Collector of Ex- 
cise. 

Io his £3d year, the Rev. T. Clark, Mi- 
nister of Owston, near Gainsborough, 

Sarah, relict of William Talbot Richards, 
and mother to Mrs. Edwin, of the Theatre 
Royal Drury-lane. Mrs. Richards was 
for many years the first comic actress on 
the Dublin stage, under the management 
of Messrs. Ryder and Daly, where she was 
admired for her public talents, and conduct 
in private life. 

At Shacklewell, aged 51, Amelia, widow 
of the late Mr. William Phillips, of Lee 
Green, Kent. 

Nov. 2. At Hygeia-house, Cheltenham, 
aged 72, H. Thomson, esq. leaving be- 
hind him the enviable record of a reputa- 
tion untainted even by suspicion, Mr 
Thomson 
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Thomson will long be rememberéd as the 
most enterprising among the many to 
whom Cheltenham stands indebted for the 
promotion of her interests, and the esta- 
blished fame that her springs enjoy. 

At Duncroft Cottage, near Staines, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 62, John Finch, esq. 

ln. East-street, Red Lion-square, in his 
72d year, W. Gatty, esq. of the Exche- 
quer Office, Temple. 

Nov. 3. At Herne Hill, Dulwich, in her 
32d year, Lydia, wife of Thomas Gribble, 
jun, esq. She sustained a long and severe 
illness with perfect submission to the Di- 
vine will, during which no expression of 
complaint escaped her lips. Her afflicted 
husband and relatives, whilst deploring 
their los¥, derive consolation in contem- 
plating the many Christian virtues to 
which ber exemplary life bore testimony. 

At Hawstead House, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s, the residence of Miss Metcalfe, 
Mrs. Lucy Hardinge, relict of the late 
George Hardinge, esq. Senior Justice of 
the Counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, and 
Radnor. She was the daughter and heiress 
of Richard Long, of Hinxton, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, esq. and was married October 
20, 1777. 

At Yarmouth, in his 70th year, Sir 
Edmund Lacon, Bart, one of the Alder- 
men of that Borough. During a lengthened 
series of years, he was an active magi- 
strate, and filled the office of Mayor at 
four different periods; he was a kind 
friend to the poor, and a worthy and up- 
right man. His title descends to Edmund 
Knowles Lacon, esq. of Ormesby. 

Susannah, wife of Mr. Isaac Sewell, 
Solicitor, and daughter of Mr. Daniell, 
Solicitor, both of Colchester. 

Aged 105, Mary Bennett, a pauper of 
the parish of Longford St. Mary, near 
Gloucester. She retained all her faculties 
until within the last two years, 

At Whitehaven, Edmund Lamplngh 
Irton, esq. of Irton Hall, Cumberland. 

At Millgate Hall, Stockport, in her 84th 
year, Mrs, Frances Richmond, daughter 
of the late Rev. Legh Richmond, Rector of 
Stockport, and grand-daughter of Henry 
Legh, esq. of High Legh, Cheshire. 

Nov. 4. At Cheltenham, Benjamin Price, 
esq. late of Highgate, and of Lincoln’s 
lin. 
The wife of Mr. Richard Edwards, prin- 
ter, of Red Lion Passage, Fleet-street. 

Nov. 5. Mr. Thomas Pilgrim, of the 
Harrow Inn, Stratford, Essex. 

Nov. 6. At Milverton, Somersetshire, 
Frances, widow of J. Weech, esq. 

At Millbrooke, Southampton, Catherine, 
wife of Henry Barlow, esq. of the Crown 
Office, King’s Bench. 

“In Park-street, Windsor, Adam Hill, 
many years Mess-master to the Officers of 
the Brigade of Guards. 
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Dove, wife of Isaac Steele, esq. of Poole, 
Dorsetshire. 

In Fleet-street, aged 59, Mr. Joseph 
Porter, die-engraver. 

At Dover, Lieut. Mercer, R.'N. late 
Commander of the Badger, revenue croiser, 
He was the son of the 
late Gen. Mercer, of the Royal Engineers. 

At Chesnuts, Tottenham, Thos. Powell, 
esq. 
Nov. 7. At Addington Glebe - house, 
Kent, in his 63d year, the Rev, Peter 
Elers, A.M. many years Rector of that 
parish, and for 33 years Rector of Rish- 
angles, in Suffolk; and Chaplain to the 
Duke of Clarence. He was of Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded 5B, A. in 1779, and M. A. in 
1782. 

Mr. Jacob Riddle, of the White Hart 
Inn, Olid Market-street, aged 6%. His 
death was occasioned by a severe fall, 
which fractured the left leg in two or three 
places, and it was considered expedient 
that the limb should be amputated; a 
mortification very soon afterwards ensued, 
which eventually deprived him of his ex- 
istence, He bore his sufferings with great 
Christian resignation. His loss will be 
sincerely lamented by bis relatives, and a 
large circle of friends, by whom he was 
greatly beloved and esteemed. 

Louisa Dalling, daughter of Thomas 
Watson, esq. of Judd-street, Brunswick- 
square. 

At Reigate, Surrey, aged 65, Miss Anne 
Dunkley, of Cow-cross-street, Smithfield. 

At Park House, Kent, the widow of the 
late Major-gen. Calder, Bart. 

At Balham Hill, aged 26, Mary Anne, 
wife of Benjamin Carr, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

At Beddington Park, Surrey, Miss 
Vaughan, of Clapham. 

At Hampton, Maurice Jones, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Cheltenham, Captain Valen- 
tine Fleming, of 9th regiment of foot. 

Dr. M‘Leod. He accompanied Lord 
Amherst to China, and has published an 
account of that Embassy. He was Sar- 
geon of the Royal Sovereign yacht. 

Margaret, daughter of the late Edward 
Scott, esq. of Scott’s Hall, Kent. 

Aged 77, J. J. Appach, esq. of Clapton 
Terrace. 

Nov. 9. Alice, wife of Mr. Henry Oake, 
of Chichester-place, Wandsworth-road, 

At Dover, aged 68, the widow of the 
late Charles Wellard, esq. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, in her 18th 
year, Charlotte Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Wise, of Offchurch, Warwick- 
Shire. 


At Glasgow, John Barr, esq. late of 


Charlotte-street, Portland-place, and for- 

merly of Calcutta. 
Nov. 10, Iu the 7lst year of his age, 
after 














after a long illness, Robert Ray, esq. of 
Gay Bowers, Danbury, Essex, wii 
Of apoplexy, aged 69 years, William 
dnenex oe, of Toddington, Bedfordshire. 
The father of this gentleman died of the 
same disorder, and at the same age. 


a fall from an unruly horse, Mr.. 


John Hand, of the firm of Messrs. Sut- 
tons and Co. Leek, Staffordshire, and No- 
ble-street, London. 

Col. Maxwell, late of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, 

Nov. 11. At Hampton, Middlesex, Ri- 
chard Blake Deverili, esq. 

ln Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, John 
Broderip, esq. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

At Southgate, aged nearly 21, Robert, 
second son of John Vickris Taylor, esq. 

In Portland - place, Frances Countess 
Dowager of Lincoln. She was the daughter 
of Francis Earl of Hertford, and was mar- 
ried in 1775 to Henry Fiennes Pelham 
Clinton, commonly called Earl of Lin- 
coln, eldest son of the first Duke of New- 
castle, who died in 1778. 

At Hilborowe, Louisa Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of R. Caldwell, esq. 

At Copse Hill, near Ashbourne, Captain 
Thomas Crewe, Ist Royal Lancashire 
Militia. 

In Pratt’s-place, Camden Town, in her 
68th year, Margaret, relict of Thomas 
Belgrave, esq. 

At Winchester, in her 72d year, Mrs. 
Pitt, of St. George’s-row, Oxford-street. 

Nov. 13, Suddenly, of a paralytic affec- 
tion, at her house in Tacket-street, Ips- 
wich, in her 69th year, Mrs. Mary Brown, 
sister of the Rev. William Brown, Rector 
of Saxmundham. : 

At Huntington, Sussex, Emily Anoa, 
daughter of Augustus Fitzhardinge Berke- 
ley, esq. 

At West Ham, Essex, aged 71, Mr. W. 
Moates. 

Aged 52, Mr. William Edwards, of 
Amelia-place, Brompton. 

In Sloane - square, aged 75, George 
Glenuy, esq. 

Margaret, daughter of Mr. Hughes, of 
North street, Fitzroy-square. 

In Essex-street, Strand, in her 7lst 
year, Mrs, Aun Lonsdale. 

At Truro, aged 48, James Bridges Wil- 
lyams, esq. a Magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant of the County, and Lieutenant- 
colonel of the Roya! Cornwall Militia, 

At Bullwell House, near Nottingham, 
iv his 86th year, John Newton, esq. He 
served the office of High Sheriff of the 
county of Nottingham in the year 1762, 
being the year of the Coronation of his 
late Majesty King George III. 

Nov, 14. Mr. L. C. Tatham, of War- 
wick, formerly of London, 
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Nov. 15. In her 16th year, Elizabeth, 
only daughter of William Gilkes, esq. of 
Hampstead Heath. , 

The wife of N. Ladler, esq. of South- 
ampton-place, New-road. 

Nov. 16. In Harcourt - street, Dubdtin, 
Alderman Matthew West, Silversmith. He 
was next in succession for the civic chair. 
His sister Harriett, wife of Michael Clark, 
esq. of Camden-street, Doblio, ‘died on 
the 14th, 

At Paris, aged 54, Jean Lambert Tal- 
lien, of revolutionary notoriety. This man 
was originally a porter, then a steward. 
He became a Clerk under Government, 
and was employed in “The Moniteur” 
Newspaper in 1791. He was made Secre- 
tary General of the Commune of Paris, 
and a Member of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. In Egypt he was the Editor of 
“The Decade Egyptienne,” and a Com- 
missioner of Taxes. His last Office was 
Commissioner of Commerce at Alicant, 
under Napoleon. M. Hue, the King’s 
valet-de-chambre, and Madame de Stael, 
have declared, that during the massacres 
of the Revolution he hazarded his own life 
to save theirs. He was, nevertheless, ac- 
cused of being connected with the horrible 
crimes of the year Three, The arrest and 
destruction of Robespierre were owing to 
M., Tallien. He rushed to the tribune, ex- 
patiated on the crimes of the Revola- 
tionary Government, drew forth a dagger, 
aod, turning towards the bust of Bratus, 
swore that he would plunge it in the heart 
of the Tyrant if his colleagues refused to 
break the chains of their enslaved coun- 
try. Robespierre desired to reply, but in 
vain. They would not hear him, but 
passed on to the decree which sentenced 
him to the scaffold. Tallien married Ma- 
dame de Fontenay, the preseut Princess 
of Chimay. He was one of the Regicides, 
and was included in the law of perpetual 
banishment, but permitted by the King, 
on the plea of ill health, to remaia in 
France. He died in a state of penury. 

At Carlisle, in hs 51st year, Henry Hall, 
esq. late of Madras. 

At Milton, next Gravesend, in her 92d 
year, Elizabeth, widow of the late William 
Gilbee, esq. of Walworth. 

At Ham Common, Thomas Cotton, esq. 
late one of the Chief Clerks in His Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury. 

At Croydon, Keene Zachary Stables, 
esq. late of the Army Pay Office. ' 

At her house in Cannon-street-road, Mrs. 
Sarah Akenbead, aged 68, relict of John 
Akenhead, esq. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, Marty, wife of 
James Lambert, esq. of Bedford-row, 
London, ; 

At Bath, iv his 59th year, Richard 
Whalley Bridgman, esq. 

At 
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At Winchilsea, aged59, Geo. Dawes, esq. Nov. 22. At the Priory, near Temple- 
Nov. 18. In Alfred- place, Bedford- more, Ireland, in his 63d year, Sir Jobn 
square, aged 57, William Morris Frye, Craven Carden, Bart, brother-in-law to 
late of Wallington, Surrey, only son of Lord Viscount Haberton, by his first wife ; 


the late Col. Newton. also to Lord Rossmore, by his late. wife, 
At Stanmore Hill, in his 58th year, W. Lady Carden, niece of the Countess of 
Bartlett, esq. Clermont. He is succeeded in his .title 
At Walthamstow, Anna Maria, daugh- and estates by his eldest son, now Sir Ar- 
ter of Robert Burchall, esq. thur Carden, of Templemore and Tippe- 


Nov. 19. At Hastings, Sussex, of ade- rary. 
cline, Caroline, wife of the Rev. Theodure At High Wycombe, aged 75, Richard 


Dury, Rector of Kighley, Yorksh re, Bowyer Atkins, esq. fifth son of Sir Wil- 
The wife of George Gude, esq. Solicitor, liam Bowyer, Bart. of Denham Cour', 
of Gray’s-ion. Buckinghamsbire, brother of Sir William 


At Thirsk, Miss Lascelles, daughter of and Sir George, fourth and fifth Baronets, 
the late Lascelles Lascelles, esq. of Hemp- and uncle of Sir George, who now inherits 
ton, Yorkshire. the Baronetcy of 1660, as well as that 

In her 2ist year, Frances Incledon, granted in 1794 to his father, the gallant 
daughter of Edward Paul Pilcher, esq. of Admiral. 


the Vines, Rochester. Nov. 23. At Swansea, aged 68, William 
Nov. 20. The Rev. John Averell, Rec- Birch, esq. late of Great Queen-street, 
or of Clashmore, Ireland. Lincoln’s-inn- fields. 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Prorerty, in 
Nov. 1820 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, 700/. Div. 40/. per Ann.— Neath, 400/. Div. 
251. per Aon, 5/1. Bonus, — Grand Junction, 2104 Div. 9/. per Ann. — Barnsley, 
160/. Div. 81. per Ann, — Gloucester and Berkeley Optional Loan Notes of 60/. bear- 
ing 5 per Cent. Interest, 8. Discount. — Eilesmere, 63/. ex Div. 3/.—Regent’s, 25/.— 
Worcester and Birmingham, 22/. 10s.— Portsmouth and Arundet, 10/. Discount. — 
Kennet and Avon, 18/. ex Div. 18s.—Huddersfield, [3/.— Ashby-de-la Zouch, 114 
10s. — West India Dock, 165/, Div. 104 per Cent. — London Dock, 90/. ex Div. 
2i. Half-year,— Globe Assurance 117/. 10s. Div. 6/.— Imperial, 77/. Div. 42. 10s. 
—Albion, 40/. 2/. 10s.—County, 39/.—Rock Assurance, 1/. 16s.— Hope Ditto, Si. 5s. 
— Provident Institution, 17/. for 101. paid. —Grand Junction Water Works, 42/.— 
— Westminster Gas Light Company, 58/. 10s. ex Half-year’s Div. 2/.—New Ditto, 
"l. 5s. Premium.— City of London Ditto Original, 20/, Premium, — New Ditto, 
10/. ditto. — London Institution, 39 Guineas. 











Mergorotocicat Tasxe for Nov. 1820. By W. Cary, Strand. 





























Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. | Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 24, to Nov. 21, 13820, 


Christened. Buried. 
Males - 784 Males 591 
Females - 738 § '922 | Females 333 ¢ 1174 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 293 


——_— 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 


44d. per pound. 


Qand 5 
5 and 10 
10 and 20 
20 and 350 
30 and 40 
40 and 59 


Between 


120 | 50 and 60 111 
65 |} 60and70 93 
461 70and80 65 
96} 80and90 33 
125]90 and 100 4 

123 | 100 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending November 18, 1820. 






































INLAND COUNTIES. is! MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat/ Rye |Barly| Oats Beans | 3 
s. dis. dis. djs. dis. ad. |) = Wheat} Rye Barly, Oats. 
Middlesex G1 627 1/28 4/23 11/36 11|/9 s. dis djs. d.'s. d. 
Surrey 64 2/34 0/27 23 6/35 8 || 1|London 63 0/27 1/29 O22 4 
Hertford 62 10/00 0/26 10/23 4/40 0|] 2\Suffolk = 
Bedford 64 5/36 0125 4{23 4136 11] [Cambridge . ao Se,” 
Huntingdon 59 11/00 0/24 10/21 2/35 9 || 3|Norfolk 60 7/27 5/26 120 5 
Northampt. 65 6/00 0/26 7/24 2/33 8 || 4/Lincoln 57 gis2 10129 119 0 
Rutland 60 0/00 0/29 3/24 0140 0] | York | 
Leicester 64 0/32 4/24 2147 9] 5/Durham 57 si42 0129 222 9 
Nottingham 62 0132 924 2244 8) Northum. | 
Derby 65 0|34 225 249 O}f 6i\Cumberl. 257 5/44 3/30 520 2 
Stafford 61 Wj/34 625 6/45 6) Westmor. | 
Salop 54 6|30 725 8/51 6)| 7Lancaster 256 9/34 134 293 0 
Hereford 52 O26 5/24 2138 5) Chester 
Worcester 58 0)29 27 8146 5] 8/Flint 
Warwick 60 0/35 0/28 5/48 0} Denbigh 
Wilts 50 0/26 5/25 8143 7) Anglesea 54 10/34 7/30 519 0 
Berks 57 025 10/23 0[37 0|} |Carnarvon 
Oxford 58 0j24 9125 10/39 |] |Merioneth 
Bucks 61 0/24 10/25 6/37 8|} 9/Cardigan 
Brecon 51 2125 4/21 4/00 0} Pembroke - 
Montgomery 54 0/27 9/24 3100 || |Carmarth. (5? 10/34 7/28 015 9 
Radaor 52 0/28 O}24 4/00 0|} /|Glamorgan 
Essex 57 0}25 4/21 4/34 10 || 10/Gloucester 
Kent 59 O28 6/23 4/52 11) Somerset 55 634 7127 321 1 
Sussex - 56 O28 Oj22 9/56 6} Monm. | 
11/Devon . 
Aggregate Average which governs Importa- | Cornwall 60 354 7/26 _ 5 
tion 57 11433 828 5,20 5,58 ‘| 12 manny 56 ols niles 620 7 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, November 27, 50s. to 55s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, November 18, 22s. 4d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, November 22, 34s. 7d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, November 20. 
Kent Bags........0.0008 32 Os. to 41. 16s. | Kent Pockets .......... 34. 5s.to 5L 5s, 
Sussex Ditto .......0.06 2/4, 8s. to 3. Ss. | Sussex Ditto ........ «» 21. 10s. to Sl. 14s, 
Essex Ditto.........0.-. 2/. 10s. to 3/, 10s. | Essex Dicto..... eneeces 2/1. 16s. to 41. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, November 27: 


St James’s, Hay 3/. 15s. 


Straw 11. 7s. Od. Clover O/. Os. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. Is. Od. 


Straw 1/, Lis. Od. Clover 4. 14s.---Smithfield, Hay 3/. 13s. Od. Straw 1/.'7s. 6d. Clover 4d, Os. 


SMITHFIELD, 
__ ae aa 
SEARO. cccnins scgccnensccetts 
eee | 
Put Rncccsness secbaeoteosced 4s 


COALS, November 27: Newcastle 35s. 


Od. to 5s. 


November 27. 
4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Od. to 4s. 8d. 
8d. to 5s. 8d 
Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 
BR cassenen pecncecoceccecedl Os. 
Head of Cattle at Market November 27 : 


Od. to Os, Od. 


Beasts ........ s-eere 2,569 Calves 160. 


Sheep and Lambs 15,940 Pigs 
Od. to 44s. Od.—Sunderland, 36s. Od. to 44s. 6d. 


220. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Town Tallow 57s. 6d. Yellow Russia 54s. 


SOAP, Yellow 86s. Mottled 98s, Curd 102s,-CANDLES, 10s. 6d, per Doz Moulds 12s, Od. 
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: EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN NOVEMBER, 1820. 

















































































































































































































& | Bank | Red. |3pr.Ct.| 34 per |4 pr.Ct.|5 per Ct.| B.Long| , . Imp. 3; India | S.S. .« India a . Con. | Nav \ 
&| Stock. |Spr.Ct.| Con. |Ct.Con.) Con. | Navy. | Ann, trish, p-cent.| Stock. | Stock. veeden hienen Bonds, =. sr eats Acct, Sorip. 
1 | Holiday ; 
2215 $1674 67/68 74) 76 [85 411044 4| 175 154 26 pr. |+ 6 pr. 68 14/—_-_ 
31215 466g 7 (67% §] 76 [84% 5 l103% 4 [174 gl——l65g gleer4 1 27 pr. |+ 6 pr.| his. 673 Z——— 
4| Holiday | [ & 
5| Sunday 1 2 
6 || Holiday | z 
71215$ 15/67g 7 |G 79l76E 6 [85h 4104E 4) 17h 654 \221 2 26 pr. |+ 5 pr. dis. (68g 7g] f}_ & 
- 674 |67%8| 76 |35 4104 4] 174 | 1094 154 674 |26 27 pr.|4 5 pr. Cine ee 
9| Holiday ty a 
10/2154 16/67g g168h gitcg 4/85 §i1044 4) 17g |———] 66g] 2214 | 754 |—— 27°25 pr.\5 Spr! 1gdis. 684 gl—_._ #!_ & 
11] 217 |684 $/68% 94 86 41105g 47g ff} ——— ——| 764 |———|_ 68 |25 26 pr.J3 5 pr. 68% 94|—_-— || = 
~~ 12] Sunday | a 
13 684 968% 94 774 |86 yi105E gling | 25 pr. |3 4 pr. ¢ gdis.\68z oj] =} 
o 14] 27% |o8g 9694 4) 774 |86g gl1054 6 [174. § 66g gi2e2 26 21 pr|3 5 pre § Fdis.i694 j1—_— ]] § 
© 15| 217k [68% §694 Gi77h Gisog gi106 59|174 —| 77 | 68§ |———/26 27pr.|4 5 pr. §ais. 699 J |} $ 
* (fs —|684 $694 4] 77§ [86% 1053 gl174 26 27 pr.i4 5 pr. @ ¥ dis.\694 meas 2 
17|218h 18/689 g69h §| 779 |86g 4/105g 4 674 26 27 pr.3 5 pr. 694 i |i <= 
~~ 18/218 = 19\68g g69g 477% gi86h gl105g 1173 Z| —— "64 694 |26 27 pr.|5 3 pr. ——-_—|69g 4/--_ fs 
19} Sunday o 
20 |—_———|683 41699 9] 77g \scg 41053 4| 173 26 pr. [4 3 pr. 69g 9/——— f= 
Qt| 219% [68g $699 4177§ 4186 411054 4/172 3 26 27 pr.|5 3 pr. 69g gl—_-— jj § 
a2| 219% 68g 9 \69§ 4\774 §i86g §)105g G\I7g gj——| 674 71 |——|——|26 97 pr.|2 3 pr. par. [694 4| 4% pr. 6 
23} 219% \68% § 69% @| 773 \s6g 9)105¢ §| 17% 26 WI prjl 3 pr. 4dis. 693 4 % 
24| 219f (63h 4694 417g Als6$ gl105g G72 g]—— 204 =] 764 | | ——|27 24 pr.|2 pr. par. 694 2 
25 —|68g $1699 9 \—|86 4/105g 4) «173 | - 69 |25 23 pr./2 pr. par. 694 © 
26| Sunday | | S 
ui 219k [68g 41694 giv7h $364 31105g ZITE | 23 2 pril 3 pr. Fis. \69% gu H} 2 
2 3 
29 
30 | Holiday | | 
31 














RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Bank-Buildings, London. 






